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Available also in modified analyses 18-13-3 (Type 317) for 
extreme corrosion conditions, and 16-13-3cb (Type 316cb) for 
applications where heat-treatment after welding is impractical. 
Ask for Bulletin TDC-133 describing physical, mechanical and 
fabricating properties of these analyses. 


TA-1467-S 


“THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE COMPANY 
Genera! Offices: Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Plants: Beaver Falls, Pa. and Alliance, Ohio 


A full range of Stainless, Alloy and Carbon Steel Tubing for all Pressure and Mechanical Applications 
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READY-MADE SHOULD 


| to cut your production costs 


No longer is it necessary to tediously machine away pounds 


Reliance Spring | of metal to produce strong shoulders on shafts or in counterbores. 
Lock Washers ' 


automatically 





keep bolts, nuts, With ready-made shoulders—Reliance Snap Rings—you merely 
screws tight under constant ) ; 
tension—compensate for wear ' machine a groove at the proper place on the shaft or in the 
and developed looseness. All } 
sizes—many types. Write for bore and snap the ring in place. 
Spring Lock Washer. folder. | 


The powerful spring tension, developed in the cold drawn 
Eaton Springtites \ 
— Powerful Reli- 
ance Spring Lock 


steel from which they are formed, plus controlled heat 





Washers of proper \ treating, keeps them in place, even under heavy thrust loads. 
size and type, permanently pre- 
assembled on bolts or screws— 
ised. seenemibbides es eae enate. \ See for yourself how much Reliance Snap Rings 


Write f t Springtite folder. , , 
-iaicatatiaeaepien sate tie . can cut your costs. Send samples or prints of 





your shouldered parts for study and 


recommendations by Reliance engineers 


‘RELIANCE 
= Weel) SNAP RINGS | 


: 
EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY a) RELIANCE DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montrec! 
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Hunting a Job? 


If you're tired of your job and want 
to ditch all your worries by getting 
into something where you do your 
eight hour hitch and forget it, we’re 
in a position to give you advice. Get 
a job in mining or quarrying and 
stay shy of hotels or movies. The 
going rate today for the boys in the 
mines is $93.41 a week and about 
all you can expect in a hotel job 
or in a theater is thirty five bucks. 
In the metalworking industries the 
average is around $70 a week, ac- 
cording to the Ohio Bureau of Un- 
employment Compensation, but we’re 
inclined to get completely away from 
it all by getting into Not Elsewhere 
Classified where certainly you would- 
n’t have to do much and still snap 
off $47 every Friday night. 


And One to Grow On 


We were walking by the inner 
sanctum of Market Editor Bill Roo- 
ney this week and found a birthday 
party in full progress. There were 
all the editors gathered ’round cele- 
brating STFEL’s new price reporting 
service which is today three months 
old. You never saw such proud par- 
ents, and well they might be, be- 
cause there hasn’t been anything 
quite as hot in the metalworking 
business for a long, long time. 


As you know, this service, which 
begins this week on page 122, gives 
you the closing prices quoted by pro- 
ducers of finished and semifinished 
steel products in more than 125 
classifications, with the location of 
the producing mill also listed. If you 
have been using this price section 
we’re sure you'll agree with the boys 
at Ace Furnace & Steel Co., Tacoma, 
Wash. who wrote in last week to tell 
us how much they appreciate and 
use it and with Henry L. Ruff, G. 
P. A., Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. 
who writes that he likes the price 
section very much and finds it serves 
his purpose most satisfactorily. 


More on Newspeak 


You may remember we were talk- 
ing here a few weeks ago about 
Newspeak—that ultra condensed lan- 
guage that’s used in the popular 
book, 1984. Perhaps you, too, have 
noticed in the news lately that we’re 
already into it. They’re now referring 
to the United Kingdom and the Scan- 
dinavian countries of Finland, Nor- 
way andi Sweden as UNISCAN and 


FRITALUX, in case you don’t news- 
peak, is France, Italy, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Luxemberg. It looks like 
we'd all better get hep or fall a few 
paces behind the parade. 


Puzzle Corner 


For two weeks now, the puzzle 
corner has been squeezed out so we 
have some catching up to do. First 
of all, going back to the employer 
who wanted to skip the troublemaker 
when he was handing out the Thanks- 
giving turkeys, we owe an apology 
to R. C. Flowers of Concrete Ma- 
chinery, A. E. Pettersen of The 
Weather-Proof Co., H. G. Reynolds 
of San-Equip Inc., Jerry Braun of 
University Loudspeakers, and all the 
rest who figured the troublemaker 
was placed second in the circle. We 
left out the fact that the boss himself 
got in the circle, which made 13, 
and therefore the stinker was put in 
the third spot in order to miss out 
on his bird. 


Then, we had complained about no 
one coming through with the answer 
to the train problem but we spoke 
too soon. Several loyal puzzlers have 
since reminded us that the answer is 
20.45 seconds. 


The last one on the length of the 
rope turned out to require more 
formulas than the mother of trip- 
lets, but E. J. Sampson of Brockton, 
Mass. came through with the right 
answer of five feet, so we're all 
caught up and ready to go again. 


Since you're probably still in the 
Xmas shopping spirit, try this one 
for size. Three men—Arthur, Ber- 
nard, and Charles—with their wives 
—Ann, Barbara, and Cynthia—all go 
out together to finish up their Christ- 
mas buying. When they are all 
through they find that the average 
cost in dollars of the articles each 
one has purchased is equal to the 
number of his or her purchases. Ar- 
thur has bought 23 more articles than 
Barbara, and Bernard has bought 11 
more than Ann. Each husband has 
spent $63 more than his wife. Who 
is the husband of whom? For the 
first five correct answers, Shrdlu is 
offering a special Christmas gift so 
hurry, hurry, hurry. 


Verry Christmas! 


Strole 
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AFTERMATH OF 
THE STEEL STRIKE 
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()* first concern, during the steel strike, was to help our cus- 
tomers keep their plants running. So with everything going out 
and practically nothing coming in, we all but exhausted our mill 
and warehouse inventories. 
It may take a little time to restore! our stocks. Meanwhile you 
may find us short of some gauges and sizes in some grades and 
finishes. Should that happen, please try us again. Chances are we 
will have what you want the next time. 
Keep us informed of your requirements. We will do our utmost 
to job-fit available material to your specific needs, and always at 





DEPENDABLE DAN ‘ a 
OUR CUSTOMERS’ MAN our normally established prices. 


RELIANCE Jo4-Gitted PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL * 


Coils . .. Cut Lengths .. . All Tempers . . . Slit, Sheared, Deburred and Round Edge 
From WAREHOUSE and MILL DEPOT STOCKS, or DIRECT-FROM-MILL 


*Detroit Steel Strip is Strip Steel in Name and in Fact 


SHEETS 


Cold Rolled . . . Hot Rolled . . . Hot Rolled Pickled .. . Long Terne . . . Galvanized 
Standard or production sizes or cut to actual working dimensions 
PRIMES or COST-SAVING SECONDS ** 
From WAREHOUSE STOCKS 


* * Reliance Job-Fitting Methods apply to seconds as well as primes 





For Immediate Action Call The Nearest Reliance Plant or Office: 


SGT ULAR) RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION 


Processors and Distributors JOB-F|TTED Sheet and Strip Steel 
GENERAL OFFICES — BOX 4308 — PORTER STATION, DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 


PLANTS 
STEEL CLEVELAND PLANT, 3344 E. 80th St., VUlcan 3-3600, Cleveland 4, O. 

DETROIT PLANT, 13770 Joy Road, WEbster 3-5866, Detroit 28, Mich. 

fe} ite) wale). EASTERN PLANT, State & Edmund Sts. (Hamden), New Haven 7-5781, New Haven7, Conn. 
ES ae MIDWEST PLANT, 1601 South Wolcott Ave., CAnal 6-2442, Chicago 8, Il. ; 
COLD ROLLEC STRIP STEEL OFFICES 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, 828 Davenport Bank Phone 3-7290 JACKSON 18, MICH., 801 Reynolds Pan 

PL. te MIChISAS cha a ret ee se Hama ane % 
NEW HAVEN 7, CONNECTICUT WORCESTER C MuSE: 38 Main 1 Worse 5 -— 
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j A Simple Way 


: An encouraging sign of the times is the rising tide of interest manifested 
ut 7 in many quarters in organizing a campaign against further encroachment by 
ill a the federal government upon the freedoms of the people. Raymond Moley, in 

d a recent issue of “Newsweek,” discussed the problem substantially as follows: 

q If all those who do not favor the Truman program could be mobilized in 
OU opposition there is good reason to believe that the program would be rejected 
1d i decisively. The job of mobilization is beyond the ability of the Republican 
ve i party. Outside the party there should be developed an organization of wage 

a earners, farmers, lawyers, doctors, engineers, industrialists, merchants and 

: others—regardless of party—who naturally are opposed to a socialistic state. 
>st H This body would not be exactly a right-wing version of the left-wing Americans 


at | for Democratic Action and the Political Action Committee of CIO, but its work 
could do much to offset the influence of these groups. The proposed body would 
not aspire to become a political party, nor would it nominate candidates. It 
would concern itself primarily with the creation and propagation of a sound po- 
litical program and with the enlistment of national support for it at elections. 

Millions of Americans who are utterly disgusted with the present dangerous 
trend toward socialism probably will applaud the organization of a movement 
along the lines outlined by Mr. Moley. A properly directed campaign undoubt- 
edly would produce gratifying results. 

But whether or not such a body is organized, there is another way—a sim- 
ple way—in which opposition to the socialistic state can be mobilized effectively. 
Here it is, in brief: 

Enlist the co-operation of every existing manufacturers’, industrial, trade, 
employers’ or similar association, all professional societies, all chambers of com- 
merce and all kindred organizations in individual campaigns to urge each mem- 
ber to do two things: 1. Register if he is not registered. 2 Vote in every election. 

Today less than 80 per cent in these groups are registered and perhaps ; 
fewer than 55 per cent vote. If the campaign succeeded in raising these per- 
centages to say 95 and 75, respectively, the proportion of new votes that would 
be cast against socialism would be sufficient to win elections and to thus pre- 
serve freedom for Americans, tty 
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RAISES STEEL PRICES: 4 general in- 


programs. However, not all of the price ad- 





1 crease in finished steel prices has arrived sooner justments are upward. For instance, the price 
than had been expected. United States Steel of tin plate will be lowered, effective Jan. 1, to | 
; Corp. took the initiative by announcing adjust- reflect declines in the price of tin. 


ments effective Dec. 16. Corporation officials 
estimate that the average increase is about $4 
per ton, of which $2 is in base prices and $2 in 
extras. 

Reasons for the increases are actual and ap- 
proaching increases in production costs. These 
include freight rates, iron ore prices and cost of 
the recently negotiated insurance and pension 


Consumers should not be guided too much : | 


by the average increase of $4 per ton. The 
price changes on individual products vary wide- 
ly, from reductions in some instances to in- 
creases as much as double the average on some 
items. Some of the adjustments in extras are 
the result of studies made months ago to bring 
extras more in line with current conditions. 
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Last week’s price revision was the first of 
general character since July and August in 1948. 
It will take time to determine the impact of the 
new prices upon the costs of fabricators and 
manufacturers. Even a cursory glance at the 
new quotations indicates that consumers in some 
industries will be hit much harder than those in 
other lines. —pp. 45, 121 


IN MEMORY OF SCHWAB: That 


picture of steel company executives taken in the 
lobby of Bethlehem Steel’s general offices fol- 
lowing the dedication of the Charles M. Schwab 
Memorial Library is likely to become a cherished 
print of unusual significance. Appearing in it 
are the chief executives of 22 of the leading 
steel companies. Seldom has a memorial event 
commanded the respectful attendance of such 
an impressive representation of the leadership 
of a single industry. 

The late Mr. Schwab was a persistent optimist. 
Occasional periods of depression never weakened 
his faith in the belief that in the long run the 
American steel industry was destined to become 
bigger and better. If he could have witnessed 
the dedication of the library established in his 
memory, he would have been elated but not sur- 
prised by the fact that the annual steel ingot 
capacity represented by the board chairmen and 
presidents attending the ceremony in 1949 ex- 
ceeded by more than 3 million tons the total ca- 
pacity of the entire industry in 1939, the year 
in which he departed from this world. —p. 55 


xe 


TRI-FOLD ACHIEVEMENT: —0cca- 


sionally a company, faced with the need of add- 
ing new facilities, has the vision, courage and 
resources to break away from orthodox ideas 
and to strike out along new lines. Scovill Mfg. 
Co. did this in designing and constructing its 
new continuous strip mill at Waterbury, Conn. 

This noteworthy project embraces a unique 
casting machine which continuously casts rec- 
tangular-section brass bars 2'% x 24 inches by 
10 feet long, new rolling mill equipment and 
complementary annealing, pickling, cleaning, in- 
spection, slitting and packaging facilities. The 
investment of more than $10 million enables 
Scovill to produce and market the heaviest cold- 
rolled and nonweldable brass coils available 
from the industry. 

Important also is the fact that the new tech- 
nique removes much of the drudgery of tradi- 
tional brass rolling operations. To improve 
working conditions at the same time the range 


of product is expanded and its quality improved 
is a commendable achievement. —p. 74 
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NEW HOPE IN GERMANY:  0ut of 
the desolation of war-ruined Western Germany 
is arising speculation as to whether or not the 
50 million people and the industrial plant and 
equipment in that area could be made the basis 
for a mass production economy patterned after 
the American model. 

For many decades pre-Hitler Germany de- 
veloped her industries to a point of efficiency 
far surpassing that of many of her European 
neighbors. The big trouble was that the de- 
mands of militarism prevented the nation from 
reaping the full rewards of its industrial per- 
formance in terms of more goods at less cost 
for more people. 

Now that the three western zones are emerg- 
ing from despair, talk centers more and more 
upon the kind of economy that will be most 
beneficial. German know-how could be adapted 
easily to the mass production idea, or to a 
modified version of it. The progress of thinking 
along these lines will bear watching. It could 
solve a number of vexing problems. —p. 57 


* 


FIGHT AREA PENSIONS: Toledo is 
the scene of an important contest in connection 
with pensions for employees of industrial com- 
panies in and near that city. United Auto 
Workers-CIO is demanding an “area pension 
plan.”” It proposes that each of the 125 com- 
panies in the area contribute $125 per em- 
ployee to initiate the plan and 10 cents per 
hour per employee to maintain it. Employers, 
while not averse to sound pensions, have or- 
ganized to resist the CIO regional plan. Their 
“Committee To Save Toledo’s Payrolls’’ is 
launching a long-term campaign to clarify the 
area’s community labor situation. 

The outcome in Toledo will be important to 
many industrial companies throughout the na- 
tion. No regional plan should be even con- 
sidered anywhere until the confusion arising 
from existing too-hastily negotiated plans has 
been cleared away. —p. 47 


Merry Christmas! 
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STEEL PRICES RISE— U. S. Steel Corp. raised its prices effective Dec. 16 (p. 
45). Although there are a few decreases—as in tin plate—the net effect is a $2 
per ton boost on base quotations and a $2 per ton hike on extras. Other major 
producers will undoubtedly follow U. S. Steel’s lead. Several smaller companies 
raised their quotations even before the corporation did. 


MISSION ACCOMPLISHED—In spite of the steel and ore mine strikes (p. 
46), the Great Lakes fleet did its duty in 1949. More than 69.5 million gross 
tons of ore were hauled on the lakes in the past year. Although this is nearly 
13.4 million tons less than last year, this winter’s stockpile at steel mills and 
lower lake ports is 3 million tons ahead of 1948. 


TOLEDO PLAN—If you’ve got labor troubles, consider the problems facing 
Toledo businessmen (p. 47). They are organizing to fight the “Toledo Plan” 
presented by Richard T. Gosser, regional vice president of the United Auto 
Workers-CIO. He says 125 industries in Toledo and the surrounding area 
will be asked to sign agreements for an area pension plan with a common fund 
and to be administered by a board of local trustees. An employer would ante 
$125 at the start for each of his workers and then contribute 10 cents an hour 
for each worker. Mr. Gosser threatens to strike any plant that won’t co-operate. 
Opposing the idea, besides industrialists, are civic leaders. 


CAPITAL OUTLAYS—Look for a 14 per cent decrease in expenditures for new 
plant and equipment in the first 1950 quarter, compared with the same 1949 
period (p. 49). The government estimates about $3.8 billion will be spent in 
the next three months. About $17.9 billion will be spent in 1949, compared with 
$19.2 billion in 1948. 


STEEL EXPANSION—Bolstering the new plant and equipment expenditures 
this year and next are several steel expansions (p. 48). Lone Star Steel Co. will 
build a $1 million cast iron pressure pipe plant and a $52.5 million steel mill. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. will improve its Pueblo, Colo., plant with a new 
rail slitting and rerolling mill and other facilities. Cost will range from $2.5 
million to $3 million. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. has completed an addition 
to its Chicago steel-service plant. Jessop Steel Co. wants a $1.3 million loan 
from the RFC to expand its Washington, Pa., plant. 


TRUST BUSTING— Don’t expect any retreat in the government’s campaign to 
break up big business (p. 52). The administration’s “positive program” to uni- 
fy antitrust procedure and keep businessmen informed on what is legal and 
what isn’t has a familiar ring. It has come up ever since Herbert Hoover as 
secretary of commerce in the 1920s tried to get some unified policy. The present 
secretary, Charles Sawyer, is just as sincere in his efforts, but business in Wash- 
ington is like a girl in cotton stockings among nylon-clad women. 


FOREIGN—Britain is bracing herself for the next general elections which will 
decide whether the people approve of Labor’s diagnosis and prescriptions for 
the nation’s ills (p. 56). Western Germany has a potentially strong domestic 
market of 50 million people who may support a mass production economy 
similar to America’s (p. 57). 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY— The Timken Roller Bearing Co. strike is 


ended (p. 48) . . . Studebaker Corp. will introduce its new automatic trans- 
mission after the first of the year (p. 59) . .. Weirton Steel Co. has installed a 
“rubber railroad” built by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. to haul coal 10,900 ft 
(p. 51) . . . Business loan losses of the RFC average only 0.75 per cent (p. 54) 
...Sales of Lombard Corp. in 1950 should exceed $2.5 million (p. 51). 
... Burroughs Adding Machine Co. has a new laboratory for the study of ways 
to eliminate radio interference caused by electrical equipment and devices (p. 


62). 


Market Summary, p. 121 
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[an you hear between the notes ? 


In the hush of Christmas Eve children sing—their reverent voices 








joyful as they rise and fall with the lamplit notes before their eyes. 


And if you listen—listen with your mind—you can hear a song 


ar, 
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within their song, the mighty chorus of industry and enterprise that 
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© Vi. ~ lends our nation’s Christmas carols an added theme of thankfulness. 
f,.. ... In their tiny, tuneful way these carolers remind us of our great- 
/ ; 


est blessing—the right to share in the American miracle of fruitful- 
ness and freedom. And so we too pause to express our joy and 


thankfulness for friends and country that make this miracle a reality. 
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Steel Price Increase Averages $4 


Extra charges brought into line with modern production 
practices; some increased and some decreased. Tin plate 
prices reduced. Stainless steel prices and extras unchanged 


METALWORKING companies will 
pay an average of 4 per cent more 
for steel as result of adjustments in 
base prices and extra charges. 

U. S. Steel estimates its increase 
will average $4 a ton—-$2 for adjust- 
ments in base prices and $2 for re- 
visions in extras. 

Costs to individual companies will 
vary widely from this average de- 
pending on the steel products they 
use. 

Costs Dictate Increase—The upward 
adjustments in steel prices are at- 
tributed to increases in production 
costs, actual and approaching. Most 
steel companies will start paying in- 
to insurance and pension funds the 
first of the year. 

Freight rates, iron ore prices and 
other production costs for steel- 
makers also have increased since the 
last general price adjustments were 
made in July and August of 1948. 

U. S. Steel Takes Lead — First 
among the big steel producers to re- 
vise prices was U. S. Steel, whose 
new quotations became effective Dec. 
16 on all products except tin plate. 
On tin plate the price will drop Jan. 
1. Other major steel producers are 
expected to follow the lead of Big 
Steel. 

Extras Modernized—The revisions 
in extras now being studied by metal- 
working executives are the result of 
a thorough study of such charges 
started last spring. Steelmakers long 
have complained that many of the 
extra charges applying to steel prod- 
ucts are obsolete. Many grew out of 

the hand mill age. Thus premiums 
were paid for wide sheets, which are 
the easiest to roll on the big con- 
tinuous mills. 

The new extra and deduction 
structure, steelmen say, brings these 
charges into line with today’s prac- 
tices. 

Tin Plate Drops—Not all prices 
increased. Tin plate is reduced about 
15 cents a base box, or $3.30 a ton, 
effective Jan. 1 for all of 1950. The 
‘eduction is made possible by recent 
reductions in the price of tin. 

Mill prices for stainless steel prod- 
icts and extras on stainless products 

re not changed by U. S. Steel. 

Sees Stability—Says Ben Fairless, 


U. S. Steel president: “We are hope- 
ful that by now naming prices for 
our steel products which have a prop- 
er relationship to costs and profit 
margin, and on all sizes, gages and 
finishes of these products, we will 
minimize so far as possible further 
fluctuations in our prices, at least 
for the foreseeable future, to the 
end that our customers and our sub- 
sidiaries may base their planning on 
a sound and realistic foundation.” 


Reaction — Metalworking execu- 
tives greeted the announcement of 
steel price revisions calmly. They 
have realized for weeks that the 
heavy cost of pensions and social in- 
surance, plus increases in freight and 
raw material costs, would necessitate 
upward adjustments. 


Some labor leaders and some con- 
gressmen protested the price in- 
creases on the basis of recent profit 
showings by the steel producers. 

The new prices as announced by 


U. S. Steel subsidiaries are: 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORP. 
Carbon Steel 
(Cents per Ib except where otherwise noted) 

(Per 
Net Ton) (Inc.) 
Blooms, billets & slabs 


(forging quality) $63.00 $2.00 
Blooms, billets & slabs 
(rerolling quality) $53.00 $1.00 
(Per 
100 Ib) (Ine.) 
Skelp.... ‘ $ 3.15 $0.10 
Bars and bar shapes ere 3.45 0.10 
Pietes. ... 3.50 0.10 
CB section ‘ ° ; y 3.40 0.20 
Standard structurals ; 3.40 0.15 
Reinforcing bars (new billet) 3.45 0.10 
Bearing piles (CBP sections) 3.40 0.20 
Sheet piling ..... 35 plac meme 4.20 0.15 


STEEL GOES 


UP! 


Here are the adijust- 
ments in base prices of 
carbon steel products 
and average increases 
for extras by production 
classifications. Price and 
extra changes quoted 
on net ton basis. As- 
terisk denotes reduction. 


Skelp 


Plates 
Axles 


Wire 





Products 
Forging Ingots 
Forging Blooms, Billets, Slabs $2 
Rerolling Blooms, Billets, Slabs 1 


Hot-Rolled Bars 
Reinf. Bars 
Structural Shapes 
CB Sections 


Light Rails 
Hot-Rolled Strip 
Hot-Rolled Sheets 2 
Cold-Rolled Sheets 2 
Galvanized Sheets 

Long Terne Sheets 


Average, 
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Standard tee rails: 
No. 1 O.H. 
No. 2 O.H. 
All No. 2 O.H. 

Light rails i 

Joint bars for standard rails 

Tie plates 

Axles 

Sheets: 
Hot-rolled, 18 ga. & hvr 
Cold-rolled, commercial 

WIE, Svs 3 ck ne orb ae 

Silicon sheet (electric grade) 
IE La a rd lae guia wiih ove 3 
(Silicon sheets increased an 
average of $25.00 a ton in 
base price and $4.50 on ex- 
tras) 


Corrugated galv. culvert sheets, 


16 ga. 24” to 30” wide 
Copper bearing 

Pure Iron 

Copper bearing pure iron . 
Reduction. 


High Strength 
Corten 


Bars & 
Plates 7s 
CB sections 
Standard structurals .. 
Sheets: 

Hot-rolled 

Cold-rolled 


small shapes 


Man-Ten 


Bars & small shapes 
Plates . er ; 
CB sections P 
Standard structurals . 
Sheets: 

Hot-rolled 


40 0.20 
30 0.20 
35 0.20 
75 0.20 
4 


Steel 


Abrasion Resisting 


Plates ra ie 

Bars & bar shapes .. 

Sheets, hot-rolled 
Alloy 

Hot-rolled bars cans 

Bar shapes 


0 0.15 
20 0.15 
5.25 0.05 
3.30 0.10 
4.10 0.10 
H.95 
| 
| 
5.20 0.20 
».45 0.10 
45 0.10 
(Per 
100 Ib) (Ine. ) 
$5.20 $0.10 
5.35 0.15 
5.10 0.15 
3.15 0.20 
5.05 0.10 
6.20 0.15 
(Per 
100 Ib) (Ine.) 
$ 4.25 $0.10 
4.55 0.10 
1.40 0.20 
4.35 0.15 
41.20 0.10 
4.65 0.10 
1.60 0.10 


4.50 0.10 


3.95 0.20 
4.20 0.20 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO } 


Wire rods, carbon: 
Donora, Cleveland, Joliet 
Co! ee re 

Strip, C. R. carbon: 
Cleveland * 

New Haven 


Wire, mfrs. bright, low carbon: 


Donora, Cleveland, Joliet. 

Waukegan, Duluth, Rankin 

Worcester Saleen ‘ 
Wire, spring, high-carbon: 


Donora, Cleve., Duluth, Wau- 


ty eee 
Worcester, Trenton, New 
Haven ae ee 
Nails and staples: 
Donora, Joliet, Rankin 
Duluth 
Worcester 


(Per 
100 lb) (Inc.) 
$ 3.85 $0.45 | 
4.15 0.45 | 
4.15 0.15 | 
1.65 0.15 | 
| 
| 
4.50 0.35 | 
1.80 0.35 
». SS 0 ) 
»SD 0.35 
Col 106 


Col. 112 3 


(Please turn to Page 132) 


Base 
Prices 


2* 
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All Products $2 
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Mission Performed 


Despite steel and ore strikes, 
69,556,269 gross tons of ore 
were hauled on lakes 


THE GREAT LAKES fleet performed 
its ore mission in 1949 despite the 
steel and mine strikes. 

The Lake Superior Iron Ore Asso- 
ciation reports that 69,556,269 gross 
tons of ore were hauled on the lakes 
in the past year. Although this is 
13,380,923 tons less than last year, 


& Steel Institute says output of in- 
gots and steel for castings was 4,- 
145,294 tons in November, compared 
with the revised figure of 926,082 
tons in October and 7,797,558 in No- 
vember, 1948. 

Aggregate output for the first 11 
months of 1948 is 70,080,776 tons or 
nearly 10,779,000 tons less than in 
the like 1948 period. Most of this de- 
crease is due to the steel strike in 
October and early November. Pro- 
duction averaged over 7.2 million tons 
monthly for the first three-quarters 
of this year. 








most all types of heat and heat su.- 
facing treatments and for most con - 
mon forms of metallurgical testin; | 
metallographic inspection and x-ra’ 
diffraction. 

Associated with the firm are: 

Dr. George Sachs, known for his 
extensive work in light alloys an! 
extrusion, wire drawing and she« 
forming. He was the founder-direc- 
tor of the Laboratory for Mechanica! 
Metallurgy at Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cleveland. 

Dr. Harry Croft, who was director 
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: ‘ , : : of research for the midwest division 
this winter’s stockpile at steel mills Operating rate in November was i —2B ie Casper. Oa, Inc. 
! and lower lake ports is 3 million tons 52.4 f Chas eg b : 
-£ per cent of capacity. A trustee of the American Society for 
ahead of 1948. That should carry hk oc aes con | 
the mills through until navigation : Metals, cn ee aoe | 
opens in 1950. The ore freighters Manganese Oxide from Oregon — sultant wi = ee ) 
i i - Lee Wilson, known in e basic 
hauled 170,720 tons in December be MANGANESE concentrates and ox- rinse pecbie' ike 
fore they were berthed for the win- ides from eereeis aan eee be ferrous industry as developer o é 
ter rer pesca ally at Salem,  #diant tube method of heating. He 
: soon produce ‘ x ; 
The Lake Carriers’ Association . y ’ is founder-chairman of Lee Wilson I 
Oreg. The steel industry needs man- ‘ : Go. Inc. Cleveland. de- t 
says that limestone schedules are Engineering Co. Inc., , 

' ganese, but thus far has been forced si mers and builders of industrial fur- 
pretty well completed. Grain move- to rely for much of its supply on ae : 
ment this year is even better than uncertain deliveries of high-grade ; 
last year’s haul. Only in coal did the foreign ores. George Epsey, who was senior re- 
fleet have unfinished business. As of Manganese Products Inc. says its search assistant to Dr. Sachs at Case. 

Dec. 1, 33,954,770 net tons were production peak is ache duled for early He has been metallurgist at Lee Wil- s 
y illi ; . : ineering since the war. a 
Piers om 19 nen gee below tender in 1950 at the alumina plant govern- son Engineering ae ‘6 ; 
ome freighters won't tie up until af- ment-built for $5.5 million but which C. F. Prutton & Associa es, chem- ; 
ter midmonth. They. are taking ad- + noueht from WAA for $750,000. ‘ical research cosultant firm in Cleve- 
. . . * ’ - zs . s3s4 e 
vantage of special insurance cover The company has a federal contract land, is making a staff and facilities ? 
age for this emergency to haul coal. to produce the concentrates and ox- available for chemical phases of re- t 
Here are gross tonnage shipments ide. search. ; 
of iron ore since 1940, as compiled by , 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Association: 3 ° ° 
> an a Metal Research Associates Form FTC Still Stymied in Steel Case 
1947 77,898,087 1943 84,404,852 he Fed h 
1946 59,356,716 1942. 92,076,781 METAL RESEARCH Associates, THE NEXT development in t ey : 
1945 75,714,750 1941. 80,116,360 Cleveland, has been established to eral Trade Commission's rig 95a h 
1944 81,170,538 1940 63,712,982 | supply consulting and research ca- ing case will be the FTC ei ee 
pacity to metallurgical and related | Which will be delayed until appoint- [7 
H * industries. ment of the board’s fifth member. [— 
Steelmaking Recovery Rapid The company has a small staff The four present members are now ff k 
: 2. 
STEEL production staged a rapid working on problems for some of deadlocked ee Ta gt : P 
recovery in November but fell well the nation’s leading industrial firms. STEEL, Dec. 12, p. 55). ub a 
below the average for the first three- In its Cleveland laboratories is equip- and two against : aaa se pr 2 
quarters of the year. American Iron _— ment for nonferrous melting, for al- | posed by the steel industry. - 
All statements in the case are now ; 
P — filed, One is a memorandum by steel : 
Steel Ingot Production Statistics industry lawyers answering the ob- 
y - pe 
——_———Estimated Production—All Companies———_——— je sides a jections to the compromise made by me 
a ee Richard P. Whiteley, the FTC’s chief nf 
Net of Net of Net of Net of ae hago trial counsel. He holds that the com- ; 
— tons capac. tons capac. tons capac. tons capac. Ne ; mission has no power to beh segian n 
Jan. .... 7,287,683 101.1 408,552 92.6 487,260 93.8 en oe pea ‘= and desist orders without findings of 
: ‘eb 633.775 2 79,698 95.! 57, 99. 480, . 960, ° 
’ Mar “". T473,901 103.7 $30,176 O78 483,800 O32 $387,997 102.7 1,893,437 4.43 fact upon consent of respondents and " 
' Ist qtr.. 21,395,363 102.3 1,218,426 95.2 1,438,357 95.4 24,052,146 101.5 1,870,307 12.86 that issuance of such a consent order a 
. Apr o« 7,015,6 5 4,095 94. 365,57 72.7 1,785,276 98.4 1,814,750 4.29 : : t. j 
May... G880°280 956 400-741 90.9 BeO7SL ST 1589.72 929 1.713256 443 Would not be in the ipthe interes 1" 
; June ... 5,954,619 85.3 349,196 81.8 194,386 38.6 6,498,201 82.2 1,514,732 4.29 Steel lawyers deny this. They say 
] 2nd qtr.. 19,859,460 93.8 1,154,032 89.1 859,707 56.4 21,873,199 91.2 1,681,260 13.01 that the legislative history of Section : 
‘nos. . 41,254,823 98.0 2,372,458 92.1 2,208,064 75.8 45,925,345 96.3 2,775,286 25.87 5b of the Administrative Procedure ye 
July. 5,307,471 73.8 300.236 68.2 171,415 33.1 5, i70,488 eg: Meh ge Act makes clear that Congress in- € 
ug 6 499 84.7 355,335 80.6 57, 9. .714, é ,515, , * ‘ae es 
“sept ""' 5'992'308 864 350,282 $2.2 247-601 19.3 6,590,189 83.5 1,539,764 4.28 tended to encourage the disposition Me 
*3rd qtr. 17,401,276 81.5 1,005,853 76.9 676,926 44.0 19,084,055 78.8 1,453,470 13.13 of such cases by informal settlements ec 
*9 mos.. 58,656,099 92.5 3,378,311 87.0 2,974,990 65.1 65,009,400 re i cee va without findings of fact, They criti- ex 
*Oc 37 a re 1,708 21.5 926,082 11. ’ . : . , ee sm. 4 
‘ (Nov. "1, 754052 53.8 172.270 40.3 218042 434 4,145,204 524 986,269 4.29 cized Mr, Whiteley’s objections as the a 
_ equivalent of a philosophy that all — ° 
* Revised. ¢ Preliminary figures subject to revision. controversies involving legal rights : es 
‘or 1949, percentages o vacity ; d Iculated kl ities of 1,626,717 net re . , 
— rotons Son, Stee ust tome bonnatar ond. 117,240 met -oalby shectrie ‘fgets and steel for cast- must be litigated through adversary A 


ings, total 1,843,516 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1949, as follows: Open 


hearth 84,817,040 net tons, bessemer 5,191,000 net tons, electric 6,112,890 net tons, total 96,120,930. proceedings to the bitter end. 
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New Toledo Plan: Area Pensions 


Northwestern Ohio industrialists resist move by UAW-CIO 
to impose regional retirement plan. 
posal would mean bankruptcy for many smaller companies 


TOLEDO is a city of unique labor 
problems. In the 1930s it attracted 
national attention with its ‘Toledo 
Plan” when an industrial peace board 
was set up following a series of 
bitter strikes. Today there is a new 
“Toledo Plan.” 

On Oct. 1, Richard T. Gosser, 
regional vice president of the United 
Auto Workers-CIO announced that 
125 industries in Toledo and _ sur- 
rounding area would be asked to 
sign agreements for an area pension 
plan, with a common fund and to 
be administered by a board of local 
trustees. The board would be com- 
posed of seven men from industry, 
seven from labor, and a deciding 
neutral. 

Initiation Fee—To get the plan 
started, each employer would be 
asked to ante $125 for each of his 
workers. This would raise about $6 
million. To support the plan, each 
employer would contribute 10 cents 
an hour for each worker, increasing 
the plan’s income by about $9.6 mil- 
lion yearly, on the basis of the 48,000 
workers employed by 125 industries. 

Strikes Threatened—In announcing 
his plan, Mr. Gosser coupled it with 
the statement that “we shall not 
hesitate to strike any plant that re- 
fuses to co-operate,” and other state- 
ments that in striking he “would 
keep them down for a year if neces- 
sary.” He announced a levy on union 
members to support such strikes, 
started taking strike votes, and in 
a half dozen instances presented his 
plan verbally to management, actual- 
ly giving a strike deadline to at 
least one company. Newspaper re- 
ports naming specific “target” com- 
panies and a deadline of a few days 
after Christmas are discounted in 
industrial circles of the Ohio city. 

Employers Organize—In mid-Octo- 
ber the “Committee to Save Toledo’s 
Payrolls” was formed. It is headed 
by Harris McIntosh, president of 
Toledo Scale Co., as chairman; with 
F. H. Adams, Surface Combustion 
Corp., and R. A. Stranahan, presi- 
dent of the Champion Spark Plug Co., 
as co-chairman. Lev Flournoy, To- 
ledo public relations counsel, is its 
executive manager. The committee 
includes nine industrialists and 16 
other civic leaders on a board of trus- 
ces, Within a short time over 2500 
members had offered their services. 

That this number could be in- 
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RICHARD T. GOSSER 


. man with a plan 


creased by a campaign to obtain their 
help goes without saying, but the 
committee withheld such action, and 
resorted to an advertising campaign 
in Toledo newspapers, seeking to 
establish that the Gosser “plan,” 
so-called, is fantastic and unwork- 
able; that among the effects, if it 
should be adopted, would be irrepar- 
able damage to Toledo’s many in- 
dustries in a national competitive 
sense, and possibly bankruptcy for 
many of the smaller ones. 

Start Long-Term Program — This 
campaign, has been accompai.ied by 
an appeal to all Toledo citizens, in- 
cluding labor unions, to unite in 
clarifying the city’s community labor 
position. The committee declares 
Toledo has long suffered from dic- 
tatorial labor practices and that, as 
a result, industries don’t want to 
locate their expansions there. And 
new industries have not come to the 
city. It is an objective of this com- 
munity to clarify these practices and 
to relieve these conditions. That the 
committee thus will be embarked on 
a long-haul program, possibly without 
precedent in the nation, is freely ad- 
mitted. 

“Plan” Resisted — Meanwhile, the 
committee and most of the 125 in- 
dustries involved are standing fast. 
Not opposed to pensions, properly 
arrived at on a company-by-company 
basis through accepted collective 
bargaining procedure, the committee 


Contend union pro- 


and the industries are hard and fast 
against the proposed Gosser ‘plan,’ 
on the basis of what they know of it. 

Ironically enough, while Mr. Gosser 
speaks often of his “plan,’”’ no com- 
pleted plan ever has been formally 
presented to the industrialists in- 
volved or to the committee. What 
they know of it is based on: The 
UAW’s verbal representation to some 
of the industries, Mr. Gosser’s state- 
ments and advertisements, fragmen- 
tary comments from satellites, and 
a synopsis or outline of the plan that 
was submitted to the industries, leav- 
ing most of the pertinent questions 
unanswered. 

Attacked by Press—The situation 
has been highlighted by the attitude 
of the Toledo Blade, long known as 
friendly to labor and one of the liberal 
papers of the Middle West. The news- 
paper, in a page-one editorial pub- 
lished Oct. 21 asked: “Are our in- 
dustries going to knuckle under to 
Mr. Gosser’s latest demands, knowing 
that if he gets away with these, he 
will be back for more? 

“Are our workers, already fearful 
and apprehensive, going to let him 
increase unemployment in this com- 
munity ? 

“Is everybody in Toledo, the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker, going to let him disrupt the 
industrial life, the business life, upon 
which the prosperity of all of us de- 
pends? 

“The Blade has no quarrel with 
organized labor. The Blade seeks to 
serve this whole community. 

But the time has come to let Mr. 
Gosser know that he is neither going 
to rule or ruin Toledo.” 

With no formal and complete plan 
before them the committee has been 
at some difficulty in publicly attack- 
ing the Gosser proposals on the al- 
ways shifting basis of what is known 
of them. It has had to ask questions. 
The committee takes the position 
that before its own answer to them 
could be complete it would have to 
have the final draft of a plan long 
enough to obtain the actuarial, fi- 
nancial and legal talent to review it. 


Committee Wants To Know—In a 
recent advertisement, the committee 
asked some questions. From frag- 
mentary statements, the committee 
said, there is only one thing outstand- 
ing, and that is the implied union 
statement, “Sign and then we’ll tell 
you what you've signed.” 

“The companies affected know 
enough from what has been said to 
know that a ‘plan’ is in the making,” 
the message continued. “It is on an 
area basis. It may be 10 cents or 
12 cents an hour. Both figures have 
been used. A $125 per man payment is 
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demanded as a starter. Toledo's in- 
dustrialists naturally wonder. They 
ask questions. They haven't got the 
answers and no one has volunteered 
them.” 

Twenty Questions—The committee 
then asked twenty questions, among 
them: Has an actuarial formula been 
followed? Is the plan the brainchild 
of local men or a reflection of na- 
tional policy? Has the United Mine 
Workers plan which collapsed been 
considered? Why did the UAW de- 
part from the company-by-company 
basis? What guarantee exists that 
there will not be an unlimited num- 
ber of additional levies? Might not 
a fantastic cost figure result from 
giving due credit to past service of 
many workers? 

What happens to the pensions of 
workers who are represented by no 
union at all? Will the plan protect 
members who someday might be de- 
clared to be not in good standing? 
Would not the continued stability 
of each employing firm tremendously 
influence the safety of the plan? 
Could administrators equa! to the 
task be obtained? Does the plan meet 
the requirements of the _ internal 
revenue code? 

What will the cost of administra- 
tion be? Does the plan conform to 
the state insurance requirements? 
What guarantee is there tuat the 
amount asked is sufficient? Who 
would pay the benefits of those 
persons retired if a large number of 
employees or employers leave the 
city? What restrictions are _ pro- 
posed on the investment of the pro- 
posed funds? How would the plan 
affect other plans already in exis- 
tence? 

Only Few Vote—It is significant 
that strike votes taken concerning 
Gosser’s demands in many of the 125 
industries have been reflections of a 
splinter of a fraction. A majority of 
2000 present from 6000 affected voted 
for the p!an in one instance. In an- 
other, 29 men present, by their votes, 
chose to speak for 1500. While a 
handful of men in union voting fre- 
quently commits a much larger num- 
ber, in the present instance the frac- 
tion voting has been small, and the 
issue, of course, is more important 
perhaps than any with which the 
union previously has been confronted. 

Nationally, the Toledo situation is 
attracting a lot of attention. Nowhere 
else in the nation is it being dupli- 
cated or even imitated. The spectacle 
of one labor leader. attempting to 
set up a pension province in the in- 
terior of the nation, operated dif- 
ferently from all other areas, and 
with the inherent competitive dis- 
advantages such a situation implies, 
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grips the minds of hundreds of editors 
and commentators and students of 
economics and the labor movement. 


Timken Workers Return 

Losers of $3.5 million in wages are 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. workers 
who are back at their jobs after 
a 38-day strike. The settlement, last 
among the larger steel companies, 
was made Dec. 12 on the general 
pension and insurance pattern estab- 
lished in the Bethlehem agreement. 

Workers will receive minimum pen- 
sions of $100 a month, including so- 
cial security, after 25 years of em- 
ployment at age 65. Costs of an im- 
proved social insurance program will 
be borne jointly by company and em- 
ployees, 


Strength To Pay Pensions 

Company-financed pension plans 
will tumble like houses of cards if 
the strength of industry is not safe- 
guarded. 

“Let us alone,’ Benjamin F. Fair- 
less in effect warns government. The 
president of U. S. Steel Corp. spoke 
to the Lllinois Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation in Chicago, Dec. 13. The steel 
industry’s security schemes “will fall 
if the strength of the foundation is 
overtaxed,” he says. To meet its re- 
sponsibilities, industry must be free 
from “burdensome taxation, interfer- 
ence with production, unwarranted 
probing, baiting, harassment and 
misrepresentation, along with. recur- 
rent attempts at fanning up an at- 
mosphere of hostility to business.” 


Lone Star Financing Pipe Mill 


LONE Star Steel Co. seeks to raise 
$7 million to finance construction of 
a cast iron pressure pipe plant and 
for other corporate purposes. Sale of 
first mortgage bonds will provide 
$5 million and sales of previously un- 
issued common stock will provide $2 
million. 

The pipe plant, to be built at Lone 
Star, Tex., will be in production by 
August, 1950. 

Lone Star also plans to build a 
$52.5 million steel plant in eastern 
Texas which the RFC will help 
finance. 


CF&I To Improve Colorado Plant 


COLORADO Fuel & Iron Corp. will 
improve its Pueblo, Colo., steel plant 
at a cost of between $2.5 million and 
$3 million. Engineering work is pro- 
gressing, but will require several 
more months to complete, The proj- 
ects may be operating by mid-1951. 

New facilities will be: 

A new rail slitting and rerolling 





mill, to be built in the space former] 
occupied by the old rod mill. Th: 
products of this mill will include min« 
rails and fastenings, concrete rein- 
forcing bars, fence posts, light struc- 
tural shapes and miscellaneous items 
Some of these products such as mine 
rails, reinforcing bars and fence posts 
are already being produced, but addi- 
tional tonnage is needed. 

Installation of seven preheaters at 
the main boiler plant which will make 
possible an additional output of 150,- 
000 Ibs of steam per hour. This in- 
stallation will aid fuel economies and 
will permit further use of waste 
gases from the blast furnace. 

Installation of a new 15,000 kw 
generator. This will supplement other 
generators and will provide power for 
rail slitting and rerolling mill. 


Ryerson Finishes Chicago Unit 


JOSEPH T. Ryerson & Son Inc. has 
finished construction of an addition 
to its Chicago steel distributing plant. 

The new building provides about 
118,000 sq ft of plant and office 
space. It is at 15th and Rockwell 
streets and forms a part of the north 
unit of Ryerson’s Chicago facility. 
The total plant now has a capacity of 
from 75,000 to 100,000 tons of carbon, 
alloy and stainless steel which are 
carried in stock for shipment in al- 
most every shape, size and finish. 

Ryerson started in Chicago in 1842. 
The company has 13. steel-service 
plants across the nation. 


Jessop Steel Seeks RFC Loan 


RECONSTRUCTION Finance Corp. 
is considering a request from Jessop 
Steel Co., Washington, Pa., for a 
$1.3 million loan. Company employs 
733; this would be raised to 1000 if 
the loan were granted. Frank B. 
Rackley, executive vice president, 
says Jessop’s payroll of $250,000 
monthly represents 12 per cent of the 
entire payroll of Washington. This 
area has been certified as critical 
from the standpoint of unemploy- 
ment. 


J&L Subsidiary Buys Barrel Units 


AMERICAN Can Co. has sold two 
of its plants, at Toledo, O., and At- 
lanta, to the J & L Steel Barrel Co. 
The sale is effective Jan. 3. 

The barrel company, a_ wholly 
owned subsidiary of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., will assume the galvan- 
ized ware and heavy steel container 
business of the can manufacturing 
firm. The Toledo and Atlanta plants 
are the only two of the more than 60 
operated by American Can in the 
U. S. and Canada which specialize in 
heavy-gage and galvanized metals. 
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Capital Outlays Fall 


Plant, equipment expenditures 
in first quarter of 1950 esti- 
mated to be off 14 per cent 


AMERICAN business, exclusive of 
agriculture, expects to spend about 
14 per cent less on new plants and 
equipment in the first quarter of 
1950 than in the corresponding period 
of 1949. That is an estimate made 
by the Department of Commerce and 
Securities & Exchange Commission. 

The sharp decline in expenditures 
anticipated for the first 1950 quar- 
ter is caused by seasonal influences 
and also is a continuation of the 
drop which started last spring. Ex- 
penditures in the last half of this 
year are expected to be 14 per cent 
below the last half of 1948. Capital 
outlays for all of 1949, estimated at 
$17.9 billion, compare with a total of 
$19.2 billion in 1948. 

Costs Cut Outlays—Actual expend- 
itures for new plant and equipment 
in the third quarter of 1949 are esti- 
mated at $4.4 billion; expenditures 
for the fourth quarter will be about 
the same; the first 1950 period out- 
lay will be about $3.8 billion. The 
reduced expenditures during 1949 are 
not fully accounted for by the de- 
cline in costs in the year. There was 
also a drop in physical volume. Al- 
though the 1949 outlay is less than 
in 1948, the year is still the second 
best in history. 

As indicated in the table on this 
page, in only one industry group—elec- 
tric and gas utilities—are capital out- 
lays in the last half of 1949 estimated 
to be higher than in the last half 
of 1948. This industry also expects 
to spend more in the first quarter 
of 1950 than in the same period of 
1949, 

All other industry groups. ex- 
pect to spend less in the first 1950 
quarter than in the same period of 
1949. Declines range from 12 per 
cent for commercial and micscellane- 
ous companies to about 40 per cent 
for railroads and other transportation 
companies. Manufacturing and min- 
ing companies believe they'll spend 
about 18 per cent less in the first 
quarter of 1950. 


Outlays Under Estimates—Actual 
expenditures for the third quarter 
of 1949 are about 4 per cent under 
the previous preliminary estimate 
(see STEEL, Oct. 3, p. 44). Fourth 
quarter expenditures as now esti- 
mated are 4 per cent higher than 
previously expected. This reflects 
upward revisions in expenditures 
planned by manufacturing companies 
and electric and gas utilities. 













































NEW PLANT, EQUIPMENT 
EXPENDITURES 
(FIGURES IN MILLIONS ) 

Ist QTR. 

FH 1949 

1 $4460 
2n0QTR 

cote 1949 
fae $4660 
3r0 QTR. 

1949 

$4360 
4m QTR 

1949 

EEE $4430 
ist QTR* 

i950 
EEE $3820 
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Freight Cars Going Downhill 

Domestic freight car deliveries in 
November were 4376, the American 
Railway Car Institute says. October 
production was 4532 cars. 

Of November deliveries 2649 were 
from car builders; 1727 were built in 
railroad shops. Production on lead- 
ing types of cars was: Box 1017, hop- 
per 1394, gondola 1155, refrigerator 
128, tank 124. 

Orders in November totaled 1145. 
Of these 95 were placed with car 
builders, the remaining 1050 with 
railroad shops. 

Backlog of orders as of Dec. 1, the 
institute reports, was: Car builders 
5040, railroad shops 9106, for a total 
of 14,146. That compares with 17,- 
377 on Nov. 1 and 106,405 on Dec. 
1, 1948. 


U. S. Business’ New Plant, Equipment Expenditures 


(Millions of dollars) 


1947 1948 1949* 


Manufacturing ........ 7460 8340 7130 
Miike pix so co 690 800 730 
EES eee 910 1320 1340 
Other transportation ... 800 700 510 
Utilities ee ES 2680 3160 
Commercial and mise. . 4430 5390 5040 

16180 19230 17910 


{aaa 





949 1950 

Jan.- Apr.- dJuly- Oct.- Jan.*- 

Mar. June Sept. Dec.* March 
1850 1880 1690 1710 1520 
190 190 180 170 160 
360 ago 310 290 220 
130 140 130 110 80 
680 780 790 906 740 
1260 1290 1260 1250 1110 
4460 4660 4360 4430 3820 


* Estimated. Note: Figures are rounded and will not necessarily add to totals. Source: Com- 


merce Department, SEC. 


December 19, 1949 


Truck Freight Tonnage Up 


The volume of intercity freight 
hauled by Class I motor carriers in 
the third quarter of 1949 jumped 
6.7 per cent over that carried in 
the same period last year. 

This is the largest relative increase 
in traffic recorded in any quarter 
this year. It compares with increases 
of 2.9 per cent in the first quarter 
and 1.9 per cent in the second quar- 
ter of this year as compared to the 
same quarters last year. The 1368 
Class I intercity common and con- 
tract carriers carried 33,511,763 tons 
in the third quarter, compared with 
31,409,128 tons in the same period 
last year. Automobiles account for 
a large portion of the overall in- 
crease. 


Orient Needs U. S. Steel 


A large potential market in the 
Orient for structural shapes and 
other steel products made by West 
Coast mills is foreseen by C. M. Den- 
ton, president of Pacific Iron & Steel 
Exporting Co. 

But this traffic might be lost, says 
Mr, Denton, if West Coast shippers 
are at a competitive disadvantage 
as a result of lower shipping charges 
to foreign-flag vessels or U. S. ships 
operating from the East Coast. He 
testified in San Francisco at a U. S. 
Maritime Commission hearing on a 
plea by two lines for subsidies in 
the Orient trade. 

Lower shipping rates and more 
frequent sailings are the objectives 
of West Coast steel exporters. Ship- 
ping costs on structural shapes from 
the Pacific coast to the Orient are 
$29.30 a ton. From the Atlantic 
coast the rate is $28 a ton. There’s 
an additional West Coast charge of 
$1.30 a ton for handling and wharf- 
age, 


Malleable Iron Needs Slip 


Lack of orders for malleable iron 
products has forced the layoff of 140 
employees at Ontario Malleable Iron 
Co., Oshawa, Ont. The 250 men 
still working go on a five-day week. 


Chicago Buyers Optimistic 

Four out of five participating in 
the Purchasing Agents Association 
of Chicago’s survey are optimistic 
about first quarter business prospects. 
Only 21 per cent expect a decline 
from a year ago. 

Buyers estimate that the 1949 busi- 
ness volume will be only 10 per cent 
lower than the 1948 level. Deliveries, 
prices, inventories, employment, pro- 
duction, backlog and business condi- 
tions show little variation for the 
last four months. More purchasing 
agents are buying on a 60 or 90-day 
basis than formerly. As of Nov. 30, 
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74 per cent were buying for this 
period, compared with 65 per cent 
Oct. 31 and 52 per cent Sept. 30. 


Oil Field Goods Demand Off 


Large increases in stocks of heavy 
oil on the West Coast have curtailed 
California oil field operations and re- 
duced the demand for oil field equip- 
ment. 

Offsetting this is an increased need 
for oil refining equipment. California 
refiners are expanding and modifying 
their facilities to process heavy pe- 
troleum into lighter products in great- 
er demand. 


Rain Aids Power Output 


Heavy rains in the Pacific North- 
west relieved drought conditions and 
enabled the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration to boost hydroelectric 
output. 

The administration has _ restored 
60,000 to 70,000 kw of interruptible 
power to Aluminum Co. of America 
at Vancouver, Wash., and to Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. at Spo- 
kane. The power was curtailed Oct. 
26. Alcoa expects to increase out- 
put 25 per cent. 


Ford Plant on Overtime 


The Buffalo assembly plant of Ford 
Motor Co. will go on an overtime 
basis Jan, 3, operating nine hours 
a day, five days a week. 


Consumer Prices Dip 

Consumers’ prices dipped 1.1 per 
cent from September to October, 
says the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Decreases were re- 
ported in 57 of the 61 cities included 
in the board’s monthly survey. Over 
the year—October, 1948, to October, 
1949__consumers’ prices dropped 2.7 
per cent. 

The purchasing value of the con- 
sumer dollar (January, 1939, as 100 
cents) was 62.5 cents in October. This 
is an 2.8 per cent increase from 
October, 1948. 


All Business Off in October 


Manufacturers’ business slowed in 
October because of coal and steel 
strikes, says the Office of Business 
Economics, Commerce Department. 
Sales totaled $18 billion, a decline of 
$1.3 billion for the month. Value of 
new orders also fell below Septembe:; 
levels. Inventory liquidation was con- 
tinued but at a slower rate than in 
recent months. 

The October decline in sales was 
heaviest in durables where sales for 
the month were $7 billion: They 
were $8 billion in September. The 
sales drop for this group was con- 
traseasonal. 


Shot-in-the-Arm Economics Hit 

Both government and business must 
quit shot-in-the-arm economics. The 
government must stop its fiscal se- 
rums which bring economic jags. 





CLAUDE ADAMS PUTNAM 
. new NAM president 


Business must realize that stimulants 
contributing to the immediate post- 
war boom are no longer available. 

That’s the diagnosis of Dr. Harold 
G. Moulton, president, Brookings In- 
stitution, who spoke before the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers’ 
industry congress in New York, Dec. 
7-9. (For other information on the 
NAM meeting, see STEEL, Dec. 12, 
p. 60). Dr. Moulton thinks certain 
factors aiding immediate postwar 
business are disappearing. He says: 
Capital expenditures for plant expan- 
sion have passed their peak; exports 
to Europe should decline; deficiencies 
in consumer goods supplies have been 
overcome; the level of armament ex- 
penditures may be reduced. 

“Our future prosperity depends up- 
on our capacity to create additional 
buying power,” he says. “This re- 
quires an intensification of techno- 
logical progress because increasing 
man-hour output constitutes the only 
foundation for higher standards of 
living. There is scant future in try- 
ing to sell more goods to the shrink- 
ing rich and middle classes.” 

The 1950 president of NAM is 
Claude Adams Putnam, *president of 
Markem Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 
Markem makes power-driven de- 
vices for marking and identifying 
goods in process, finished articles and 





containers. A director of NAM fcr 
six years, he served in 1949 as 4 
member of the association’s executi\ 
committee. He started his career as 
a machinist, joined Markem when 
was organized in 1911 and has bee 
its president since 1929. As NAM 
president he succeeds Wallace I 
Bennett of Salt Lake City who be- 
comes chairman of the NAM board 
of directors. 


Dutch Plan Steel Expansion 


ROYAL Dutch Blast Furnace & Stee! 
Co. is starting a $47,010,000 iron and 
steel expansion program. ECA will 
provide $23.5 million of the total and 
the rest will be provided through 
an issue of capital stock and by loans. 

The company will increase its crude 
steel capacity from 340,000 to 570,- 
000 tons per year by enlarging cer- 
tain of its existing open-hearth fur- 
naces and modernizing its existing 
plants. The company will also shut 
down its second-hand sheet mill and 
install integrated rolling facilities. 

With completion of the expansion 
program, annual production of fin- 
ished steel products will amount to 
205,000 tons of plate, 60,000 tons of 
hot-rolled sheet and 150,000 tons of 
cold-rolled sheet and tin plate. Hol- 
land will continue to be one of the 
largest European importers of finished 
steel, even though the increased pro- 
duction will be for domestic con- 
sumption. 

Royal Dutch is 25 per cent owned 
by the Netherlands government, 15 
per cent by the city of Amsterdam 
and 60 per cent by private share- 
holders. 


Antipollution Board Reports 


OHIO River Valley Water Sanitation 
Commission, now 17 months old, has 
taken nine steps toward antipollution 
maturity. The eight-state organiza- 
tion just issued its annual report. 

Among its accomplishments are: 

Establishment of standards for the 
22-mile stretch of the Ohio known 
as the Cincinnati pool. Cincinnati and 
other cities discharging into the pool 
are designing new sewage treatment 
works, 

Survey of Pittsburgh and Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., water areas to expedite 
construction of remedial works on 
these badly polluted sections of the 
river. 

Action to prevent discharge of new 
pollution from industrial plants in 
the form of  hardness-producing 
wastes. 

Survey of the pollution loads in 
the Wabash river. 

Co-operative program with Armco 
Steel Corp. and Ohio to curb water 
pollution from phenol (See STEE!, 
Dec. 5, p, 66). 
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Sales May Double 


Lombard Corp. finds new ideas 
pay off in designing forming, 
extruding equipment 


BASED on inquiries and quotations 
outstanding, 1950 sales of the Lom- 
bard Corp., Youngstown, should ex- 
ceed $2.5 million, G. J. Meyer, presi- 
dent, anticipates. This compares 
with sales of $1,350,000 in 1949 and 
$1 million in 1948. : 

The corporation was formed five 
years ago by D. L. Lombard, chair- 
man. Its growth has been phenom- 
enal, 

Mr. Lombard formerly worked as 
an engineer for the Truscon Steel 
Co., Republic Steel Corp. subsidiary, 
and served the War Production Board 
as industrial specialist. He then be- 
came associated with the Schloemann 
Engineering Corp. as assistant to the 
president and developed an intimate 
knowledge of the design and manu- 
facture of large presses for extrusion 
of aluminum, copper, bronze and 
magnesium. 

When Schloemann was taken over 
by the alien property custodian, Mr. 


Lombard returned to Youngstown to 
form the Lombard Corp. to engage 
in engineering and consulting work 
and the design of mechanical and 
hydraulic equipment with particular 
emphasis on extruding and forming. 


Improve Schloemann Designs—Lom- 
bard Corp. designs embody the basic 
ideas of Schloemann plus such im- 
provements as the self-contained oil 
hydraulic system for extrusion press- 
es mounted on a platform above the 
press, thus saving floor space and 
simplifying the operation. 

Lombard has an arrangement with 
the United Engineering & Foundry 
Co. for the manufacture and assem- 
bly of its equipment, work now un- 
der way including five large presses. 

Baling Plants for Pakistan—The 
company also is in the process of 
furnishing and installing five jute 
baling plants in Pakistan, costing 
over $1 million. Plants of this type 
formerly were furnished by Great 
Britain. Customers in this country 
currently include large steel and met- 
al companies and manufacturers of 
extruded metal products. 

Mr. Meyer, president, was vice 
president of the Truscon Steel Co., 


before it was acquired by Republic 
Steel. After Republic acquired con- 
trol, Mr. Meyer was retained as gen- 
eral manager of sales and a director. 

Plan New Plant—Lombard plans 
construction of a combined engineer- 
ing and sales office with an experi- 
mental plant or laboratory. Company 
engineers already have developed 
techniques for the extrusion of stain- 
less steel and other ferrous alloys. 


Section of Gas Pipeline Finished 


CONSTRUCTION has been completed 
on the first section of the “super 
inch” natural gas pipeline from Texas 
and New Mexico fields to northern 
California. 

This section starts about 50 miles 
south of San Francisco and runs to 
a point near Hollister, about 130 
miles south of San Francisco, Here 
it has been connected with another 
line from southern California. Until 
the full line from Texas is completed, 
this section will be used to bring gas 
from the California fields to north- 
ern California distribution lines. 

Construction will soon start on the 
other end of the “super inch” in the 
Arizona desert. 


Weirton Steel Co. Installs 2-Mile Belt To Haul Coal from Morgantown Mine 


“SUPER RUBBER railroad” is what 
you might call the 10,900-ft con- 
veyor belt that Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. installed in Weirton Steel 
Co.'s 2-mile tunnel near Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 

The single unit conveyor will haul 
coal from the washery located near 
the Weirton coal mine through a tun- 
nel in an adjacent hill to a tipple 





motor drives the belt which is re- 
quired to deliver about 250 tons of 
coal per hour to railroad or barge 
loading chutes. The belt travels 300 
feet per minute. 

Goodyear furnished more than 
22,000 ft of belting for the haul and 
return through the tunnel. The “rub- 
ber” railroad consumed 152,798 Ib of 
rubber, 50,941 lb of cotton, 39,754 Ib 








weighs about 122 tons. A lump of 
coal dumped on the belt will drop 
into a waiting barge 36 minutes later. 
After barges are loaded, they proceed 
down the Monongahela to the Ohio 
river at Pittsburgh. From there they 
go to Weirton, W. Va. The con- 
veyor is expected to be in operation 
this month. Operations in the $5 mil- 
lion coal pit are expected to start 





on the Monongahela river. A 300 hp of steel cable; the whole thing next spring. 
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51G BELT: In Fig. 1 is artist's conception of Weirton Steel Co.’s 
single unit conveyor belt just installed at the Weirton mine 
iear Morgantown, W. Va., by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.'s 
Mechanical Goods Division. Conveyor carries coal through 
2-mile tunnel from transfer house to loading point on Mo- 
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- BELT 10,900 FT. ~ 


thea. 


nongahela river. 





tail end of conveyor belt. 
at transfer point on short belt and dumps coal on main belt 
for journey through tunnel. 
coal through tunnel. 


In Fig. 2 can be seen transfer house and 


Coal from washery arrives 


Fig. 3 shows 30-in. belt taking 
Fig. 4—Coal comes off river tipple 
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There'll be no retreat in the campaign to break up big busi- 
ness. Suits against A & P, the Big Four meatpackers, A T & T 
will be prosecuted. New suits are in the offing 


THE ADMINISTRATION ’s new 
“positive program” to unify antitrust 
procedure does not mean, as has been 
reported, any softening in enforce- 
ment policy. 

There is to be no retreat in the 
campaign to break up big corpora- 
tions. Current actions to break up 
the Big Four meat packers into 14 
separate integrated concerns, the 
A & P grocery store chain into seven 
regional chains stripped of manu- 
facturing subsidiaries and to remove 
Western Electric Co. from the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
empire will be prosecuted vigorously. 
And new suits to break up other big 
combinations are in the offing. 

A New Program — Adopted by 
President Truman at the recommen- 
dation of Commerce Secretary 
Charles Sawyer, the program aims: 

1. At co-ordinating the enforcement 
activities of the Justice Department 
and the Federal Trade Commission. 

2. At promoting compliance by ed- 
ucating business men as to what they 
can and cannot do under the anti- 
trust laws. 

The latter angle is based on Mr. 
Sawyer’s belief that most business 
men want to obey the law and will 
do so if they have a clear under- 
standing of it. 

The new program will be shaped 
up by an interagency committee 
headed by Secretary Sawyer. Justice, 
FTC and the Council of Economic 
Advisers will be represented. Other 
agencies may be called in after the 
work gets rolling. At the start the 
committee is to be concerned only 
with co-ordination of policies deal- 
ing with “unfair competition, monopo- 
ly and other restraints of trade.” It 
will not be concerned with the many 
other problems of business—as those 
presented by the present badly con- 
structed tax system. 

That there is no intention to re- 
cede from the policy of seeking the 
breakup of more large aggregations 
is indicated by utterances like Presi- 
dent’s Truman’s blast against the 
“big interests’ in his Kansas City 
speech. It also is indicated by what 
is going on in the House Judiciary 
Monopoly subcommittee. Its hear- 
ings have been conducted by Chair- 
man Emanuel Celler (Dem., N. Y.) 
as an administration sounding board. 
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Mr. Celler has expressed this “bird’s- 
eye view of what is formulating in 
my mind:” 

Give some agency, perhaps the 
FTC a broad definition of authority 
expressed in general terms like the 
Sherman Act. The agency would 
pass on contemplated mergers or 
acquisitions and issue desist orders 
subject to court review. The agency 
also would be instructed to study 
existing large organizations and 
order them broken up, subject to 
court approval, if such action ‘‘would 
promote competition, result in in- 
creased efficiency, and otherwise be 
in the public interest.” 


Time and Again—Mr. Celler names 
large interests he thinks ought to be 
broken up. He has mentioned United 
States Steel Corp., General Motors 
Corp., General Electric Co., Westing- 
house Electric Co., the big distillers, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
and some big soap makers. 


He classes as a “myth”’ the popular 
impression that big corporations are 
efficient. He brought out an opinion 
that U. S. Steel common is worth 


$100 a share and is selling for abo it 
$25 because of bad management. I1- 
creased efficiency he says, has r- 
sulted from breaking up big interes‘s 
in the past: ‘Despite dire predic- 
tions in the ‘30s, the effect of di- 
vestitures of operating companics 
from public utility holding companies 
has reduced rates for gas and elec- 
tricity and an increase in the value 
of stock of the operating companies.” 

Something Baneful in Bigness?— 
“Something must be done _ with 
reference to size in and of itself,” he 
declares. “How far should government 
allow such concentration as that of 


General Motors—in washing ma- 
chines, Frigidaires, diesel engines, 
trucks, Delco products? It has 400,- 


000 stockholders, 400,000 employees, 
operates all over the country and 
in various parts of the world. You 
get to a point where it is so large 
that it effects the lives and happi- 
ness of so many people that you 
could not let it fail. No matter how 
inefficient it might become, you just 
could not let General Motors fail, no 
more than you could let Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. go to the wall, no 
more than you could let General 
Electric go to the wall. Is _ there 
not something baneful in such a situ- 
ation ?” 

Again reflecting the administration 





AIR FORCE: Lined up on the parking ramp at Andrews Air Force Base, Md., 
are (front to rear): North American F-86 (world’s speed holder—670.981 mph), 
Lockheed F-80 “Shooting Star,” North American F-82 (night fighter), Republic 
F-84 “Thunderjet,” Northrup B-49 “Flying Wing,” Consolidated Vultee B-36 
(world’s largest land-based bomber), Boeing B-47, and North American B-45 
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by Flamatic selective surface hardening 


With Flamatic hardening, you get the hardness values you want, 
where you want them, part after part, fast—and for less money. 


The spur gear shown above illustrates the accuracy with which 








Flamatic hardening can meet difficult specifications. It is one of 





many types of parts (gears up to 18” OD, shafts up to 24” long) 
Flamatic hardened by Pittsburgh Commercial Heat Treating Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., right to the customer's specs. Flamatic’s rapid heating 
confines heat to desired areas, and electronic temperature control 
holds surface temperature to a pin point (plus or minus 5°F.)— 
insures desired results every time .. . If surface hardening can 

make your product better, chances are Flamatic can make it 

better for less money. Send us a part print for recommendations, 


or write for booklet of case histories. 
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viewpoint, Rep. Celler sees no need 
for breaking up big unions along 
with big corporations: 

“When you have the U. S. Steel 
Corp. employing people in the thou- 
sands, it is essential for labor unions 
to grow larger. Combinations of labor 
that attempt to raise wages and pur- 
chasing power and seek some mea- 
sure of security for a majority of the 
workers should not be put in the 
same category as aggregations of 
capital put together by stock jobbing 
that have the power to raise and 
lower prices at will, to create arti- 
ficial scarcities and develop price 
maintenance. We would not have 
huge tabor unions if we had small 
industrial entities. So, first get after 
capital; then, if labor does not follow 
as it should, get after labor.” 


Employment Review Board Set Up 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT Re- 
view Board has been set up by Sec- 
retary Johnson as an integral fea- 
ture of the Defense Department’s 
industrial security organization. 

Its function is to receive and pass 
on appeals from military contractors 
whose employees have been denied ac- 
cess to classified information. Chair- 
man of the new board is John T. Ma- 
son, production consultant attached 
to the Munitions Board. The new 
board has authority to establish area 
or regional boards in case of future 
need 


The Taxpayer Doesn't Lose! 


BUSINESS LOAN losses of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. average 
about 0.75 per cent, RFC Director 
Harvey J. Gunderson told the Doug- 
las subcommittee, Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, during its 
investigation of government mone- 
tary and fiscal policies. 

But the losses, he says, do aot 
come out of taxpayers; they are more 
than balanced by net profits from 
charging an average interest of 3.5 
per cent on loans. Since RFC started 
its lending operations in 1932 its 
net profits on this kind of busines:, 
he reports, have come to a little more 
than $375 million. 


Art of Ship Repair To Stay Alive 


TO KEEP ALIVE the art of ship 
repair and maintenance, the Navy 
has activated—in the Naval Reserve 
-—ten ship repair divisions and will 
increase this to 20 divisions in the 
current fiscal year. 

Each division consists of 200 en- 
listed men and ten officers; it will 
engage in actual ship repair work 
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at nearby naval ship yards, over con- 
venient periods, thus serving as the 
nucieus around which ship repair 
personnel will be built in the event 
of another war. 

Already organized are ship repair 
divisions in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Charleston, S. C., San Diego, Cailif., 
Bremerton, Wash., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Portsmouth, Va., New Orleans, Val- 
lejo, Calif., and Washington, D. C. 
Ten additional divisions will be at 
Providence, R. I., Camden, N. J., Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Portland, Oreg., New- 
ark, N. J., Jacksonville, Fla., Cleve- 
land, Compton, Calif., and one other 
point—possibly San Francisco—still 
to be selected. 


Steelman Gets Budget Figures 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT expendi- 
tures for research and development 
work will come to $1380 million, ac- 
cording to a tabulation made by the 
Budget Bureau for Presidential As- 
sistant John R. Steelman. 

The figure includes an unspecified 
amount for construction of buildings 
for research and development work, 
particularly for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The breakdown of ex- 
penditures by departments is: 

Atomic Energy Commission $320 
million; Federal Security Agency $42 
million; General Services Administra- 
tion $31 million; National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics $70 mil- 
lion; Tennessee Valley Authority $24 
million; Agriculture $55 million; 
Commerce $19 million; Defense $750 
million: Interior $46 million; all other 
$23 million. 


RFC Loans to Business 


OCTOBER business loans by the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. included 
these advances to firms identified 
with the metalworking industry: 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp., Willow Run, 
Mich., $34.4 million, for ten years, 
for machinery, equipment and work- 
ing capital for automobile produc- 
tion. 

Kaiser-Frazer Sales Corp., Willow 
Run, Mich., automobile distributor, 
$10 million, for 18 months, for work- 
ing capital. 

Clinton Machine Co. Inc., Clinton, 
Mich., manufacturer of % to 3 hp 
gas engines, $600,000, for five years 
for construction, working capital and 
debt paymert. 

Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa., motor 
truck manufacturer, $3 million for 
ten years, for machinery, equipment, 
construction, tax payment and work- 
ing capita! 

Hytron Radio & Electronics Corp., 
Salem, Mass., manufacturer of radio 
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tubes and television sets, $800,000 ‘or | 
five years, for construction, equip- | 
ment machinery and working capi al, | 


The account with Kaiser interests, 





among RFC’s most important bor. | 


rowers, is in fine shape, say RIC 


spokesmen. Kaiser Steel Co.’s orizi- | 
nal indebtedness of $123.4 million has ; 
been cut to $95.8 million in accord- |) 


ance with the schedule. Loans of $28 
million to Permanente Metals Co. 
and $1 million to Kaiser Cargoes Inc. 
have been paid in full. 


New Type Ship Passes Test 


A NEW TYPE of ship, designed by 
the Army Transportation Gorps after 
five years’ research, has cOMe through 
successful dock trial tests at Charles. 
ton, S. C. 

It has two Voith-Schneider cy- 
cloidal propellers that eliminate need 
for rudders, shaft tube, skeg and 
conventional steering mechanism as 
used in screw propulsion. And it 
has great maneuverability. The proto- 
type craft is the 127-foot Olson, in- 


rep 
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tended for use in laying mines inf 


shallow harbors. 

Though it can carry the same load 
as the conventional deep-sea model, it 
costs half the price. Army author- 
ities say the tests indicate that cy- 
cloid propellers will be of equal value 
for self-propelled lighters, towboats, 
ferries, floating cranes and tugboats. 


The Voith-Schneider propeller is 4 |) 


rotating disc set in the hull bottom, 
flush with the bottom. About the 


periphery of the disc, four to eight |) 
vertical blades are set perpendicular | 


to the disc. The blades perform an 
oscillating or sculling motion as the 
disc is rotated—like an egg-beater. 
The two propellers on the Olson are 
driven by a single shaft from the en- 
gine through a right-angle gear box 
placed between the propellers on th 
vessel centerline. 


New Name for Federal Supply 


FEDERAL SUPPLY Service is the 
new name of the former Bureau of 
Federal Supply. 

Along with the new title it re 
ceived from General Services Ad- 
ministrator Larson a redefinition of 
functions that concern all govern: 
ment procurement of supplies except 
those of the miltary departments. 
Questions about character of goods 
to be purchased, bid opening dates, 
federal specifications, and _ related 
information should be addressed t0 
Federal Supply Inquiry Office, At 
tention F. G. Moyer, Seventh and 
D streets S. W., Washington. Mr’. 
Moyer’s telephone number is District 
5700, Extension 697. 
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Members of Iron & Steel Institute gather at Bethlehem Steel Co. as... 


Charles M. Schwab Memorial Library Is Dedicated 


AFTER attending the dedication 
ceremony of Charles M. Schwab 
Memorial Library last week (STEEL, 
Dec, 12, p. 61) members of the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute gathered 
in the lobby of Bethlehem Steel Co.’s 
general offices for a picture. 

In front row, center, is Eugene G. 
Grace, chairman, Bethlehem Steel Co. 
To his right is Benjamin F. Fairless, 
president, United States Steel Corp. 
To the left of Mr. Grace is Walter 
S. Tower, president, American Iron 
& Steel Institute. 

In the first row, in the usual order, 
are Frank Purnell, president, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co.; Ben Moreell, 
chairman and president, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp.; Edward L. 
Ryerson, chairman, Inland Steel Co.; 
Charles R. Hook, chairman, Armco 
Steel Corp.; H. G. Hilton, president, 
Steel Co. of Canada Ltd; Carl I. Col- 
lins, president, Superior Steel Corp.; 
L. F. Rains, president, A, M. Byers 
Co.; and E. T. Weir, chairman, Na- 
tional Steel Corp. 

Second row: Charles M. White, 
president, Republic Steel Corp.; El- 
ton Hoyt II, Pickands, Mather & Co.; 
Henry A. Roemer, chairman and pres- 
ident, Sharon Steel Corp.; H. G. 
Batcheller, chairman, Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp.; Hoyt A. Moore, 
Cravath, Swaine & Moore; Nathan 
L. Miller, general counsel, U. S. Steel; 
Irving S. Olds, chairman of the board 
of directors, U. S. Steel; E. L. Par- 
ker, president, Columbia Steel & 
Shafting Co.; Harold L. Hughes, vice 
president, U. S. Steel; J. Heber Par- 
ker, chairman, Carpenter Steel Co.; 
Alexander E. Walker, chairman and 
president, National Supply Co.; W. 
W. Holloway, chairman, Wheeling 
Steel Corp. 
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Third row: Harry C. Crawford, 
vice president, Bethlehem Steel; John 


M. Gross, vice president (retired), 
Bethlehem Steel; Carl W. Meyers, 
president, Colorado Fuel & Iron 


Corp.; Joseph H. Carter, president, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co.; W. P. Snyder 
Jr., chairman, Crucible Steel Co. of 
America; John T. Whiting, chairman 
and president, Alan Wood Steel Co.; 
Robert W. Wolcott, chairman, Lukens 
Steel Co.; James H. Ward, vice presi- 
dent, Bethlehem Steel; George S. 
Rose, secretary, the institute; and 
Quincy Bent, vice president (retired), 
Bethlehem Steel. 

Fourth row: Paul S. Killian, Arthur 
F.. Peterson, Daniel D. Strohmeier and 
Stewart J. Cort, are Bethlehem Steel 
vice presidents. Arthur B. Homer is 
president of Bethlehem Steel. Paul 
Mackall, Frederick A. Shick, Robert 
E. McMath, Joseph M. Larkin and 
Norborne Berkeley are Bethlehem 
Steel vice presidents. 


Suggestions Pay Off at Dinner 


THE PRESIDENT of the National 
Association of Suggestion Systems 
spoke at the annual Suggestion 
Award Winners dinner meeting of 
Lukens Steel, Coatesville, Pa., last 
week, 

Francis W. McMenimen, supervisor 
of the suggestion plan of Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J., and newly elected president of 
the suggestion system association, 
was the speaker. It was the sec- 
ond successive time that the presi- 
dent of the organization spoke at 
such a Lukens dinner meeting; it 
was the fifth annual dinner for sug- 
gestion award winners at Lukens. 


CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 
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Seeeeeauaer- 
Seeeuseeens* 


Dee, 21-22, National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association: Fourth annual! national farn 
electrification conference, Stevens Hotel 
Chicago headquarters are at 
155 E. 44th St., New York 


Association 


Dec. 26-31, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science: Meeting New 
York. Association 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., Washington 


headquarters are at 


Jan. 9-13, Society of Automotive Engineers: 
Annual meeting and engineering display 
Hotel 300k-Cadillac Detroit 
headquarters are at 29 W. 39th St New 
York. 

Jan, 10-11, American Home Laundry Manu- 
facturers’ Association: Fourth nationa 
home laundry conference, in Chicago 


Society 


Jan. 10-12, Conference on Industrial and 
Safety Problems of Nuclear Technology: 
Sponsored by New York University and 
Atomic Energy Commission, at New York 
University, Washington Sq., New York 

Jan. 10-12, Society of the Plastics Industry: 
Reinforced plastics. division meeting and 
fifth annual technical session, Hotel Cleve 
land, Cleveland. Society headquarters are 
at 295 Madison Ave., New York. 


Jan. 12-13, Southern Supply & Machinery 
Distributors’ Association: Industrial dis- 
tribution forum and midyear meeting 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Biloxi, Miss 


Jan. 16-18, Truck-Trailer Manufacturers 
Association: Meeting, Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. Association 
headquarters are at 809 National Press 
Bldg., Washington. 

Jan. 16-19, Plant Maintenance Show: Spon- 
sored by American Society of Mechanica! 
Engineers and Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management, at the Public Audi- 
torium, Cleveland. Mechanical Engineers’ 
headquarters are at 29 W. 39th St., New 
York, 

Jan. 18-20, American Management Associa- 
tion: Conference on management problems, 
in San Francisco. Association headquar- 
ters are at 35u W. 42nd St., New York. 


Jan, 18-20, American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers: Annual meeting, Hotel Commodore, 
New York. Society headquarters are at 
33 W. 39th St., New York 

Jan, 19, American Iron & Steel Institute: 
Regional technical meeting, Hotel Statler 
Buffalo. This meeting originally was 
scheduled for last Sept. 29, but had to be 
postponed because of the impending steel 
strike. 

Jan, 22-24, Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel 
Inc.: Annual convention, Hotel Statler 
Washington. Institute headquarters are 
in the Dupont Circle Bldg., Washington 

Jan, 23-24, Industrial Furnace Manufacturers 
Association: Meeting, Dearborn Inn, Dear- 
born, Mich Association headquarters are 
at 420 Lexington Ave., New York 

Jan, 23-27, American Society of Heating & 
Ventilating Engineers: Southwest air con- 
ditioning exposition State Fair Park 
Dallas. 
Lexington Ave., New York 

Jan, 30-Feb. 1, American Material Handling 
Society, Chicago Chapter: Midwest ma- 
terial handling conference, in conjunctior 


Society headquarters are at 480 


with Illinois Institute of Technology, ir 
Chicago. 
Feb, 9-10, American Foundrymen’s Society, 


13th annual foundry 
Chapter head 
Michigan St., 


Wisconsin Chapter: 
conference, in Milwaukee. 
quarters are at 610 W 
Milwaukee. 

Feb. 12-16, American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers: General meeting 
Hotel Statler, New York institute head- 
quarters are at 29 W. 39th St., New York 

Feb. 13-14, Society of the Plastics Industry 
(Canada): Canadian 
Royal York Hotel, 
Canadian segment of the 
ciated with the American society 
headquarters are at 295 Madisor Ave 
New York 


annual meeting 
Toronto Ont The 


ociety is asso 


whose 
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BRITAIN. . . .Braces Herself for the Next General Elections 


Voters will decide, probably in February or March, whether 
or not they like the Labor government's diagnosis and 
prescriptions for the nation’s economic ills 


BRITISH businessmen are wondering 
if they are in the same position as 
the man who had his appendix re- 
moved, only to discover that his liver 
was the source of the trouble all 
along. 

The cry is growing louder in 
Britain that the multiple appendec- 
tomies made on the economy since 
the war—devaluation, nationalization, 
wage and price controls—have done 





RAIL EQUIPMENT MAKERS BOOM 
. export outlook still good 


little more than temporarily conceal 
the basic liver condition—statism. 
Judgment of the labor government’s 
diagnosis will come in the next gen- 
eral elections, probably in February 
or March. But if Labor’s decisions 
are repudiated, what then? The Con- 
servatives would still have to deal 
with the basic problems. 

Short-Term Good — Devaluation of 
the pound has been beneficial at least 
for the short term. A modest busi- 
ness downtrend in mid-1949 has been 
stopped. For at least the next six 
months industrial production should 
be near capacity. The government’s 
promise to cut the capital expendi- 
ture program by $700 million will 
help the public budget, but none of 
these measures will ease industry’s 
heaviest load—taxation. Although 
taxes will not rise this year, Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps bluntly states they won’t 
be lowered either. 
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Metalworking manufacturers plan 
a frontal and flanking campaign to 
bag the American dollar in 1950. 
Under no delusions about the strength 
of United States competition, indus- 
trialists believe markets for 1949 
will still be good in America for 
British-made cars, machine tools, 
textile machinery and some special- 
ty metal products. Exports to the 
U. S., which lagged last year from 
April through October, rose to $20.5 
million in November, close to the first 
quarter monthly average of $21.2 mil- 
lion but still under the $22.2 million 
monthly average for 1948. 

Even more important than this 
frontal attack will be a flanking 
movement in Canada. By buying 
more steel, autos and capital equip- 
ment from the British, the Canadians 
may be able to balance their trade 
ledger with Americans. The British 
would get the Canadian dollar, valued 
almost as much as the American, and 
some U. S. exchange. In 1949 
Canada was the world’s largest 
market for British automobiles. Sales 
of British coal and iron and steel 
products to the dominion also soared 
last year. 

Devaluation Helps Autos—Of all 
metalworking industries, devaluation 
is helping automobiles the most. Sales 
are booming in Switzerland, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, Iran and South America, 
as well as in Canada. Output of 
British vehicles in 1949 probably 
totaled about 390,000 autos, 210,000 
trucks and 100,000 farm tractors. 

Even though producing more than 
before the war, automakers are still 
working at only about 75 per cent 
of capacity. This is primarily be- 
cause of a shortage in sheet steel 
that never has been overcome since 
the end of the war. Automen have 
been forced to resort to conversion. 
From Belgium, Luxemburg and 
France they buy semifinished and 
have it rerolled in the United King- 
dom. This is costly and may mean a 
price increase this year, possibly on 
tractors. 

Machinery Sales Up — Sales of 
capital machinery used in metalwork- 
ing operations increased last year 
over the 1948 level which had been 
the previous alltime high. Devalua- 
tion accounts for this. Last sum- 
mer operations sagged alarmingly 





for manufacturers of machine tool: 
materials handling equipment an: 
special production machinery. 

Textile Machinery Market Brisk— 
The British are the largest manv- 
facturers of textile machinery in the 
world. In 1937 the industry’s total 
production was worth about $52 mil- 
lion, $144 million in 1947, $204 mil- 
lion in 1948 and about $235 million 
in 1949. In 1937 total exports were 
worth $32 million, $116 million in 
1948 and $140 million in 1949. More 
than 20 per cent of these exports go 
to the U. S. 

Shipbuilding Down -— Compared 
with a year ago, British shipbuilders 
are in bad shape. About 2000 are 
unemployed in the industry. Order 
backlogs indicate a further decline 
this year. Reconversion work and 
repair jobs on war damaged vessels 
are finished. Shipbuilders must make 
shift with routine repair contracts 
and the relatively few new ship jobs 
coming in. 

Putting the damper on shipbuild- 
ing are increased costs. A Pacific 
& Orient liner, Himalaya, just fin- 
ished, cost 55 per cent more when 
completed than was originally esti- 
mated in January, 1946, when first 
ordered. 

Rail Equipment Prospects Good— 
British makers of railroad equipment 
have been going full tilt during 1949; 
prospects are nearly as good for 1950. 
They have been hampered only by 
steel shortages, but this is clearing 
up. 

Bulk of their business is export, 
especially for British colonies. Sev- 
ere limits have been placed on re- 
construction and modernization of 
British domestic equipment. When 
the overseas buyers tighten, home rail- 
roads will get their innings. Steel 
rails are already more plentiful for 
U. K. purchasers. 

In 1948 the government-owned rail- 
roads operated at a $19 million loss. 
The deficit was about $56 million in 
1949. British freight rates are about 
55 per cent higher than they were 
before the war. If requests for an- 
other boost now being considered by 
the Transport Commission are 4ap- 
proved, rates would be 81 per cent 
above prewar levels. U. S. freight 
rates are 61 per cent above the 1935- 
1939 average. 

Iron Founders Hit — Foundrymen 
last year had no serious raw ma- 
terial troubles for the first time 
since the war. But they did have 
sales problems. Castings demand 
sagged slightly in every industry 
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last year except automotive and farm 
equipment. Producers of these classes 
of products can keep foundrymen 
going at good rates in 1950, but the 
cream has been skimmed. 

Steel Output Up—Steel production 
is the pride of industrial Britain. It hit 
an estimated 17,360,000 net tons in 
1949, and it should be higher still in 
1950. The 1948 tonnage was 16,662,- 
240; it was 14,250,880 in 1947. The 
British Iron & Steel Federation 
claims that U. K. steel, f.o.b. Britain 
is the cheapest in the world. 


Structurals, plates and sheets still 
are underproduced and will continue 
to be in 1950. Supply-demand ratio 
on other products is about even. 


Steel Expansion Progresses—The 
iron and steel investment program, 
begun in 1946, is making progress. 
It involves installation of 2.8 mil- 
lion tons more of blast furnace ca- 
pacity, complete with auxiliary coke 
ovens. Rolling mill capacity is being 
expanded, particularly for produc- 
tion of hot-rolled strip, cold-rolled 
sheets and tin plate. Capacity to 
produce billets, structural steel and 
wire rod is also expanded. Con- 
struction of the new works for Steel 
Co. of Wales is advancing rapidly. 
If completed as now planned, the 
program will cost about $1 billion. 
Nearly $70 million worth of equip- 
ment has or will come from the U. S. 

There’s no agreement on either 
the cure or the diagnosis of Britain’s 
economic maladies. Some _ Britons 
say the nation’s troubles stem as 
much from this sharp cleavage in 
opinion as from war weariness and 
statism. A question many are ask- 
ing is: Will the next general election 
bring an operation similar to those 
performed in New Zealand and 
Australia? 





ON these pages are two more 
articles in a series on the 
economic pasts, presents and 
futures of the major Western 
European countries. On Dec. 
5, we wrote about Italy and 
Sweden, on Dec. 12 about 
France and Belgium-Luxem- 
burg. Next week we conclude 
the series with a summary of 
the situation in Britain and on 
the continent, Complete iron and 
steel statistics for all indus- 
trial nations of the world will 
be carried in the 1950 Metal- 
working Yearbook issue, Jan. 2. 
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The new nation has a potentially strong domestic market 
of 50 million people who may support a mass production 





economy similar to America’s 


WESTERN GERMANY is writing her 
new economic history on pages where 
the previous story was only partially 
erased. Although some of the fresh 
passages remain illegible or obscure, 
a new trend can be seen. Western 
Germany has the chance to establish 
a mass production economy following 
the American model. 

Despite heavy industrialization in 
Europe, mass production on the 
American scale has never been prac- 
tical. National boundaries interfere 
and chop big markets into little ones. 
Compartmentized industries can ex- 
pand only so much. Before the war, 
wide variance in incomes limited 
markets for standard products. Only 
Germany had the population and the 
technology to produce like Ameri- 
cans. But from the middle of the 
19th century until 1945, militarism 
prevented an economic development 
such as occurred in the United States. 

New Route?—Western Germany 
may be back on the track. In that 
country live 50 million people, most 
of whom haven’t bought a new car or 
major appliance in at least ten years. 
In that area is a population impover- 
ished, but with an equalized income 
and ripe for cheap, standard products. 
In that area lies the bulk of old Ger- 
many’s industrial plant. 

West German government, business 
and labor leaders think the time has 
come to shift emphasis from special- 
ized export trade to an economy con- 
centrating on mass production goods. 

That is conditioned by one big “‘if’’: 
Money. Money to equip plants to 
mass produce consumer goods on an 
American basis. Money to rebuild 
service industries. 

Allied authorities are being urged 
to ease investment restrictions. Out- 
right loans, credit and partnerships 
will and are being sought from for- 
eigners. The coal industry needs to 
modernize to the tune of $930 million. 
The steel industry wants to spend 
$476 million. 

To attract foreign capital, this may 
be the campaign of persuasion: 

Circumspect behavior to show the 
world Western Germany’s peacetime 
path. 

No nationalization of industry. 


Speedy reorganization of the steel 





NEW HOUSING FOR GERMANY 
. . « Messerschmitt shifts to prefabs 


industry, as required by Law No. 75. 

Assurances that the Ruhr has the 
know-how to mass produce. 

Nationalization—Labor wants na- 
tionalization of steel and coal, but a 
compromise is possible. 

Reorganization of Steel—The 12 
German custodians of steel are still 
wrestling to organize the industry on 
a vertical, integrated basis. Separate, 
competitive companies will be formed. 
The job is tremendous, but the first 
draft of plans will be ready soon. 

Technological Know-How — Dis- 
mantling is about over. In spite of 
this factor and war damage, general 
industrial output is now about 93 per 
cent of the 1936 level. Steel produc- 
tion is 60 per cent, nonferrous metals 
83 per cent, machinery 95 per cent, 
chemicals 107 per cent and consumer 
goods 91 per cent. Most of this out- 
put has been for export. 

Machinery and auto industries are 
in the best shape. Machinery exports 
are holding well. About 170,000 cars 
and trucks were built in 1949, 50 per 
cent more than the total production 
in 1945-1948. About 250,000 vehicles, 
the 1936 output, may be built in 1950. 

Western Germany is bubbling with 
a new optimism. If it can get invest- 
ment funds, 1950 may be a purple 
passage in its economic history. 
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Let HYATTS Increase 
the Life Span of Your 
Mill Equipment 


In a majority of steel mills, ingot mold 
and charging box cars are equipped 
with Hyatt Roller Bearings. 

For more than thirty years the pref- 
erence has been for Hyatts because 
wear is reduced—broken axles are kept 
at a minimum—longer trains are 
handled quicker—less draw bar pull 
is required. 

And in roller tables, cranes, skip 
hoists, electric motors and other ma- 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 


STEEL 


terial handling equipment in the mills, 
Hyatt Roller Bearings are handling the 
tough loads with ease. 

Hyatt’s high rating with steel mills is 
due to Hyatt’s design and quality, 
which assure maximum load capacity. 
If you want help with your roller bear- 
ing requirements, write to Hyatt Bear- 
ings Division, General Motors Corpo- 
ration, Harrison, N. J., Pittsburgh and 
Chicago. 
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Studebaker delays introduction of new automatic transmis- 
sion until second quarter as production timetable is upset. 
Claimed to represent important forward step 


DETROIT 


STUDEBAKER CORP., going like a 
house afire with its radically styled 
1950 models, of which well over 90,- 
000 have now been built, had p!anned 
a considerable fanfare to accompany 
introduction of its new automatic 
transmission shortly after the first 
of the year. Detailed descriptions, 
drawings, photographs and charts 
were being packaged for transmittal 
to all newspapers and magazines, 
when a hitch developed. As with so 
many new devices, the production 
timetable was upset by delays in 
gearing up processing equipment, so 
now the unit will not be available un- 
til some time in the second quarter 
of 1950. So the publicity push was 
called off for fear that too much of 
a clamor would develop among buyers 
anxious to acquire cars equipped with 
the novel transmission. A few publi- 
cations did receive details and have 
been publishing them, with discon- 
certing effect on their competitors. 


Joint Development—The transmis- 
sion is a joint engineering develop- 
ment of Studebaker and Borg-War- 
ner Corp. and differs from anything 
yet placed on the automotive market, 
providing a number of distinct ad- 
vantages in operation and economy: 
Positive mechanical drive in high 
gear, eliminating slippage through 
the torque converter, elimination of 
creep through solenoid-actuated brak- 
ing of rear wheels while car is at a 
standstill, easy “rocking” of car to 
get out of mud or snow, no back- 
ward roll when stopping on upgrade, 
air cooling, elimination of clutch 
pedal and doubled width of brake 
pedal, engine braking on down 
grades, “push” starting at relatively 
slow speeds, mechanical lock through 
pawl and gear in “parking” position, 
weight only 31 pounds more than the 
189-pound conventional transmission 
plus overdrive, and length 3% inches 
less than the overdrive transmission 
and bell housing. 


Torque Converter — Basic design 
comprises a three-element torque con- 
verter—impeller, turbine and stator, 
two epicyclic gear sets—ring gear, 
sun gear and three planet gears, two 
gcar-type oil pumps, a multiple-disk 
clutch with four friction plates, a 
single-plate clutch controlling the di- 


rect-drive feature, three band-type 
clutches with servo mechanism, three 
free-wheel units, a valve block as- 
sembly and a centrifugal mechani- 
cal governor. 

Selector lever on the steering 
column has five positions—from left 
to right, “P’” (parking), “N” (neu- 





Automobile Production—— 
Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


1949 1948 

January 445,092 422,236 
February 443,734 399,471 
March 543,711 519,154 
April 569,728 462,323 
May 508,101 359,966 
June 623,689 454,401 
Six mos. 3,134,055 2,617,581 
July 604,351 489,736 
August 678,092 478,186 
September 657,078 437,181 
October 601,021 516,814 
November 456,320* 495,488 
December 514,337 
12 mos. §,549,323 


* Preliminary. 


Estimate for week ended: 


(Same 

week) 

1949 1948 

Nov. 26 76,026 89,482 
Dec. 3 72,994 125,170 
Dec. 10 53,982 124,041 
Dec. 17 75,000 123,315 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 











tral), “D” (direct), “L’’ (low), and 
“R” (reverse). The engine cannot 


be started unless the lever is in P- 


or N position. D position is used 
for normal forward driving and com- 
prises two automatic speed ranges, 
while L position is intended for en- 
gine braking on down grades and 
high starting accelerations. To rock 
the car the lever is moved back and 
forth from L to R settings. 

The two oil pumps supply pressure 
necessary for the torque converter, 
hydraulic control system and lubrica- 
tion, oil capacity of the complete unit 
being 11 quarts. Rear pump is re- 
quired to operate the necessary 


clutches and bands when pushing the 
car to start the engine. 

Added Acceleration—A kickdown 
from direct drive is provided for 
added acceleration. This is a resis- 
tance or detent under the accelerator 
pedal which is felt by the driver. 
When the pedal is moved beyond this 
resistance a downshift into inter- 
mediate gear is automatic. Under 
light throttle the automatic upshift 
from intermediate to direct takes 
place at about 18 mph, with the 
throttle wide open but not past the 
detent at 35 mph, and when depressed 
past the detent at about 58 mph. 

For cooling, outside air enters a 
duct located near the left front wheel 
housing and passes into the side of 
the converter bell housing. A blower 
on the converter shell spreads air 
over its entire surface, from where it 
is expelled through louvers in the 
lower pan located in the cover of 
the converter bell housing. 

Step Forward—The transmission ap- 
pears to represent an important step 
forward in the field, and those who 
have driven it report the device of- 
fers a high degree of flexibility and 
ease of manipulation. There is no 
“timing” of the shift from one gear 
range to another, the creep which has 
bothered some automatic transmis- 
sion owners when engines are idling 
fast as in winter start-ups has been 
eliminated, and no separate oil lines 
and coolers are required as in other 
designs. The unit will be available 
on all Studebaker models at extra 
cost, just how much is not yet dis- 
closed. 


New Chrysler Stamping Plant 


CHRYSLER has disclosed a few de- 
tails concerning its new 415,000 sq ft 
press plant at Nine-Mile and Mound 
roads, just outside Detroit. Provid- 
ing an increase of 25 per cent in the 
corporation’s steel stamping capacity, 
the plant was designed to give maxi- 
mum flexibility to the installation 
and movement of heavy press equip- 
ment. An open basement is pro- 
vided underneath the areas in which 
presses are set, with the weight of 
the presses carried on steel beams 
located below the work floor. To 
move a press or add a new one it 
is necessary only to remove _ sec- 
tions of laminated timber flooring 
and with the use of the plant’s 50- 
ton cranes move the press in sections 
to a new location. 

Now in operation are 45 presses, 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright ard its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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ranging in size from two large 900- 
ton triple-action units down to 10- 
ton single-action types. The two 
largest occupy a floor area of 12 
by 24 feet and stand 15 feet above 
floor level and 18 feet below it. They 
utilize dies weighing 75 tons. In ad- 
dition to the stamping equipment, the 
plant also contains a die shop, cap- 
able of producing the largest dies 
used in automotive fabrication. 


Olds Shows New Models 


OLDSMOBILE previewed its three 
new lines in Lansing last week, giv- 
ing the first official peek at the new 
General Motors “C”’ body. It is lower 
and wider than anything Fisher Body 
has yet produced, and in respect to 
sheet metal follows the style set by 
the Buick Special. In one design, 
however, the rear window is car- 





es 


for glass suppliers, since it is no sim- 
ple problem to control the curva- 
ture of these heavy pieces and keep 
them to uniform shape. There is also 
the problem of mounting, since the 
glass has to float in a rubber sealer 
strip retained in the steel frame. If 
the fit is not good, water leaks de- 
velop, and this has been one of the 
principal service complaints experi- 
enced since introduction of curved 
rear windows and windshields. 


Prices Cut—Olds also made the sur- 
prise announcement of $55 to $65 
reductions in price of its Series 88 
models, now carrying the “B” body 
which first appeared on the Buick 
Special. Coupled with a $25 reduction 
in the charge for Hydra-Matic drive, 
this was calculated to be good news 
to prospective buyers. 

A new final assembly plant cover- 
ing 500,000 sq ft is now functioning 





ONE OF OLDSMOBILE’S THREE 


0 iE 
NEW MODELS 


. . . lower and wider than anything Fisher Body has yet produced 


ried well around into the rear quar- 
ter, as has been done in the steel- 
top sport sedan introduced earlier 
this year by Buick, Olds and Cadil- 
lac. This has made it necessary to 
dispense with the ventilator window 
at the rear and to relocate it as a 
part of the window in the rear door. 
In a second version of the “C” body 
the ventilator window remains as it 
was, having a pillar no wider than 
the windshield pillar to support the 
roof, thereby virtually eliminating 
altogether blind spots in rear quar- 
ters which have characterized auto- 
mobiles almost since their inception. 

One-Piece Windshields — Another 
feature of the new bodies is a change 
to a one-piece curved glass wind- 
shield, doing away with the center 
dividing strip. This doubtless marks 
the start of single-piece windshield 
glass in all General Motors bodies 
and likely has meant some headaches 
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at Lansing which helps to boost Olds 
capacity to 350,000 annually. With 
a few changes which could be worked 
out in a matter of weeks, this could 
be raised to 450,000, should ‘“‘the mar- 
ket” justify such a move. 


New Engine for Super 


A NEW high-compression (7.2 to 1) 
engine known as the F-263 will be 
introduced by Buick on its Super 
or Series 50 models early in January. 
A valve-in-head straight eight, the 
same as previous Buick engines, the 
new power plant develops 128 bhp 
at 3600 rpm, with 3-3/16 inch bore 
and 4% inch stroke. Despite in- 
crease in horsepower from 120 to 
128, weight is unchanged. The F- 
263 is more compact than its prede- 
cessor, block-crankcase height being 
decreased by % inch. Connecting 
rods are % inch shorter, piston 





length has been cut 9/16 inch, 4, 
inch of this above the piston pi, 
Crankshaft has one uniform diamet: r 
for all bearing journals, instead :f 
five different diameters as befor. 
With the one diameter of 2-9/15 
inches, the number of crankshait 
bearing liners required remains the 
same, but only four different style 
pieces are needed for a set instead 
of ten, simplifying both assembly and 
service and at the same time im- 
proving shaft rigidity. 

Greater breathing capacity is given 
by an increase of % inch in the 
throttle bore of the carburetor, the 
same increase being made in the 
intake manifold and riser. Hydrau- 
lic valve lifters contribute to smooth- 
ness and quietness, particularly dur- 
ing warm-up. Speed of the cooling 
fan has been reduced and projected 
height of the fan has been increased 
from 1% to 1% inches. Overall 
clean-cut appearance has been aided 
by compact mounting and rearrange- 
ment of exterior fittings and acces- 
sories. Air cleaner support bosses 
have been removed from the intake 
manifold, the cleaner now being 
mounted crosswise and supported by 
a bracket from the rocker arm cover. 

No Radical Change — While em- 
bodying many new features the F-263 
marks no sharp break from tradition 
in the building of Buick engines, such 
as was taken by Oldsmobile and Cadil- 
lac when they started manufacture 
of entirely new V-8 overhead-valve 
engines. Rather it is a further re- 
finement of a basic design, suggest- 
ing that it may be a few years be- 
fore Buick will venture to the V-8 
field. From the looks of things now, 
however, and on the basis of experi- 
mental work in progress, there is 
coming a wholesale shift to V-type 
overhead value engines. Nearly 
every company has such engines on 
test, some eights and some sixes. 

Production has started at Flint on 
1950 Buick Super four-door and two- 
door models with the new engine. 
Assemblies also are under way on 
the Roadmaster four-door and two- 
door sedans. Other new models in 
these two series, four in all, will be 
on the lines later this month. Mean- 
while the Series 40 or Special model 
is being turned out at a high rate, 
since few changes were made in 
styling introduced last August. 


Wholesale Discount on GM Parts 


GENERAL MOTORS hopes to pro- 
vide greater availability of parts to 
16,318,000 users of GM vehicles. The 
company will grant an over-riding 
wholesale discount to GM car and 
truck dealers and distributors on GM 
parts sold at wholesale. 
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There 


Tonight’s test is tough... Doc Smith 
must get through . . . he’s depending 
on the miracle of American mass pro- 
duction and (unknowingly) on the 
3269 fasteners that give his car 
strength and stamina. 


Over 500 screws. . . 331 nuts... 
400 bolts . . . hundreds of rivets. . . 
furnish the forces that lock auto- 
mobile assemblies together. 


With this responsibility that fast- 
eners must carry, it is obvious that 
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quality is essential. That’s why 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward makes the 
huge investment it does—in wire 
drawing mills of its own, in wire 
preparation, in laboratory equipment 
for extensive research, in advanced 
designs of equipment—all of which 
contribute to quality control. 


Fastener quality and production 
savings go hand in hand. It isn’t the 
initial price but the cost of using 
fasteners that counts. True Fastener 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Plants at: Port Chester, N.Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, Ill., Los Angeles, Calif. Additional sales offices at: Philadeiphia, 
ga, Oakland, Portland, Seattle. Distributors from coast to coast. 


Detroit, Chicago, Chatt 








Go 3269 Fasteners ! 


Economy lies in saving assembly 
time, reducing the need for plant in- 
spection, getting maximum holding 
power per dollar of fastener cost. 


True Fastener Economy contrib- 
utes to the kind of production sav- 
ings that puts millions of new cars in 
U. S. driveways every year. It is 
this type of contribution to major 
American industries that explains 
why—for over 104 years—RB&W 
has been making strong the things 
that make America strong. 






3269 Fasteners are used in I small American car 
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Squelching Static 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
completes laboratory to elim- 
inate radio interference 


ONE COMPANY. at least, isn’t 
static about eliminating radio noises 
caused by incidental electrical equip- 
ment and devices. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
completed an entirely new copper-in- 
sulated test facility in its Detroit en- 
gineering laboratories. It is to be 
used for testing of electrical equip- 
ment for interference with radio and 
television reception. 

The company anticipates not only 
doing its own basic research work in 
wiping out radio and television in- 
terference, it also will be in a posi- 
tion to do similar testing work for 
other concerns not equipped with a 
satisfactory laboratory. 

The new facility is completely en- 
cased in copper with an outer layer 
of galvanized iron. The entrance is 
protected by two rollup screens, one 
of iron, the other of copper. Fresh 
air is forced through a screened open- 
ing in the ceiling. Various types of 
electrical equipment that can be test- 
ed include: Switches, motors, x-ray 
machines and auto ignition systems. 
The “copper room” will bar the en- 
trance of any electrical waves, radi- 
ating from the surrounding area. In- 
side is a silence free of radio inter- 


ference. 

Sensitive electronic measuring in- 
struments, known as radar field in- 
tensity meters, will be used to pick 
up any radio waves generated by ma- 
being tested. The 


chines meters 


measure the waves in millionths of 
a volt. Since radio waves may be 
transmitted over many frequencies, 
the instruments that will be used will 
be able to measure frequencies rang- 
ing from 150 to 400,000 ke. Radia- 
tions of certain machines must often 
be held as low as 2 millionths of a 
volt and if they emit waves of great- 
er intensity, they must be equipped 
with special shields to prevent in- 
terference. 


Firm Goes North of the Border 


BELIEVING that “Canada is an ex- 
panding industrial frontier’ and 
wanting “to be first in the field 
there,” Cleveland Graphite Bronze 
Co. formed a Canadian subsidiary, 
Clevite Ltd. 

Clevite has already bought a fac- 
tory at St. Thomas, Ont. Its em- 
ployees will produce sleeve-type au- 
tomotive engine bearings early in 
1950. The subsidiary will inaugurate 
@ new manufacturing industry for 
Canada. 

Up to now our northern neighbor 
has imported all requirements for such 
bearings. Cleveland Graphite Bronze 
for some time has been shipping its 
products at a $700,000-a-year rate to 
Canadian customers. Much of that 
business will be transferred to the 
new company. 

John W. Dixon, vice president and 
treasurer of Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze, is president of Clevite. Wil- 
liam H. Martin, until now manager 
of the branch factory at Bridgeport, 
O., will go to St. Thomas as general 
manager. 

“In addition to its motor car pro- 
ducers, Canada has many industries 
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TEST FACILITY OF BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
. . completely encased in copper 
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that we can serve from our Canad: in 
plant,” says Mr. Dixon. It will °o-. 
duce Canada’s requirements for U §S. 
dollars and increase the Canadian- 
built content of automobiles. Clevit.’s 
original output will be main and con- 
necting rod engine bearings fab:i- 
cated from coated metal strip sup- 
plied by the parent company. 

The Canadian venture is the third 
expansion move taken by Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze in the last seven 
months: The company bought Har- 
ris Products Co. in May and Mon- 
mouth Products Co. in August. 


Contracts for Brazil's “TVA” 


AN AGREEMENT covering the first 
phase of Brazil’s “TVA” was con- 
cluded between Comphania Hidro: 
Electrica do Sao Francisco and West- 
inghouse Electric International Co. 


The agreement calls for supply- 
ing $4,209,000 of electrical and me- 
chanical equipment: Two 60,000 kw 
generators, waterwheels, valves, 
transformers, head gates and tainter 
gates. The apparatus will be in- 
stalled in the first of five power sta- 
tions at Paulo Afonso falls in north- 
eastern Brazil. The project is part 
of a larger development for the San 
Francisco valley. Throughout the 
vast region, Brazilian officials plan 
to carry out flood control, irrigation, 
rural electrification and industrial 
and agricultural development. At 
present most industry and commerce 
is centered in Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro. 


GE Expands Pittsfield Facility 


EXPANSION of General Electric 
Co.’s transformer manufacturing and 
testing facilities at Pittsfield, Mass., 
will more than double the company’s 
power transformer capacity. 

The new facilities, says Robert 
Paxton, manager of GE’s Transformer 
and Allied Products Division, will cost 
several million dollars and are ex- 
pected to be completed by mid-1950. 
They will permit testing, assembling 
and shipping of three-phase power 
transformers with more than twice 
the capacity of any transformers yet 
built, says Mr. Paxton. 

Construction of a huge new addi- 
tion—high as a nine-story building 
will increase floor space by 60,000 
sq ft. 

It will be the highest structure 
in Pittsfield. Two giant 250-ton 
cranes, two 59-ton cranes and several 
smaller ones will be installed in the 
addition. Glass and steel sash will 
form most of the exterior walls for 
the building. A large test pit at the 
north end of the building will cover 
one-quarter of the building space. 
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Bereefs.... 


Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, 
named Milton A. Meier Co., Detroit, 
listributor for Reynolds aluminum 
pig and ingot products. Meier will 
cover the Detroit area, the southern 
half of Michigan, and Fulton, Wil- 
liams, Ottawa and Lucas counties in 
northern Ohio. 

—0O-- 
Michel & Pfeffer Iron Works Inc. is 
letting contracts for a new $500,000 
steel and concrete building in South 
San Francisco. Within the next year 
the company plans to move all of its 
operations, now located in San Fran- 
cisco, to the new site. The firm man- 
ufactures light steel buildings (pre- 
fabricated service stations), fire es- 
capes and ornamental and miscel- 
laneous iron, bronze and aluminum 
products. 

—-O-- 
Universal Cooler Co. of Canada, 
Brantford, Ont., was sold to Dan 
Robertson, Marion, O., and associates. 
Purchase price was not disclosed. The 
company will be known as Universal 
Cooler Co. Ltd. Mr. Robertson is 
president and general manager. 

-—O- - 
Morrison Industries Inc., Cleveland, 
organized by a group of men experi- 
enced in the oven, furnace and wire 
equipment field, offers engineering, 
conctruction and installation service 
on: Industrial and finishing 
systems, industrial furnaces, con- 
veyor systems, wire enameling and 
lacquering equipment, wire spooling 
and level wind takeup machines, 
direct spooling from wire drawing 
machines, and wire and rod bakers. 

ee ree 
J. H. Day Co. Inc. was formed to ac- 
quire for about $4.5 million the J. H. 
Day Co., Cincinnati, manufacturer of 
baking machinery since 1887. Presi- 
dent of the new firm is Martin H. 
Miller who resigned as vice president 
of American Machine & Foundry Co., 
New York, The Day plant, now em- 
ploying 400, will remain in Cincinnati. 

—-O--- 
Allegheny Conference on Community 
Development, Pittsburgh, made a 
study that presents for the first time 
in graphic form statistical material 
on industry in the Pittsburgh area. 
Made possible by co-operation of 
Pennsylvania’s Department of In- 
ternal Affairs, it incorporates 1948 in- 
formation well in advance of its 
availability from any other source. 
Arrangement of the study (charts 
show information for the four-county 
‘rea: Beaver, Allegheny, Washington 
and Westmoreland counties) enables 
‘usiness and industrial executives to 
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A TWIST OF THE WRIST: And _ this 
electrolytic plating turn foreman can 
be sure his tin plate will have exactly 
the coating weight specified in his - 


order—and uniformly thick. The new 
plating thickness meter is being in- 
stalled in all U.S. Steel Corp. plants. 
It was developed by Carnegie-lllinois 
Steel Corp., U.S. Steel subsidiary 


see growth of Pittsburgh industry in 
the last ten years. 

-—-O—-- 
Herman H. Sticht Co. Inc., New York, 
was appointed sole United States 


representative for Electric Instru- 
ments Ltd., Richmond, Surrey, 
England. Sticht will distribute the 


new model 29 20-million megohm- 
meter, an instrument designed for 
precise measurement of electrical 
resistance over a range from 300,000 
ohms to 20 million megohms. 

spall 
The American Chemical Society will 
establish an award for outstanding 
achievement in the teaching of chem- 
istry. It is to be known as the James 
F. Norris Award, honoring Mr. Norris 
who was an authority on organic 
chemistry and twice was president of 
the society. 

pues, Ra 
Work is to begin early this week on a 
$250,000 plant that Clare Steel Corp. 
of Detroit will build in Middletown, 
O. J. H. Karlet, president, and J. M. 
Kratze, treasurer, of the company 
say the plant will manufacture parts 
for the automotive industry. Even- 
tually 250 persons will be employed. 

—-o— 
Although Milwaukee Road’s car shops 
in Milwaukee are planning to build 
no more than a handful of special cars 
in 1950, it does not mean a shutdown. 
So says J. A. Deppe, department 
superintendent. The carbuilding shop 

is expected to maintain employment 


at 1684 men, a drop of aimost a 
thousand men from 1948 when the 
building program was at its peak. 
—o 
Symington-Gould Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y., bought all outstanding cap- 
ital stock ot Martin & Schwartz Inc., 
Salisbury, Md., for $2 million. Stock 
was acquired from Socony-Vacuum 
Co. Inc., Standard Oil of Indiana, Sun 
Oil Co. and Continental Oil Co. The 
four gasoline companies have agreed 
to buy a guaranteed quantity of gaso- 
line pumps from the purchaser, says 
Chairman C. J. Symington. 
eas 
Black & Decker, Towson, Md.—port- 
able electric tools—moved its Atlanta 
factory sales and service branch to 
a new building at 316 Techwood Dr. 
N.W., Atlanta. The brand new build- 
ing offers increaced facilities for 
servicing of Black & Decker, Van 
Dorn and Home-Utility products. A. 
Lee Proctor is branch manager. 
O- 
Olin Industries Inc., East Alton, IL., 
completed a new metallic annealing 
building. It will replace old equip- 
ment and will be used to anneal and 
wash ammunition and brass specialty 
products. 
—Q--- 
Soss Mfg. Co., Detroit, installed its 
sixth production line for automobile 
hinges, says Charles J. Soss, presi- 
dent. The line increases the compa- 
ny’s production to a new peak. 
o 
Crittall Inc. is now the name of Crit- 
tall-Federal Inc., Waukesha, Wis.- 
metal windows and doors. Purpose 
of the change was to create brevity 
and simplicity in use of the com- 
pany’s official title. 
oO 
Ninety-one members of Oliver Iron & 
Steel Corp.’s Service Club were 
awarded emblems by Theodore F. 
Smith, president, at a service recog- 
nition ceremony. Oliver is in Pitts- 
burgh. 
A i Gee 
Size Control Co.—precision gages, 
centerless lappers—and Walsh Press 
& Die Co.—punch presses, safety de- 
vices—opened new offices in Cleve- 
land. The two companies are divi- 
sions of American Gage & Machine 
Co., Chicago. Hugh G. Collins and 
Wallace W. Denhoff are in charge of 
sales and service in Ohio. Size Con- 
trol also appointed Joseph A. Batlle 
& Co. as its exclusive representative 
in metropolitan New York. 
-—O— 
Electric Products Co., Cleveland - 
motors, generators, battery chargers, 
controls, frequency changers—named 
William E. Brice Co., Houston, repre- 
sentative for southern Texas. 
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The Business Trend 





RISE of STEEL’s industrial production index was 
checked in the week ended Dec. 10 despite another 
increase in the steelmaking rate. The index receded 
1 point from the level of the preceding week to a 
preliminary 153 per cent of the 1936-1939 average. 


AUTOMOBILES—Another drop in passenger car and 
truck assemblies to 53,982 units in the week ended 
Dec. 10 from 72,994 in the preceding week was the 
prime reason for the index’s decline. The industry’s 
outturn in the latest week was the lowest since 
mid-1946 except for one intervening holiday week. 
Reversal of the downtrend in automotive assemblies 
is expected to begin during the current week as 
builders swing into production of 1950 models and 
bring their steel stocks into balance. Output up to 
Dec. 10 in U. S. plants is 4,889,000 passenger cars 
and 1,073,500 trucks, plus 178,000 cars and 95,500 
trucks from Canadian plants. In the corresponding 
1948 period the U. S. total was 3,695,500 and 1,316,- 
000. Dominion factories added 152,000 and 95,500. 
STEEL—Output of steel for ingots and castings 
continued its upward movement in the week ended 
Dec. 10 to 93 per cent of capacity from 89.5 per cent 
a week earlier. This marks the highest level of op- 
erations since the last week in May. The steel- 
making rate was expected to rise slightly during the 
week ended Dec. 17. 

CONSTRUCTION — Civil engineering construction 
awards jumped to $302,115,000 in the week ended 
Dec. 8, second best weekly total in the postwar period. 


The steep rise in contract awards from $219,647,000 
in the preceding week was due mainly to an award 
of $162 million for an Atomic Energy Commission 
plant in Oak Ridge, Tenn. Heavy engineering con- 
struction volume aggregated $589.2 million in No- 
vember, bringing the volume for the first 11 months 
of this year to $7293 million, 17 per cent higher than 
in the same 1948 period. 

COAL—Bituminous coal output slumped to 9,260,- 
000 tons in the week ended Dec. 3 from 12,650,000 
tons a week earlier, as the miners’ full work-week 
period came to an end. Work continues on a three- 
day week basis and production will continue below 
normal until contract difficulties are resolved be- 
tween the mine operators and United Mine Workers. 


CARLOADINGS—Reduced mining operations had an 
immediate effect on freight carloadings. Despite 
an increase in all other categories, loading of all 
revenue freight was up only 29,368 cars over the 
preceding holiday affected week because of a 23,617- 
car decrease in coal loading. Total loading of 693,923 
cars in the week ended Dec. 3 represents an increase 
over the 664,555 cars for the preceding week but 
is 13.7 per cent below the 804,172 cars loaded in the 
like week in 1948. 

PRICES—Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price 
index declined 0.3 per cent in the week ended Dec. 6 
to 151 per cent of the 1926 average. The index is 
0.3 per cent below four weeks earlier and 7.4 per 
cent below the comparable week in 1948. 




















LATEST PRIOR MONTH 
BAROMETERS of BUSINESS peRioD* © WEEK AGOGO 

Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)? . 93.0 89.5 24.0 100.00 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 5,881 5,743 5,435 5,705 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—i000 tons) 1,543 2,108 447 1,969 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 4,979 5,105 5,185 5,671 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) $302.1 $219.6 $111.3 $83.7 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 53,982 72,994 114,856 124,041 

*Dates on request. 1949 weekly capacity is 1,843,516 net tons. 1948 weekly capacity was 1,802,476 net tons. 
Freight Car Loadings (Unit—1000 cars) 685+ 694 636 783 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 191 221 222 122 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) t $27,699 $27,542 $27,528 $28,415 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago) ft: —8% —5% —2% —5% 

?Preliminary. {Federal Reserve Roard. 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet-——millions) $13,854 $11,265 $11,234 $14,001 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) .... $256.9 $257.0 $256.8 $252.4 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $20.7 $23.0 $12.2 $16.6 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) .............. 8,781 8,315 4,317 6,281 
Loans and Investments (billions) + Beis Se ae $66.8 $66.7 $66.7 $62.3 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions); ...... $37,257 $37,430 $37,388 $33,075 

+Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Indext} ........... 152.52 152.52 152.52 151.86 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Compositeft ............. 162.4 164.0 171.6 232.6 
All Commodities} ve A Se ey Se oer ae ae 151.0 151.4 151.5 163.1 
Metals and Metal Products} 169.2 169.3 173.7 
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Men of Industry 








EDWIN R. JUNG 


Edwin R. Jung has been appointed 
general sales manager of Clark Con- 
troller Co., Cleveland. He has been 
with the company for 22 years, and 
was for many years Atlantic Coast 
regional manager, with offices in 
New York. Mr. Jung went to the 
Cleveland home office as manager of 
industrial sales in 1947, later be- 
coming assistant sales manager. 

—- O-- 
Frank A. Schotters, vice president in 
charge of operations at the Trail- 
mobile Co., Cincinnati, has resigned 
to accept a position as operations 
manager, Parts Division, Reynolds 
Metals Co., Louisville. Prior to his 
connection with Trailmobile, Mr. 
Schotters was vice president in 
charge of production at Crosley 
Corp., Cincinnati, and previous to 
that was works manager of Western 
Cartridge Co., East Alton, Ill., and a 
member of the executive staff of Olin 
Industries. He has also been presi- 
dent and general manager of Luce 
Mfg. Co., Lansing, Mich. He has 17 
years’ experience in the automotive 
parts industry and holds several pat- 
ents on various processes and prod- 
ucts for that industry. 

—-O--- 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y., in 
carrying out its current sales ex- 
pansion program, announces appoint- 
ments of four sales’ executives: 
Donald A. Gaudion was named as- 
sistant to the president in charge of 
sales and advertising and was elected 
a director of General American- 
Pfaudler Corp.; William H. Klee be- 
comes general sales manager and a 
director and vice president of Pfaud- 
ler Sales Co., West Coast subsidiary; 
H. I. Edwards and Robert Van Ider- 
stine were appointed assistant sales 
managers. 
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NEELE E. STEARNS 


Neele E. Stearns has been elected to 
the new office of executive vice presi- 
dent of Inland Steel Products Co., a 
subsidiary of Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. Mr. Stearns has been associ- 
ated with Inland Steel Co. since 1940, 
and has served for the last several 
months as an acting vice president 
of Inland Steel Products Co., on leave 
of absence from his post as assistant 
general sales manager of the parent 
organization in Chicago. He relin- 
quishes the latter post to take over 
his new duties in Milwaukee. 
—o— 
Spencer Thermostat Division of Met- 
als & Controls Corp., Attleboro, Mass., 
announces the following changes 
within the organization: E. P. Jas- 
tram Jr. has been appointed chief 
engineer. He previously was a field 
engineer in the St. Louis branch. C. 
A. Peterson, formerly of the head- 
quarters sales force, has taken over 
Mr. Jastram’s duties as field engi- 
neer in St. Louis. B. O. Haun Jr. was 
appointed field engineer for a newly 
formed territory with headquarters 
in Dayton, O. Mr. Haun has special- 
ized in refrigeration sales. In addi- 
tion to managing the automotive and 
aircraft section of Spencer, Jerry 
Ottmar has also assumed the duties 
of sales promotion manager. 
—o— 

J. Robert Bunch has been appointed 
sales representative to assist J. D. 
Alexander in the Cleveland sales office 
of American Wheelabrator & Equip- 
ment Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. Mr 
Bunch joined the company in 1936. 
After spending nine years in various 
production departments, he has, for 
the last four years, supervised the 
erection and servicing of Wheelabra- 
tor blast cleaning equipment and Dus- 
tube collectors in the Cleveland area. 





CHARLES E. RICE 


Charles E. Rice has been appointed 
general manager of sales by Jessop 
Steel Co., Washington, Pa. He has 
been associated with the company in 
a sales capacity for seven years, and 
was previously manager of sales for 
the Pittsburgh territory. He had 
former association with Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, serving that 
company 22 years. Eugene N. Lohre, 
formerly assistant to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, Jessop Steel, 
has been named assistant general 
manager of sales. He previously had 
been with Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Stainless Steel Division, Chi- 
cago, and prior to that worked as a 
specia! engineer in the corporation’s 
South Chicago works. E. H. Dau 
has been appointed manager of sales 
for the Pittsburgh territory, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Rice. Raymond R. Huff- 
man has been appointed assistant to 
the executive vice president. Prior 
to joining Jessop Steel Co. in 1946, 
he was associated with Continental 
Can Co. and Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. 
—0—- 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
announces appointment of Dr. Wilbur 
H. Miller as technical representative 
and assistant manager of the com- 
pany’s Washington office. He will 
act as liaison between the various 
governmental laboratories and the 
American Cyanamid Co.’s_ technical 
facilities. Dr. Miller has been on the 
staff of Cyanamid’s Stamford re- 
search laboratories since 1941. 
—0--- 

Phil R. Becker has been appointed 
sales manager of the welding fittings 
division of Midwest Piping & Supply 
Co. Inc., St. Louis. He joined the 
company ten years ago. In 1941 h? 
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became associated with the welding 
fittings division and, until 1945, 
worked in engineering and produc- 
tion control and with the government 
on allocations and priorities. Since 
1945 he has devoted his entire time 
to sales in the welding fittings divi- 
sion. 
--0—- 

Thomas C, Ford has joined Pitts- 
burgh Metallurgical Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and will handle sales in 





THOMAS C. FORD 


the Pittsburgh and Ohio areas, in as- 
sociation with John T. Mechem, eas- 
tern sales manager. His headquar- 
ters will be in Pittsburgh. Mr. Ford 
formerly was district sales manager 
of Electro Metallurgical Co. in the 
Pittsburgh territory. 


—o— 


A. H. Frampton, formerly general 
manager of English Electric Co. of 
Canada Ltd., St. Catherines, Ont., 
has been appointed vice president and 
general manager of the company and 
elected to the board of directors. 
i 

L. I. Stead has been appointed chief 
chemist for Chicago district plants 
of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. He 
succeeds the late Herbert McComb. 
Mr. Stead joined the East Chicago, 
Ind., plant in 1918, and in 1936 was 
made assistant chief chemist. 


_— Oo-—- 


Meyer Furnace Co., Peoria, Ill., an- 
nounces promotions in and an ad- 
dition to its management staff: Rus- 
sell S. Quimby has been promoted 
from sales manager to general sales 
manager, and will direct all sales ac- 
tivities of the manufacturing divi- 
sions of the company. Hugh C. 
Garver Jr., assistant to the president, 
will assume responsibility for private- 
brand, government and project sales. 
Harold V. Walker, who has returned 
to the company after two years with 
Indian Motocycle Co., has been ap- 
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pointed assistant sales manager. 
Charles A. Raper has been raised 
to advertising and sales promotion 
manager. Ray W. Qualley, chief 
product engineer, has been promoted 
to factory manager, in charge of the 
Peoria and Peru plants. John J. 
Boland, chief application engineer, will 
now supervise product design work. 


—O--- 
Hertner Electric Co., Cleveland, an- 


nounces appointment of Glenn W. 


King as district representative in 
southeastern Texas, and Horace B. 
Hanson as district representative in 
Arkansas, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Florida 
territories. They will be in charge 
of Hertner’s motor, motor-generator 
battery - charger, motor - generator 
sets, and control equipment business. 
Mr. King is located at 401 San Ja- 
cinto St., Houston, and Mr. Hanson 
at 700 Eighth Terrace West, Bir- 
mingham. 
—o— 


Joseph D. Flynn has been appointed 
manager of purchases and stores for 
Midvale Co., Philadelphia. 


ae ; wet 


John E. Harris has been appointed 
technical adviser to B. T. Hain, vice 
president for manufacturing, Nation- 
al Radiator Co., Johnstown, Pa. He 
will handle technical problems and 
developments involving manufactur- 
ing processes at the company’s plants 
in Johnstown, New Castle and Mid- 
dletown, Pa., and at Trenton, N. J. 
Mr. Harris joined National Radiator 
in 1943 as plant superintendent of 
the company’s plastic metals divi- 
sion in Johnstown. He had previ- 
ously been superintendent of the elec- 
trode division of McKay Co., York, 
Pa. 
--0O-- 


Stuart A. Whitehurst has been ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast representative 
of Selas Corp. of America, Philadel- 
phia, consulting and manufacturing 
heat process engineer. During the 
last 27 years Mr. Whitehurst has 
been active in industrial designing 
and operation as well as in sales 
engineering. He will have headquar- 
ters at 11168 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 


—-— 


Abraham Remstein has been ap- 
pointed as a special representative in 
connection with the buying of white 
metal scrap and residues, Federated 
Metals Division, American Smelting 
& Refining Co., New York. Since 
1924 Mr. Remstein has been super- 
intendent of the manufacture of 
white metal alloys at Federated’s 
Newark, N. J., plant. He has been 


associated with the company sine 
1914 and has served in various c: - 
pacities in the buying and sales d - 
partments, and most recently serve } 
as assistant to the plant manager st 
Newark. He will continue to hay: 
headquarters in Newark. 
—o-- 

Frank P. Wood, chairman of the 
board, and George A. Morrow, vice 
president and director, have resigned 
from Burlington Steel Co. Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. Both have been senior 
officers of the Canadian company 
since its inception. Graham Morrow 
will succeed his father and Robert S§. 
Hart, president of National Steel Car 
Corp. Ltd., will succeed Mr. Wood 
as members of the board of directors. 


--—Q--- 


Sumner L. Young has been appointed 
purchasing agent of American Bosch 
Corp., Springfield, Mass. He has been 
associated with the company since 
1942, being formerly connected with 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. Since joining Amer- 
ican Bosch Mr. Young has served in 
various engineering capacities, re- 
cently as section engineer in the fuel 
injection division, where he served 
to develop an important product 
standardization program. 

——0O-— 
Robert J. Cummins has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the western 
division of J. H. Connor & Son Ltd., 
Ottawa, Canada. 

—o— 


Milton A. Karp has been appointed 
chief engineer of Luria Engineering 
Corp., New York, designer and fab- 





MILTON A. KARP 


ricator of standard, steel-frame in- 
dustrial, commercial and_ airport 
buildings. He will head Luria’s en- 
larged engineering department, which 
is being moved to the company’s ex- 
panding plant in Bethlehem, Pa. Mr. 


Karp was formerly chief engineer for 


Ellis Wing Taylor, West Coast indus- 
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trial designer. Peter A. Strobel, vice 
president in charge of engineering, 
will continue to be located at the 
company’s executive headquarters in 
New York. 

--—O-— 
Richard G. Slauer, manager of the 
applications laboratory, Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc., Salem, Mass., 
has been elected to the grade of 
Fellow in the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society in recognition of his out- 
standing work for the society and the 
art of illumination. 

—o— 
William J. Phalen, Chicago district 
manager of the mid-western territory 
for Buffalo Bolt Co., retired Dec. 1. 
He had 45 years of service with the 
company and is replaced by Clarence 
E. Zettel, who has been transferred 
from the New York office, and who 
has had over 20 years’ service with 
the company. 

—- O-- 
Frank M. Lewis has been appointed 
district representative for the Pitts- 
burgh trading area for the construc- 
tion materials department, General 
Electric Co. Mr. Lewis, formerly 
with the H. Lee Reynolds Co., Pitts- 
burgh, will take over field assign- 
ments for G-E wire and cable, wiring 
devices, and conduit products. He 
will make his headquarters at 2144 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

—o-—- 
Erie Railroad, Cleveland, announces 
the following promotions: Stanley F. 
McGranahan, assistant general man- 
ager, assigned to the eastern district 
with headquarters in Jersey City, 
N. J.; J. Philip Allison, assistant 
general manager, western district, 
Youngstown; and Harry A. Book- 
staver, superintendent, New York di- 
vision, Jersey City, N. J. 

scaaienas 
Everett P. Russell has been named 
director of sales and customer re- 
lations for Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp., New York. He formed the 
Russell Organization Inc. in the early 
1930s, and the Russell Engineering 
Corp., and has been active in archi- 
tectural and engineering work for 
many years. His work has been de- 
voted to plant site surveys, appraisals 
and management activities. <A. L. 
Roberts was named general superin- 
tendent of Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp.’s pipe line system, and H. L. 
Stowers was appointed chief engineer 
for the company. 

——o— 
Terrance Hanlon, manager of the 
Buffalo branch of Luria Bros. & 
Co. Inc., has been elected president 
of the Buffalo chapter of the Insti- 
tute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc. He 
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had been vice president of the chap- 
ter. 
holes 

Dr. Karl Klotter, professor of math- 
ematics at the University of Karls- 
ruhe in Germany, has been appointed 
acting associate professor of mechan- 
ical engineering at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, Calif. Dr. Klotter’s 
specialty is the application of math- 
ematics to engineering problems in- 
volving vibration. He will be en- 
gaged in nonlinear mechanics re- 
search sponsored by the Office of 
Naval Research and the Air Services. 


—O— 


E. B. Cleborne, executive vice presi- 
dent, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has been elected presi- 
dent to succeed H. G. Batcheller, who 
was elected chairman of the board. 
Mr. Cleborne in turn is succeeded by 
Edward J. Hanley, vice president in 
charge of finances and_ treasurer. 
Clark W. King, vice president, was 
elected treasurer succeeding Mr. Han- 
ley in that. position. T. Ames 
Wheeler, manager of the cost and 
statistics department, was elected to 
the newly created office of controller. 
Effective with these elections the 
company accepted resignations of 
Messrs. William E. Ruder and John 
W. Belanger as directors, which, with 
the death of James O. Carr earlier 
in the year, created three vacancies. 
Mr. King was elected to one of the 
vacancies, a second was filled by 
Russell M. Allen, vice president in 
charge of sales, and the other was 
filled by William J. Kyle, partner in 
the law firm of Smith, Buchanan & 
Ingersoll. Mr. Ruder has been a di- 
rector since 1933 and Mr. Belanger 
has served on the board since June, 
1949. Mr. Cleborne, the new presi- 
dent, has been a director of Al- 
legheny Ludlum since 1935. He be- 
came a vice president in 1938 and 
executive vice president in 1947. 





i. B. CLEBORNE 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, an- 
nounces changes in its sales organ- 
ization as follows: J. A. Cuneo, for- 
merly branch manager, Los Angeles, 
has been transferred to Chicago to 
assume duties of manager of the 
Chicago branch, and is succeeded in 
Los Angeles by A. M. McLaren. John 
S. King, formerly manager of the 
Chicago branch, has been moved to 
Cincinnati as branch house manager 
of that sales area. He succeeds J. S. 
Peterson, who has been transferred 
to Chicago where he will be attached 
to the sales manager’s office. Wil- 
liam H. Kingsley, who has for the 
last 12 years been district manager of 
the New York office of Ideal Electric 
& Mfg. Co., has joined the Fairbanks- 
Morse organization to become man- 
ager of the eiectrical division, with 
headquarters in the company’s execu- 
tive offices in Chicago. 

—_—O-- 
Robert F. McKaig has been added to 
the sales and service staff of Ameri- 
can Silver Co. Inc., Flushing, N. Y. 
He will make his headquarters in the 
Providence, R. I., office. Mr. McKaig 
has been identified with gold filled and 
rolled gold plate manufacturing for 
over 16 years, and will assist manu- 
facturers with many of the technical 
problems connected with fabrication 
of these metals. 

—oQ— 
John A. Slenker has been named 
manager of operations of the Duluth 
district of American Steel & Wire 
Co., Cleveland, to succeed L. J. West- 
haver, who has been appointed man- 
ager of operations of Geneva Steel 
Co., another U. S. Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiary, at Geneva, Utah. Succeeding 
Mr. Slenker as general superintend- 
ent of the Duluth Works will be 
Clarion A. Purbaugh, formerly divi- 
sion superintendent, open hearth. 
Keith H. Moody has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Purbaugh. 

—o—- 
Raymond K. Serfass has been named 
assistant general sales manager of 
York Corp., York, Pa. He takes over 
this position from that of industrial 
sales manager of the North Atlantic 
district, with headquarters in New 
York, a position he has held since 
1945. In addition to the administra- 
tive and executive functions of his 
new position, Mr. Serfass. will, in the 
absence of John R. Hertzler, vice 
president and general sales manager, 
assume the authority and make such 
decisions as would ordinarily evolv: 
upon the general sales manager. He 
is succeeded as industrial sales man- 
ager, North Atlantic district, by Al- 
vin N. Barnes Jr., who has been 4 
York sales engineer for 30 years. 
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FRED L. HOPF 


Appointed general manager of Dynamatic 

Corp., Kenosha, Wis., subsidiary of Eaton Mfg. 

Co., Cleveland. Noted in STEEL, Nov. 28 
issue, p. 48 





MEN of INDUSTRY 


C. S. FRENCH 


Appointed to the newly created post of assist- 

ant general sales manager, Kaiser Aluminum 

& Chemical Sales Inc., Oakland, Calif. Noted 
in STEEL, Dec. 12 issue, p. 76 





FRANK KAZDA 


Appointed vice president in charge of pur- 

chasing, Admiral Corp., Chicago. He has been 

with the company since 1934. Noted in 
STEEL, Dec. 12 issue, p. 78 





OBITUARIES... 


Harry J. Merrick, 46, executive sec- 
retary of the Cutting Tool Manufac- 
turers Association, Detroit, died Dec. 
12 at his home in Grosse Point, Mich. 
From 1930 to 1943 he operated a 
general legal practice in Detroit, also 
serving as public administrator for 
Wayne county from 1935 to 1937. 
He was appointed to the National 
War Labor Board, Region II, in 1948, 
serving as public panel member and 
arbitrator. He also was assistant di- 
rector otf disputes and regional at- 
torney for the WLB. He left the 
War Labor Board in 1944 to become 
executive secretary of the CTMA 
when that association was formed. 


— O-- 


Harold Harvey, 64, founder and presi- 
dent of Harvey Metal Corp. of Chi- 
cago, died Dec. 3 in Santa Monica, 
Calif. Mr. Harvey, a pioneer in the 
aluminum and brass forging industry 
and originator of various processes 
in the forging of nonferrous metals, 
was the first president of the Brass 
Forging Association and was one of 
the first vice presidents of the Alum- 
inum Association, 
--0-——- 

George E. Hirst, 55, treasurer, Ham- 
ilton Steel Co., Cleveland, died Dec. 
% after a short illness. Prior to his 
association with Hamilton Steel 
which commenced in 1942, he was as- 
sociated with Bryant Heater Co. and 
vith Standard Products Co. of which 
he was treasurer 


—-O-——- 


Anthony R. Smith, 54, president and 
‘eneral manager of Elyria Metal 
*roducts Co., Elyria, O., and former 
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general manager of Niles Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., died Nov. 25. 
o-—- 


Robert J. McVittie, 42, assistant su- 

perintendent of the major alloys de- 

partment at the Electro-Metallurgical 

Division of Union Carbide & Carbon 

Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y., died Dec. 

1. He joined the company in 1930. 
O 


Floyd W. Parr, 62, superintendent of 
construction for Canadian Bridge Co. 
Ltd., Walkerville, Ont., Canada, died 
Nov. 24 in a Detroit hospital. He kad 
been associated with the company for 
43 years. 


James A. Miller, 75, a former presi- 
dent of Pyrene Co. of Canada, and 
founder of Accessories Manufactur- 
ers Ltd., died Dec. 8 in Montreal. 


-— O— 
Charles E. Smith, 60, regional 
sales manager for Delco-Heat at 
Delco Appliance Division, General 


Motors Corp., at Rochester, N. Y., 
died Dec. 7. 
---O-— 


John A. Regan, 61, formerly super- 
intendent of transportation at the 
Grasselli plant of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Inc., in Linden, N. J., 
died Dec. 9. 

--O-—— 


Thomas E. Bond, former president of 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railroad, died 
Dec, 9 at Chicago. He retired from 
this U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary in 
1946 after 38 years with the company 
and 47 years in railroading. 


—o— 


Frank N. Phillips, 75, president, 
Washburn Wire Co., East Providence, 


R. IL, and New York, died Dec. 9. 
He was vice president and treasurer 
of both Factory Mutual Liability In- 
surance Co. and the Automobile Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. of America. 
O 

Clarence A. Blum, 55, purchasing 
agent for Inland Steel Products Co., 
at Milwaukee, died Dec. 6. He had 
been with the company about 30 
years. 

~--O-— 
Lemuel N. Burhoe, 62, who retired 
last month as vice president of River- 
side Metal Co., Riverside, N. J., 
died Dec. 8. 


O 


John W. Van Atta, executive vice 
president and general manager of 
Ralph B. Carter Pump Co., Hacken- 
sack, N. J., died Dec. 7. 


Ralph D. Osborne, 66, president, C. S. 
Osborne & Co., tool manufacturer at 
Harrison, N. J., died Dec. 11 in West 
Orange, N. J. He had been with the 
company since 1908 and its president 
since 1947. 

---Q--- 


Frederick W. Holcomb, 66, director 
of trade relations, Scovill Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., died Dec. 9. 


----OQ-—- 


William A. Harty, 69, president and 
general manager of Exolon Co., Buf- 
falo, died Dec. 7. He had been asso- 
ciated with the firm since 1922. 


—--O-— 


Chester W. Chapman, regional man- 
ager for the Fargo Motor Corp., 
Philadelphia, fleet sales division of 
Chrysler Corp., died Dec. 8 at his 
home in suburban Ardmore. 
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PERMANENT GALVANIZING KETTLE— Better zinc coat- 
ings are in store for the galvanizing industry. In New York, 
W. H. Spowers Jr., revealed the issuance of patents covering 
a permanent galvanizing kettle which will not only give a 
dross-free life, but may be operated at much higher tempera- 
tures than the present standard steel kettle to yield a zinc 
coat of fine quality. Development is expected to be offered 
to the industry as soon as satisfactory contacts are made. 


FAST LIGHT METAL JOINING— A welding process which 


makes leak tight joints on metals ranging from 0.002 to 
0.010-inch thick at a rate of 125 inches per minute is re- 
ported by Cook Electric Co., Chicago. Developed by the 
company’s research lab for welding light-gage nonferrous 
metals in its Magnilastic and Diaphlex divisions, the process 
is now being adapted to production techniques in joining bel- 
lows diaphragms comprising a wide range of metals. 


RECOVERS DIAMOND DUST— Diamond dust from car- 


bide grinding sludge now may possibly be recovered econ- 
omically and profitably by a method developed by Tungsten 
Process Co., New York. The company currently is operating 
a pilot line on the project. If successful, industries using 
diamond grinding wheels will be able to make significant 
savings by recovering the dust. At present diamond particles 
are being sent down sewers along with other grinding residue. 


PRECISION PLUS—Machining plays an important part in 
turning out silicon bronze solderless electrical connectors in 


the plant of Jasper Blackburn Products Corp., St. Louis. 
Seventeen carefully-controlled screw machine operations are 
required to make these products. Full threads are used on 
both bolt and nut to assure maximum strength. Tests show 
that a joint made with one of these connectors provides bet- 
ter conductivity than a solid wire. In other words, resistance 
across the connection is less than that for a solid wire of the 
same length. 


TRAVELING PAINT BOOTH— Car finishing is perfomed 
by a paint spray booth that “comes to the car” in the St. 


Charles plant of American Car & Foundry Co. Separate 
paint buildings and task of switching cars back and forth 
are a thing of the past. The fluorescent-lighted unit pro- 
vides a tight, well ventilated work space for painters. Floor 
ducts for drawing out excess spray are so constructed that 
the booth can move along the side of a car during finishing 
operations. 


PENETRATES MAGNETIC FIELDS— Perhaps greatest value 


of the electron-optical shadow research method, developed 
by National Bureau of Standards, Washington, lies in its utili- 
ty for exploring complex electric and magnetic field of ex- 
tremely small dimensions. In the past, calculations of the field 
intensity at a point were limited to those special cases in 
which the geometry of the field exhibits a high degree of sym- 
metry. The shadow technique now provides data for accurate 
calculations of the absolute value of the intensity in the neigh- 
borhood of a specimen of any size or shape without disturbing 
this field. Method is said to be well adapted to investigating 
‘undamental nature of ferromagnetism. Current studies are 
cing made on the behavior of fringe fields of the ferromag- 
1etic domains. An extension to ferroelectric materials also 
S contemplated. 


‘ews Summary—p. 43 Market Summary—>p. 121 





ONE-TON BRASS BARS—Develop- 
ment and completion of its exclusive 
flat-metal continuous casting process 
and new brass rolling mill now en- 
ables Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., to produce the heaviest cold- 
rolled and nonwelded brass coils 
within the industry. The continuous 
casting machine, which highlights the 
concern’s $10 million facilities, is 
capable of casting rectangular-sec- 
tion brass bars weighing 1 ton each. 
In the company’s unusual approach 
to brass rolling it capitalized on lat- 
est engineering methods, and former 
partly utilized practices. (p. 74) 


NO HEAT LOSS—In processing pis- 
ton castings at Briggs & Stratton 
Corp., Milwaukee, the work is cast 
two at atime. At breakoff, the gat- 
ing returns to the furnace so quickly 
that much of its heat is retained pre- 
venting oxidation contamination and 
maintaining a high fidelity in analy- 
sis. From the breakoff, pistons are 
dropped into containers by a gravity 
conveyor, then moved quickly to heat 
treating department where they are 
normalized at 500° F for 12 hours. 
(p. 78) 


PLASTIC ANISOTROPY — Critical 
examination of all available informa- 
tion on formability of sheet metals 
indicates clearly that material char- 
acteristics responsible for good draw- 
ing performance are not well under- 
stood. General belief that an iso- 
tropic material is more suitable for 
all types of sheet metal forming op- 
erations than an anisotropic material 
is refuted by a recent investigation. 
(p. 82) 


FROZEN ORE—Movement of ore in 
the winter on the Great Lakes is re- 
stricted not because the lakes freeze 
over as some people believe, but be- 
cause the ore itself freezes in rail- 
road cars and cannot be handled. 
When ore does freeze in cars at the 
head of the lakes, railroads maintain 
steaming houses where a whole train- 
load of ore may be thawed. This is 
a long process and takes 8 to 12 
hours during which many ships may 
pile up—a situation that is costly. 
Efforts now are being made to get 
rid of bothersome harbor ice and 
floating ice fields during the spring 
to lengthen the navigation season. 
(p. 88) 
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CONTINUOUS CASTING 





Teamed with 


COLD ROLLING 





. . . affords improved 
product quality and 
economy of operation 


Herein is described a new production line which organizes, in one straight 
flow, all the equipment necessary for producing cold-rolled brass, from 
flat-metal casting to packaging of the finished strip and sheet 


HIGHLIGHTING the new continuous strip mill just 
completed at Scovill Mfg. Co., located in Waterbury, 
Conn., is a unique casting machine—the only such 
unit in this country—which continuously casts rec- 
tangular-section brass bars 24 by 214 inches by 10 
feet long and weighing over a ton each. 

The Scovill management believes its new setup will 
remove most of the drudgery from rolling mill opera- 
tions by the creation of a new mill atmosphere which 
affords more pleasant working conditions. With de- 
velopment and completion of its exclusive flat-metal 
continuous casting process and new brass rolling 
plant at a cost of over $10 million, Scovill is now 
able to produce the heaviest cold-rolled and nonweld- 
ed brass coils within the industry. 

From 1943 to 1947 Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corp. engaged in a study of Scovill’s strip rolling 
mill operations with a view to the development and 
construction of a brass strip mill that would be the 
last word in equipment and procedures and design. 
In February 1947 Stone & Webster was awarded the 
contract to purchase the equipment and construct the 
mill. 

The latest engineering methods were utilized for 
efficient, straight flow production which resulted in a 
revolutionary approach to the rolling of brass; and 
application of practices, equipment and production 
layouts hitherto utilized in part but never before in- 
tegrated into a single plant for the cold rolling of 
brass strip and sheets. 

In addition to cartridge brass 70 per cent alloy, 
other continuously cast brass strip and sheet alloys 
produced by Scovill include gilding metal, 95 per 
cent; commercial bronze, 90 per cent; red brass, 85 
per cent, and yellow brass, 65 per cent. 

Operational sequence of the new continuous strip 
mill begins with the electric induction heating units 
followed by continuous casting, bar corner milling, 
two-high roughing, annealing, bar surface milling, 
four-high rundown, annealing, pickling and cleaning. 
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four-high finishing, further annealing, pickling and 
cleaning, inspection, slitting and packaging. In ad- 
dition, light gage material is run on another four- 
high rolling mill located in an adjacent portion of 
the plant. 

Largest Induction Furnaces—Metal for casting is 
first melted in three Ajax-Scomet electric induction 


Fig. 1—This unit continu- 
ously casts rectangular bars 
at the rate of millions of 
pounds weekly and assures 
clean, structurally sound 
metal through each bar 
length and produces lengths 
hitherto impossible by any 
other method 


Fig. 2—-Three such furnaces 

are used to melt brass i 

preparation for the continu- 
ous casting operation 
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melting furnaces of 1000 kw each having a capacity 
of 10,000 pounds per hour. Being the largest used 
in the brass industry, they are equipped for precision 
control of melting temperatures and other factors 
which greatly influence metallurgical qualities of the 
finished brass. Furnace efficiency, according to pres- 
ent operating experience, is higher than that obtained 
with any other type due to the fact that a high 
amount of power is concentrated within a small space. 
Metal holding capacity of the units has been reduced 
as much as possible in order to facilitate rapid change 


Fig. 3—Four annealing 

furnaces of the roller 

hearth type are used ir 

conjunction with the 2- 

high breakdown opera- 
tion 


of alloys, a requirement of no little importance in a 
brass mill. Power supply is 575 v, 60 cycles, 3-phase, 
with all phases balanced. Holding capacity is 22,000 
pounds maximum. 

Molten metal removed from the furnaces is then 
transferred in 214-ton ladles to the Junghans-Rossi 
continuous casting machine. A _ holding furnace 
mounted over the casting machine provides a con- 
tinuous flow of molten brass into the unit. An inter- 
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mixing of charges from the three furnaces give ad- 
ditional uniformity of composition to the casting as 
the metal descends through the water-cooled mold. 
The holding unit has a bath capacity of 9000 pounds 
and utilizes a 120 kw Ajax induction unit for mainte- 
nance of the metal at desired_pouring temperature. 
The furnace is equipped with two diametrically op- 
posite sets of spouts, each set consisting of a pouring 
down spout, a receiving funnel, and an emergency 
dump spout. 


Needle Valve Controls Pouring—When the machine 
is running, the furnace is tipped 25 degrees and the 
front down spout is submerged in liquid metal in the 
mold. When not running, both down spouts stick 
out of the horizontal furnace at 25 degrees vertical 
and above the liquid metal lying in the furnace. Pour- 
ing rate of molten metal through the down spout is 
controlled by a needle valve through the top of the 
holding furnace. A water-cooled copper mold recipro- 
cates up and down—the downstroke being syn- 
chronized with the discharge rate of the bar; the 
upper stroke returns at three times that rate. A 
constant gas flame at the top of the mold prevents 
oxidation of the surface of the pool of molten metal. 


The brass descends at a constant speed through 
the mold and as it emerges is automatically sawed 
into bars of uniform length, each one weighing in 
excess of 2000 pounds. The conventional operation of 
shearing or sawing gates from individually cast bars 
has thus been eliminated, and internally sound metal 
is assured throughout the entire length, width and 
thickness of the bar. Material is then inspected, 
tested and sent to the continuous strip mill for sub- 
sequent cold rolling. 

Machinery regulators and materials handling equip- 
ment give new concepts of efficiency. Pushbutton 
control characterizes the heavy equipment, and auto- 
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Fig. 4—In this 2-high breakdown mill, largest ever 
built for the nonferrous industry, preliminary roll- 
ing operations are handled 


Fig. 5—Entry side of 4-high rundown mill whose 

tremendous strength and power effects a reduction- 

pattern most beneficial to the internal structure 
and workability of the finished strip 


maticity is introduced wherever possible. In the cold 
rolling mills spacing between working rolls is kept 
constantly uniform by photoelectric controls which 
compensate for varying temperatures and roll expan- 
sion which takes place as rolling progresses. The re- 
sult is exceptional uniformity of gage. Vacuum cups 
and roller conveyor handling equipment eliminate 
much laborious manual handling usually associated 
with brass mill work, and are big factors in the vir- 
tual elimination of dents, pits, gouges and scratches 
in the finished metal. 

Annealing and cleaning equipment incorporate the 
most modern devices for producing closely controlled 
annealed tempers and clean, smooth surfaces. The 
final annealing furnace and cleaning unit are coupled 
so that as the strip or sheet emerges from the fur- 
nace it is automatically positioned and travels at a 
controlled speed through the cleaning unit. 


Heaviest Cast Coils Produced—Chief advantages 
afforded Scovill through operation of this new con- 
tinuous casting unit integrated with modern cold roll- 
ing equipment are: Ability to produce the heaviest 
continuous-cast coils in the brass industry, with no 
welds to pull apart and no imperfect joints to dam- 
age dies or tools; uniformity of chemical composi- 
tion, temper and gage from strip to strip and sheet to 
sheet; annealed and cold-rolled tempers and grain 
size more closely controlled than ever before, result- 
ing in brass that fills the most exacting fabricator 
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specifications; edges of strip and sheet having less 
camber; crown being practically eliminated and min- 
imum tolerances achieved in thickness, width, length 
and edgewise straightness. 

Bars after emerging from the continuous casting 
unit are milled at all four corners to eliminate the 
possibility of any fishtails appearing during subse- 
quent cold rolling. Prior to going through the four- 
high rundown mill the stock is given a surface mill- 
ing on both sides to remove any remaining roughness. 

First rolling unit, a 2-high 30 x 36-inch breakdown 
mill together with its unique handling equipment was 
designed and built by Farrel-Birmingham Co. Com- 
pletely mechanized handling makes it possible for 
two operators to manipulate the bar on both sides of 
the mill and also regulate roll speeds and gage, all 
from two control desks, one placed on each side of 
the mill on opposite sides of the roller tables. The 
system employs the use of vacuum pilers and un- 
pilers traveling over the entry, delivery and transfer 
tables. The flat metal vacuum handling equipment 
was produced by Wean Engineering Co. These units 
each consist of a series of suction disks mounted on 
a structural supporting member. 

On the feed side, the routine processing procedure 
is to lift the bars from the transfer table to the entry 
table of the mill where a hydraulic sticker is installed 
to assure positive entry of each bar into the roll bite. 
On the delivery side, a kick-off device removes the bar 
after the pass to one of the transfer tables located 
on either side of the delivery table. Eight kicker 


Fig. 6—View of vacuum cup handling equipment 


operating in conjunction with the 2-high mill. This 
system is used to transfer individual bars to the 
mill entry table where they are entered in the rolls 
by a hydraulic pusher or the power feed entry table 


arms are set on different centers to accommodate 
varying lengths of bars. From either of the transfer 
tables on the delivery side of the mill, the bars are 
stacked by vacuum pilers and the stacks later re- 
turned by chain transfer to the entry side of the mill 
for a succeeding pass, or delivery made to the an- 
nealing oven. 

Rolls Hydraulically Counterbalanced—Double motor 
screwdown of the mill is equipped with magnetic 
clutches which provide for the independent operation 
of either screw or the simultaneous adjustment of 
both. The mill utilizes forged steel rolls, the journals 
of which are supported in precision sleeve bearings. 
The top roll is hydraulically counterbalanced by means 
of cylinders located on the under side of the mill 
housings, which support the roll against the adjusting 
screws through lifter rods. 

Universal spindles are used to connect the rolls to 
the pinion stand and these units are simply but effec- 
tively designed to eliminate shock, looseness and end 
thrust. Both the controls and motors for the 2-high 
breakdown mill were furnished by General Electric 
Co. The main drive consists of a rugged mill-type 
wound-rotor induction motor capable of delivering 
2000 hp continuously at either 360 or 720 rpm. The 
mill auxiliaries—screw down, table and _ transfer 
drives—are all equipped with dc mill-type motors: 
Five 10 hp, one 25 hp and three 35 hp. GE also fur- 
nished motors for the vacuum cup slab pilers and 
unpilers, pickling lines and medium duty slitting line. 

Three continuous gas annealing furnaces designed 
and built by Surface Combustion Corp., are of the 
direct-fired roller hearth type. Burning propane gas 
they are designed for production capacities of about 
32,500 pounds per hour of coiled sheet to 36,700 
pounds per hour of in- (Please turn to Page 106) 

















e @ @ in less than 3 minutes 


By GERALD ELDRIDGE STEDMAN 


DIE CAST aluminum pistons for air-cooled gasoline 
engines are transformed from rough castings to fin- 
ished products in less than 3 minutes at one of Briggs 
& Stratton Corp.’s Milwaukee plants. Flow of work 
through the machining sequences involves two lines, 
each equipped with a series of four machines. Three 
girl operators handle each line to gain 2000 pistons 
every 8 hours. A total working force of eight, in- 
cluding six operators, an inspector and a setup man 
produces 4000 pistons per 8-hour shift. 

The layout is characterized by a portable machine 
and swivel setup with turntable material handling 
which provides a highly flexible double-up arrange- 
ment for high speed production. Machining area, to- 
gether with inspection and storage, occupies only 1200 
sq ft. 

With the exception of crankshaft, springs, cylinders 
and rings, the four-cycle engine is practically all die 
cast. It is produced in six models with a range from 
0.8 hp to 8.25 hp, from 2200 rpm to 3600 rpm, with 
bore and stroke from 2 x 11% inches to 3 x 314 inches 
and net weight from 30 to 101 pounds. These en- 
gines are characterized by four cycle design, air cool- 
ing, sure-fire ignition, efficient carburetion, adjustable 
governor, positive lubrication and _ precision-made 
parts. 
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Through efficient die casting and 


swift flow machining methods, 


Briggs & Stratton produces alum- 
inum pistons for gasoline engines 
in record time 


All pistons for the engine line are aluminum, pro- 
duced in four sizes of 2, 244, 25g and 3 inches. One 
piston machining line is devoted entirely to 2-inch 
pistons, and the second line produces all other sizes. 
Because of the unique swivelling arrangement of the 
layout these lines can also be doubled up to produce 
2-inch pistons on both lines. Aluminum used in pis- 
ton production is known as No. 7 alloy, and analyzes: 
Fe 0.7 per cent; Cu 2 to 3 per cent; Si 5 to 7% per 
cent; Mn 0.5 per cent; Sn 0.3 per cent; Zn 1 per cent; 
Mg 0.1 per cent; remainder aluminum. 

Casting Practice—Practice here is to cast two pis- 
tons at a time, using the Lester-Phoenix casting 
machine at a casting temperature of from 1180 to 
1220°. The casting machine has a 28 x 30-inch die 
platen with die opening of 1014 inches. Locking 
pressure is 600 tons. The maximum casting area with 
134-inch diameter plunger is 40 square inches. Max- 
imum plunger pressure with the 1%4-inch plunger 's 
22,000 pounds. Break-off press is maintained by cast- 
ing machine side where pistons are broken off and 
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the gates are returned to furnace for remelt by con- 
veyor handling. 

In the 60 x 140 foot casting department, with a 
labor force of 55 molders, pot men, inspectors, repair- 
men and truckers, the 1948 production was 48 mil- 
lion castings, including many very precise castings of 
lock cylinders as well as a great variety of engine 
parts. Eighteen casting machines are maintained. 
There are three 2800-pound zine alloy furnaces, one 
zinc remelt furnace, two aluminum furnaces of 3000 
pound capacity. 

Flexible Molds——Piston molds for this casting are 
flexible to accommodate all sizes. Cast two at a 
time, the gating at break-off returns to furnace so 
quickly as to have much of its heat, thus preventing 
any oxidation contamination and maintaining a high 
fidelity in analysis. Pistons come off break-off by 
gravity into containers which are moved to heat treat 
department for normalizing at 500° for 12 hours in 
batch type furnaces, and then work flows to this 
unique machining department setup. Rough cast pis- 
tons are placed in a hopper containing 2000 pieces, 
or daily production for one line. 

Machining Sequence—First machining sequence is 
accomplished on a J & L 8-inch Faye lathe, specially 
developed to Briggs & Stratton engineering depart- 
ment ideas for this job. It is an automatic solenoid 
controlled machine tool which accomplishes seven 
seyuential steps in one operation at a production rate 
of 250 pieces per hour. Its sequential machining 
Steps are to turn outside diameter, chamfer skirt, 
rough and finish groove, turn lands, chamfer oil and 
ring groove. Carboloy cutter tips are used and there 
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Fig. 1—Two aluminum pistons at a time are cast 
in this Lester-Phoenix casting machine with 600 
tons locking pressure and 1%4-inch plunger pres- 
sure of 22,000 pounds 
Fig. 2—Two-line piston machining sequence is front- 
ed by two specially developed J & L 8-inch Faye 
lathes, portably swiveled at 90-degree angle posi- 
tion to serve either line. They are automatically 
solenoid controlled to perform seven sequential 
steps in one operation at production rate of 250 
pieces per hour. Work slides by gravity to drilling 
setup 
Fig. 3—Three-spindle drill setup rough reams, cuts 
retainer grooves and finish reams piston holes in a 
three-step sequence by one operator. Notice unique 
gravity unloading feature that positions work for 
rapid, accurate operator handling 

Fig. 4—After centerless grind, pistons come by 
gravity slide to turntable with automatic positioning 
of piece flow and removal, providing a highly flex- 
ible, high production material handling facility 
Work from here proceeds to diamond boring 


is also some negative rake involved. 

Work then moves to a Delta 17-inch three-spindle 
drill press which rough reams the wrist pin hole and 
cuts the retainer grooves on both sides of the piston, 
and finish reams. After washing, the pistons are 
given a finish centerless grind in one machine opera- 
tion, two Cincinnati grinders being used. 

Then the work receives a diamond bore of wrist pin 
holes in Stoker units, using Simplex boring machine 
No. 1. A unique turntable is used from the center- 
less grinder to the diamond boring operation which 
is featured by automatic loading, gravity slide to the 
turntable, automatic positioning of the piece flow and 
removal from the flow. Machines involved in this 
sequence are designed for 90-degree portability, mak- 
ing them available to both lines, and, in effect, creat- 
ing highly flexible production facility. 

After the diamond boring (Please turn to Page 98) 
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known companies are making this product, using mild 
steel as the “core” material. 

The properties of copper, also a core material, 
are well-known. Processing of food is gradually com- 
ing to the point where the industry: considers con- 
tact of copper with edibles undesirable. There is 
no solid commercial material, however, which will 
meet the requirements of noncontamination, discolor- 
ation, or taste distortion, and at the same time give 
the heat conductivity and uniformity of temperature 
that copper affords. 








Fig. 1—Lateral conductivity tests of copper-austenitic 

stainless clad metal, 850-125° F. About 111-inches of 

sample in furnace hearth at 850° F. 125° F measuring 

point about 4 inches from furnace hearth. Samples about 
0.080 x 2 x 26%-inches 





Fig. 2—Lateral conductivity tests, 1250-200° F. About 1114-inches 
of sample in furnace hearth at 1250° F. 200° F measuring point 


about 4 inches from hearth. Samples about 0.080 x 2 x 2614-inches static 


Fig. 3—Lateral conductivity tests, 1500-200° F. Samples about proce 
0.080 x 2 x 26%-inches. About 1114-inches of sample in furnace [FF utens 
hearth at 1500° F. 200° F measuring point about 4 inches from ' when 
furnace hearth r studi 
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TAINLESS-CLAD COPPER 


... Offers Material Economies in Many Applications 


Combining the heat conducting properties of copper with corrosion resist- 

ance and other qualities of stainless steel, a new composite material has 

wide use in food and chemical processing, refrigeration, utensil, appliance 
and aviation industries 


The natural step, therefore, was to try to supply 
material in composite form which would combine all 
the good qualities of copper and at the same time 
give the beauty, ease of cleaning, nondiscoloration 
and nondistortion of taste afforded by one of the 
stainless alloys. 

When considering stainless steel and copper sepa- 
rately as to their melting points, yield points, stress 
strain curves, and various other well-known data, 
it is apparent that the combination of two such 
metals in a composite form would be very difficult 
if not impossible. This same supposition earlier 
was made when considering the combination of mild 
steel and stainless steel. American Cladmetals Co. 
was organized when a lamellar composite material 
with a copper center was metallurgically bonded to 
lamellar of stainless steel on either side. 

Variety of Applications—Interest in this so-called 
Rosslyn metal expressed by the aviation industry, 
stationary power plant industry, food and chemical 
processing industry, refrigeration industry, and the 
utensil and appliance industry will not be surprising 
when the charts illustrated in Figs. 1, 2 and 3 are 
studied. Tests were made by C. T. Evans Jr., chief 
metallurgist of Elliott Co., Jeannette, Pa., in collabo- 
ration with American Cladmetals’ engineers. Test 
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setup is shown in the diagram, Fig. 6. 

These charts show that the laminated material 
actually has higher lateral conductivity than pure 
copper under some conditions typical of service in- 
stallations. This is not too surprising when it is 
considered that heat transfer is usually not simply 
a matter of thermal conductivity. 

In the tests illustrated, a constant amount of 
heat was available to each sample. A given tem- 
perature in the furnace was no doubt reached more 
quickly by the pure copper than by any of the other 
metals tested because of the high conductivity. How- 
ever, the measuring point was not in the furnace, 
but approximately 4 inches from the furnace hearth, 
so that radiation and emissivity effects of the ma- 
terial outside the furnace were also important. These 
meant higher heat losses for the copper, whereas 
in the case of the composite metal, the stainless 
acted as “insulation,” sealing in the heat as it trav- 
elled out through the composite piece. 

Simulate Conditions—It appears from field results 
reported that these tests accurately simulate the con- 
dition existing in domestic and industrial cooking 
utensils, where the bottom is soaking up heat from 
a relatively constant source, and it is desired to dis- 
tribute that heat as quickly and evenly as possible 
to the other sections of the utensil. The 850° F 
125° F tests, Fig. 1, are particularly illustrative of 
the cooking utensil problem. 

The 1250° F 200° F tests, Fig. 2, and the 1500° F 
200° F tests, Fig. 3, are more applicable to the heat 
transfer requirements of combustion chamber liners 
for jet engines. Even at these higher temperatures, 
the composite material compares favorably with pure 
copper which would, of course, oxidize to destruction 
if exposed to such heat over any extended period of 
time. (Please turn to Page 104) 


Fig. 4—Equipment for rolling combination austenitic stainless and 


copper in clad form 


Fig. 5—-Thermal conductivity as it varies with temperature for a 


number of base materials 


Fig. 6—Test setup, showing location of sample in furnace 
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By W. T. LANKFORD, 

S. C. SNYDER, J. A. BAUSCHER 
Research and Technology Dept. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh 


more suitable for all types of sheet metal form- 

ing operations than an anisotropic material is 
refuted by an investigation reported here. Although 
it is still believed that an isotropic material is best 
suited for symmetrical formations, for certain un- 
symmetrical formations material having a consider- 
able degree of plastic anisotropy of a favorable naturc 
resuits in the best press performance. 

It is possible to discriminate successfully between 
materials having similar ordinary mechanical prop- 
erties but which exhibit wide differences in press 
performance in unsymmetrical draws. This is done 
by considering favorable plastic anisotropy, as meas- 
ured by the ratio of width strain to thickness strain 
in a simple tension test, together with a favorable 
strain hardening index, as determined from the true 
stress-strain curve in simple tension, as requisites for 
good press performance. A good correlation is found 
between plastic anisotropy and magnetic anisotropy, 
indicating that the plastic anisotropy arises from 
preferred crystallographic orientations. 

These new findings.suggest that for optimum press 
performance the plastic anisotropy characteristics of 
the material must be suited to the symmetry of the 
forming operation. 

A critical examination of all available information 
on the formability of sheet metals clearly indicates 
that the material characteristics responsible for good 
drawing performance are not well understood. Fur- 
thermore, it can be inferred from occasional observa- 
tions of unexplainably high breakage in severe sheet 
metal forming operations that conventional testing 


sigh belief that an isotropic material is 
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methods are failing to reflect important aspects of 
the material behavior which are operative under 
actual forming conditions. This situation is of par- 
ticular concern in connection with very severe form- 
ing operations, such as automobile fender draws, in 
which such great demands are placed on the ma- 
terial that very subtle differences can result in wide 
variations in press performance. 

Better Understanding Needed—Because of the great 
need for a better understanding of the basic prop- 
erties which are essential for optimum press perform- 
ance in deep drawing sheets, a comprehensive, long 
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For optimum press results plastic anisotropy characteristics of 
the deep drawing material must be suited to the symmetry of 
the forming operation 
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range program of research in this field was inaugur- 
ated by Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. about 4 years 
ago. In this program it was planned to conduct 
studies of all aspects of the plastic flow and ductility 
characteristics believed to be of importance in sheet 
metal formability. It was expected that the infor- 
mation developed in such a research program would 
not only indicate the most fruitful directions for im- 
provements in deep drawing sheets, but would also 
provide a basis for the development of more discrimi- 


rom data presented by the authors at the 1949 metal congress, 
M, Cleveland, Oct. 17-21. 
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PERFORMANCE 


... expected in asymmetrical 
deep drawing operations 


Fig. 1—Distribution of (a) Rockwell B hardness, 

(b) per cent elongation in 2 inches, (c) yield point 

values for all lots, (d) distribution of Olsen ductility 
values for 26 lots 


Fig. 2—Variations of “R” value with direction of 
testing for lots exhibiting good and poor press per- 
formance in formation A 
Fig. 3—Relationship between yield-tensile ratio and 

“n” value 
vs “R,” value for all lots tested 


Fig. 4—‘n” value 


Fig. 5—Distribution of strains in fenders (formation 
C) from trial lots L and X 


nating practical tests fr the evaluation of deep draw- 
ing quality. 

Materials studied in this investigation include sam- 
ples from 46 lots of fully aluminum killed, low car- 
bon deep drawing sheets which exhibited wide varia- 
tions in drawing performance in the plants of several 
producers of deep drawn parts. All of the material 
was in the cold reduced, box annealed, temper rolled 
condition. Twenty-nine of the lots exhibited high 
die scrap, whereas seventeen lots were representative 
of good performance. Materials of good and poor 
performance in four different fender draws are repre- 
sented, each of these formations involving severe 
biaxial stretching of an unsymmetrical nature. 

Two of the poor lots were experimental materials 
purposely processed in such a way as to produce a 
more isotropic material than that known to give best 
drawing performance in the formations studied. These 
lots were produced in order that additional informa- 
tion could be obtained on the effects of plastic aniso- 
tropy on the strain distributions in unsymmetrical 
draws. 

Experimental Methods—tTrue stress-strain 
were determined by a precision technique. Since mag- 
netic anisotropy as indicated in the magnetic torque 
test is known to reflect preferred orientations, mag- 
netic torque curves were obtained for all the materi- 
als in this investigation. These curves were deter- 
mined on a new recording type of torque magne- 
tometer developed at the United States Steel Corp. 
research laboratory. 
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In this instrument, the torque ex- 
erted on a 1-inch diameter sample 
disk is converted by a resistance 
strain gage to a small direct current 
voltage which in turn is applied to 
the measuring circuit of a voltage 
reccrder of the proper sensitivity. 
The sample disk is rotated about an 
axis perpendicular to its plane by a 
synchronous motor driving through 
reduction gearing. The chart paper 
in the recorder also is driven by a 
synchronous motor, so that there is 
a definite relation between the angu- 
lar rotation of the disk and the linear 
movement of the chart paper. 

As the disk is rotated, the torque 
varies and the pen in the recorder 
moves in accordance with this varia- 
tion. By use of the proper conver- 
sion factor, the voltage recorded on 
the chart paper becomes a plot of 
torque versus angular displacement 
of the disk in the magnetic field, us- 
ing the rolling direction as the ref- 
erence. The resulting curve is de- 
pendent upon the preferred orienta- 
tions present in the specimen. 

Mechanical Properties—The ordin- 
ary mechanical properties were de- 
termined by conventional techniques. 
“Yield points’ were determined 
either by the dividers method or 
from the proportional limit on a re- 
corded stress-strain curve using a 
strain magnification of four. Since 
the steels tested did not exhibit a 


sharp yield point, the “yield point” 
values reported actually represent 
an offset yield strength, the offset 
corresponding very closely to 0.2 per 
cent. 


As indicated previously, it has 
been generally believed that mate- 
rial substantially free from direc- 
tionality in plastic properties would 
result in the best press performance 
in any type of sheet metal forming 
operation. Apparently this belief 
had its origin in difficulties experi- 
enced in the formation of symmetri- 
cal shapes, such as cylindrical cups, 
where it was well known that pro- 
nounced plastic anisotropy produces 
“earing” and frequently leads to 
breakage. Since it has come to be 
recognized so widely that these dif- 
ficulties in symmetrical types of 
forming operations can be elimin- 
ated through the use of material 
processed so as to have a minimum 
of anisotropy, the assumption was 
made apparently rather generally 
that such materials would likewise 
be best suited for other types of 
forming operations. Numerous state- 
ments to this effect have been made 
in the literature. 

Ideas Modified—As the present in- 
vestigation proceeded, it became evi- 
dent that the prevalent ideas regard- 
ing the desirability of using isotropic 
material in all types of deep draw- 
ing operations should be modified. 
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IMPROVED DESIGN: . Suspended refractory deflector for removal of 
heavy solids from combustion, multiple burners for greater efficiency, 
large self-sealing charging doors, cross-vent basket weave and locked 
checker brick with smaller openings and larger heating surface are fea- 
tures of an improved open-hearth furnace design of Jay J. Seaver Engi- 
Deflector makes combustion products make a 180 de- 
gree turn, causing them to be thrown into slag pockets by centrifugal 
force and gravity, thereby eliminating checker chamber deposit and 
lancing. Multiple burners are said to provide greater fuel air contact 
surface and provide greater flexibility of control, plus promoting faster 
heat transfer to the bath 
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Although it is still believed that a 
isotropic material is best suited fc 
symmetrical forming operations, i 
has been demonstrated that materia 
having a considerable degree of plas 
tic anisotropy of a favorable natur 
results in the best press performanc. 
in the particular unsymmetrical for 
mations studied in this investigation 


On the other hand, it has been 
shown that material having a mini- 
mum of plastic anisotropy results in 
very poor press performance in these 
same unsymmetrical formations. The 
superior performance of the aniso- 
tropic material in these formations 
is believed to be a consequence of a 
more favorable distribution of strain 
than that obtained with isotropic ma- 
terial in the same formation. The 
evidence obtained in the strain dis- 
tribution studies on fenders formed 
from twe of the lots of material 
tested supports this hypothesis. 


In this experiment, it was shown 
that fenders formed from a nearly 
isotropic material exhibited a very 
severe localization of strain, whereas 
fenders formed from the markedly 
anisotropic material represented by 
the second lot exhibited a more wide- 
spread distribution of strain and 
consequently much lower maximum 
total strains. This difference in maxi- 
mum strain was, of course, reflected 
in the higher breakage observed for 
the nearly isotropic material. 

It should be emphasized that the 
nearly isotropic material was pur- 
posely processed in such a way as to 
be ideally suited for a symmetrical 
draw, i.e., so as to have a minimum 
of anisotropy. This lot is thus rep- 
resentative of the type of material 
which is widely used to obtain best 
results in symmetrical forming oper- 
ations. 

On the basis of this evidence, it 
appears that the material require- 
ments for best drawing performance 
for all types of formations must be 
re-evaluated. In particular, informa- 
tion developed in this investigation 
strongly indicates that the perform- 
ance in many deep drawing opera- 
tions can be improved by suiting the 
plastic anisotropy of the material to 
the symmetry of the formation. 


Conclusions —— Sheet steels having 
excellent press performance in dif- 
ficult unsymmetrical fender draws 
exhibit marked plastic anisotropy as 
measured by the ratio of width strain 
to thickness strain (‘“R” value) in 
the simple tension test. This plastic 
anisotropy is associated with pre- 
ferred crystallographic orientations 
by correlating “I” values with mag- 
netic torque characteristics, the lat- 
ter being known to reflect preferred 
orientations. 

A large number of examples of 
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apparently anomalous drawing per- 
formance in severe fender draws 
can be explained on the basis of un- 
favorable plastic anisotropy, thus 
demonstrating the importance of fa- 
vorable anisotropy as a factor in 
good press performance in this type 
of draw. A quality index based on a 
combined requirement of favorable 
plastic anisotropy (“R,” value) and 
favorable strain hardening exponent 
(“n” value) gives a high degree of 
correlation with drawing perform- 
ance in tests of 46 lots having wide 
differences in press performance but 
exhibiting similar ordinary mechan- 
ical properties. 

The yield-tensile ratio can be used 
as an alternate to the “n” value as 
a measure of strain hardening. How- 
ever, somewhat poorer correlation 
with drawing performance is_ ob- 
tained when the yield-tensile ratio 
and the “R,” value are considered in 
combination than when the ‘‘n” value 
and “R,” value are considered in 
combination. 

Material processed in such a way 
as to minimize anisotropy, so as to 
give good performance in a symmet- 
rical draw, is shown to result in high 
die scrap in an unsymmetrical fen- 


der draw. It appears that the preva- 
lent belief that a randomly oriented, 
isotropic sheet is best for any type 
of forming operation, other things 
being equal, should be abandoned in 
favor of the concept that the plastic 
anisotropy characteristics of the ma- 
terial must be suited to the sym- 
metry of the forming operation. 


11-Station Machine Is Automatic 


GREATER efficiency in processing 
large aluminum crankshafts is said to 
be achieved with a special-purpose 
11-station, line index, 90 degree V- 
type hydraulic feed machine built by 
Snyder Tool & Engineering Co. of 
Detroit. Entirely automatic after 
loading, it has guide plates to es- 
tablish accurate positioning. Clamp- 
ing is manual and a hydraulic shot 
bolt is provided to position the index 
slide before the heads start opera- 
tions. 

Machine itself consists of a welded 
steel bed with hardened and ground 
steel ways, upon which is mounted 
the hydraulic index slide. Welded 
steel columns on each side of the bed 
carry two counterweighted Snyder 
standard units, each unit having a 





14-spindle head. In addition, tl 

columns carry two tapping units wit ) 
two 14-spindle individual lead scre 

tapping heads. The part is autom: 

tically moved through the eleven i: 

dexes required. 


High speed steel tools which ar 
hydraulically fed into the work dril! 
counterbore and tap a total of 16% 
cylinder stud holes. Power is fur- 
nished by three 74% hp motors op- 
erating at 1200 rpm, two 7% hp 
motors operating at 1800 rpm and 
two 5 hp motors operating at 1800 
rpm. Time cycle of the electrically 
interlocked machine is 2 minutes, 19 
seconds, without loading or unloading 
time. 


Role of Industrial Photography 


IN MOTION picture form, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., is de- 
scribing the role of modern photo- 
graphy in industry. This new film, 
entitled “Functional Photography in 
Industry,” is actually a survey on 
film of the ways which photography 
today is serving industry in research. 
production, quality control, advertis- 
ing and sales. 





RADIANT infrared heaters are 
the heating media by which a 
full day’s production capacity of 
wash-dipped sand cores is being 
turned out in 3 hours in a Mil- 
waukee plant. Installed in an 
oven, the all-metal Chromalox 
heaters are mounted at angles to 
form a circular drying tunnel, tem- 
perature of which is regulated by 
a variable input controller. 


At the Milwaukee Flush Valve 
Co., baked cores for a variety of 
brass plumbing fixtures are dipped 
in a wash solution to provide a 
smoother finished surface and to 
coat exposed core wires which 
were formerly hand-brushed. 
Breakage is minimized as cores 
are dry in about 2 minutes after 
dipping. The previous method of 
batch-drying proved costly due to 
crumbling of soaked cores prior to 
drying. Burning or under-baking 
of the cores is prevented by the ac- 
curate temperature control. En- 
tire oven unit may be turned off 





INFRARED OVEN 


Triples Core-Drying Capacity 


when not actually in use, as it 
may be brought up to operating 
temperature in 2 minutes. 
Efficiency Increased—As for the 
design of the oven, the two top 









heaters are hinged together with 
standard tongue-and-groove joint 
and the remaining four are spaced 
evenly around the conveyor. Ra- 
diation is intensified and efficiency 
increased by polished aluminum re- 
flector sheets between the heaters. 
Two circular steel bands, to which 
the heaters are fastened by slid- 
ing stud bolts, form the shape of 
the oven. 

Cores are dipped in a wash 
then set on a wire conveyor which 
carries them through the 6-foot 
tunnel at 3 feet per minute. Con- 
veyor extends 11 inches beyond 
the oven, allowing the cores suf- 
ficient time to cool before removal. 
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poTTER = 5 SEPARATE JOBS 


RETAINER SHEAVE PISTON 
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4 Gs Se vena RRR! BB | o 
: Awe SEPARATE 7 2 . : 
a » U - 
! PRECISION JOBS BE 
1 bs 
i Ae aed 
ju P&J — ENGINEERED | ARATE OPERATIONS 
SET OF SPECIAL TOOLS RETAINER SHEAVE | | PISTON 
: Rough turn hole Rough bore hole | Bore under rim 
4 Rough turn dia. Rough turn O.D, a hub; face bottom 
if Rough turn O. D. Straddle face at rim urn O.D. 
é 4, ne P&J AUTOMATIC Face flange Groove in O.D. Rough bore hub 
f La Face end ‘ Straddle face hub Face, chamfer at rim 
. 2 : Finish bore hole Finish face hub 
: Finish-machine above Son: 20° enale fa Core drill hole 
= eerens groove Rough turn O.D. 
Experience does it every time. With Machine groove in O.D. Ream hole Face rim; turn hub 
it, you get the best in production-tool- rena songs ce “a oe 
ing, the best in precision, finish, speed, Cut off chucking ring Finish face hub 
economy. Cases in point _are these (ili? actin: Cum. — — rae 
three dissimilar jobs, varying widely off Attachment) Siecle oman foalin 
- _ in size and specifications: | | 
MACHINED ON Oue P&J AUTOMATIC | 
} 


1. A semi-steel Retainer casting 


| 2. A steel forged Sheave P&J-TOOLED FOR ALL /ézce JOBS 

3. A cast iron Piston 

All three of these pieces are ma- 
chined to the limits and class of finish 
specified, on ONE machine — the 5 DE 
Automatic — with ONE combination 
set of tools designed by the ingenuity of 
P&J specialists backed by fifty years’ 
experience in this special kind of tool 
engineering. 

Perhaps your varied parts produc- 
tion can be put on a similarly profit- 
able basis. It pays to check with P&J 
- you stand to gain in production, in 
fewer rejects, in economy, in divided 
labor costs. Simply send your parts or 
prints to P&J for tooling recommenda- 
tions and estimates. 
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“P&J AUTOMATICS... 


(tooled for Production - Speed - Economy 
got Production Tooling Headquarters 
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One of the most impressive things about lake transportation 
is the rapid turn around in port with fast loading and unload- 
ing of large ore tonnages. Everything about the business is 
big and fast. Close scheduling of railroad equipment is neces- 


1 7 sary to keep up the fast pace and heavy schedules which must 


\. OF SERIES 


PART il 


GENERAL average opening date for the season on 
the Great Lakes is about April 15 and the closing 
date November 30. At least, this is the regular 
insurance season. To operate vessels prior to April 
15 in the spring and after November 30 in the fall 
requires the payment of increased additional insur- 
ance payments which in many cases are quite high. 

One of the most common misunderstandings is 
the freezing over of the lakes in the fall. Ore op- 
erations are stopped at the end of November. The 
reason is that the ore freezes in the cars and it cannot 
be dumped or handled, and not because the lakes are 
frozen. However, there can be bothersome harbor 
ice. When ore does freeze in the cars at the head 
of the lakes, the railroads maintain steaming houses 
where a whole trainload of ore may be thawed out. 
This is a long process and takes 8, 10 or 12 hours 
during which time many ships pile up and the delay 
proves costly. So if any long continued cold spell 
prevails, ore shipping practically comes to a stand- 
still. 


Fig. 11—The $10 million Coast Guard icebreaker 
Mackinaw, most powerful ship of its kind in the 
world, runs interference for 4 seagoing freighters 
through the ice-covered St. Mary’s river in an 
epochal midwinter passage from Duluth to Chicago. 
This ship can break a path through solid, thick ice 
at 10 knots 
88 


be met during each short shipping season 


Transportation and 


andling of Iron Ore 


By P. L. TIETJEN 


President 
Interstate Steamship Co. 
Pittsburgh 


Late March and early April operations encounter 
considerable ice. In fact, ice is generally encountered 
during most of the month of April in the average 
year. 

Opening of navigation has always been delayed 
due to the vast ice fields that form each winter. 
Every effort, including extensive ice breaking opera- 
tions by the Coast Guard, has been made during 
the past several years to make possible the early 
opening of navigation of the Great Lakes in order 
to meet the heavy schedules assigned the lake vessels. 


The United States Coast Guard in 1944 spent $10 
million to build a much needed large modern ice 
breaker at Toledo. The Mackinaw is one of the most 
powerful ice breakers in the world, designed after 
the most successful types used in northern polar 
waters and with special emphasis placed on being 
able to meet any ice conditions that might occur on 
the Great Lakes. 

Dimensions and characteristics of the Mackinaw 
are: Length over all 290 feet; beam molded 74 feet 
4 inches; draft 19 feet at a displacement of about 
5000 tons; 10,000 diesel electric horsepower driving 
three propellers, two aft and one forward. The 
ship develops a speed of 16.2 knots or 18.8 statute 
miles per hour. All ice breakers are identified by 
their cutaway bows. The forefoot serves as an in- 
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e F is shipped from the port 
2 o of Victoria, Brasil, to 
Baltimore, Mobile, and 
to Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
as well as to European 
ports. Inquiries about 
price and delivery terms 
should be addressed to: 
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FOR OPEN HEARTH FURNACES 


During the year 1950, the Companhia Vale do Rio Doce 
will export some 750,000 tons of ITABIRA IRON ORE. The aver- 
age iron content of this compact, blue hematite is 69%. 

The hard structure of the ore, its high iron content and its 
freedom from impurities make it ideal as a substitute for scrap 
in charging the open hearth furnace. Proportions of 60% hot 
metal, 25% scrap and 15% ITABIRA IRON ORE have yielded 
excellent results. 

Used as feed ore, four tons of ITABIRA IRON ORE fed into 
a 160 ton heat at the seventh hour have saved as much as one 
hour per heat. The large lumps sink into the bath and do not 
float on top of the slag. 


Sala 202, 164 Avenida Presidente Wilson 
Rio de Janeiro, Brasil South America 


— VALE DO RIO DOCE 
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Handling of Iron Ore 


clined plane up which the bow slides when forced 
against an ice formation. The application of some 
of the vessel’s weight creates a bending movement 
on the formation and acts effectively to break ice. 
When conditions halt the steady progress of an ice- 
breaker, it becomes necessary to resort to backing 
and charging. The action of the bow propeller is 
that of a dredge in breaking up the ice and moving 
it aft out of the way. It also creates a turbulence 
and suction in the water which assists the breaking 
action of the bow. 

On the Great Lakes sheet ice 36 inches thick has 
been encountered. In addition, ice when broken up 
has a tendency to form windrows when drifting ice 
fields come together in open spaces. Windrows 29 
feet thick have been measured on the Great Lakes. 
The beam of the Mackinaw is sufficent to open a 
passage greater than the widest cargo vessel on the 
Great Lakes. The cutter has operated successfully 
under the most extreme ice conditions found to date 
on the Great Lakes such as windrows, and both sheet 
and drift ice. 


Fig. 12—World famed locks at Sault Ste. Marie, per- 

mitting vessels to transit from Lake Superior to 

Lake Huron by way of the St. Mary’s river. The 
two lakes vary 22 feet in water level 
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Fig. 13—Thousands of carloads of ore are pushed 
up to the ore docks from this Great Northern yard 
at Superior, Wis. 


The Coast Guard is using a helicopter for observa- 
tion of ice conditions in connection with the work of 
the Mackinaw. Ability of the helicopter to fly closer 
to the ice surface than any other plane permits its 
crew to furnish the cutter with detailed information, 
thus speeding up the ice-breaking operation. 

The United States Coast Guard plays a great part 
in Great Lakes transportation, as it is charged with 
the placement and maintenance of all aids to navi- 
gation, including lights, buoys and channel markers; 
also inspection of vessels and certification of seamen. 
Their cooperation has made possible the many rec- 
ords established by the industry. Their prime duty 
is to protect human life and prevent property loss. 

The St. Mary’s river forms the outlet of Lake 
Superior, connecting it with Lake Huron, a distance 
of 63 to 75 miles according to the route traversed. 
The rapids of the St. Mary’s river is located about 14 
miles below the head of the river at Point Iroquois 
and the fall is about 22 feet average. 

The United States government, under direction of 
Army engineers, has improved one way traffic for 
a width of 300 feet and two-way traffic for 600 feet 
and other critical places 1500 feet throughout 
the river by a tremendous amount of dredging and 
construction of two canals, four locks and compen- 
sating works at the falls. ‘ 

Navigation around the rapids at Sault Ste. Marie 
is provided for by canals and locks on both the 
United States and Canadian sides. Poe lock was opened 
in 1896 and has a limiting depth of 16.6 feet and 
limiting width of 95 feet. The Davis lock was opened 
in 1914 and Sabin lock in 1919 both of which have 4 
limiting depth of 23.1 feet and a width of 80 feet. 
The McArthur lock was opened in 1943, has a depth 
of 31 feet and a width of 80 feet. The Canadian 
lock, built in 1895, has a limiting width of 60 feet 
and depth of 16.8 feet. 

Tonnage passing through these locks in 8 months 
is greater than the combined total traffic of both 
the Panama and Suez canals in 12 months. It re- 
quires an average of about one hour to lock through 
from the time the ship stops at the upper pier unt! 
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Fig. 14—Loading iron ore at a upper lake port. 

Spouts carry ore to the ship’s hold from the bins 

shown at left which are filled from a railroad 
trestle located above 


it is ready to leave the lower pier. During the 94 
years the canal has been in commission the yearly 
traffic has increased from a minimum of 14,505 tons 
in 1855 to 120,199,479 tons in 1942. 


Responsibility for the marvelous improvements and 
maintenance of this great waterway has been carried 
out by the United States Army Engineers over a 
period of many years. The many fine deep harbors, 
breakwalls, piers and deep channels, many cut out 
of solid rock, stand out as spectacular achievements. 
The fine solid mammoth locks at the Soo will always 
be representative of this branch of the government. 


One of the most impressive things about this 
business of lake transportation is the rapid turn 
around in port with fast loading and unloading of 
large ore tonnages. Everything about the business 
is big and fast. Much scheduling of railroad equip- 
ment is necessary to keep up the fast pace and heavy 
schedules which must be met during each short sea- 
son. During the last war figures show that over 
92,000,000 gross tons of iron ore was transported in 
one season. 

Ore docks at the upper lake ports were gradually 
enlarged to meet the requirements of the trade and 
are 75 to 80 feet above the water and about 2000 
feet in length. On top of this trestle whole train 
loads of ore and locomotives move back and forth. 
The early docks were timber, but concrete and stecl 
have gradually replaced wood in construction of 
the modern facilities. The ore is moved in from the 
mines in specially constructed railroad cars to the 
top of the trestle. It is then dumped into bins of 1 
to 5-car capacity and this is where mixing is done 
of the various grades to give the desired quality. 
This movement is timed so that all the ore necessary 
for a cargo will be ready for loading on arrival of 
the vessel. This scheduling and handling of ore at 
the loading dock is a complicated problem. There 
are now 9 ore-loading docks on the lakes. Dispatch 
in loading is truly amazing, average loading time be- 
ing about 5 hours for a 12,000 ton cargo. .« 


The record ore loading occurred at Two Harbors, 
Minn., when 12,508 gross tons were loaded in 17 
minutes into the steamer D. G. Kerr on Sept. 7, 1921. 


To accomplish the blending and grading of iron 
ore on a huge scale is a complex problem and is only 
gained by careful checking to see that each pocket 
along the dock is blocked out as carloads of differ- 
ent grade ores are dumped into it. Trainloads are 
usually blocked in groups of five cars for each pocket. 


This process of filling the pockets achieves a fair 
degree of mixing and blending. Then as a full series 
of pockets selected for a vessel’s cargo pours down 
the spouts and into the hold, a further evening of the 
values takes place. Object of course is to keep the 
actual iron content of the cargoes up to standard. 
There are about 150 different recorded grades of 
American ore. 

Ore bins are cylindrical tanks with a sloped bot- 
tom leading to an opening with a slide or gate to 
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Handling of Iron Ore 


the chute. Raising and lowering of these chutes and 
the opening and closing of the gates are controlled 
from top of the ore trestle at an operating platform. 
Sometimes it is necessary to have men known as 
ore punchers to poke ore down if it sticks. It is 
also necessary to station punchers on a platform at 
the door opening at the bottom of the bin to keep 
the ore running in the chute if it is sticky. 

An interesting and outstanding achievement is 
the length of trains run from the mines to the load- 
ing docks. Powerful locomotives haul huge trains of 
loaded cars. It is claimed that the longest trains in 
the world are moved, often totaling 180 to 185 cars, 
each carrying approximately 65 tons of ore. 


It has been stated that early unloading docks were 
crude and vessels were required to be in port for a 
long time. Time consumed in bringing the cargo from 
upper lake ports did not allow for speeding up to 
any appreciable degree and the only way the round 


Fig. 15—Ore pouring from spout into ship’s hold. 
Note arched construction above sidetank which 
eliminates beams and stanchions in cargo hold. 
Farthest pile at last hatch is approximately com- 
pleted and shows the tremendous weight of ore 
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Handling of lron Ore 


trip could be shortened was to cut down on time 
required for cargo discharge. 

With this in mind various types of unloading ma- 
chines were designed and erected. Progress to this 
goal was marked by various steps. 

In 1880 Alexander E. Brown developed a single 
cable-wired rig which served the combined purpose 
of hoisting the bucket from the hold and conveying 
it to storage. It was installed on the N. Y. P. & O. 
docks at Cleveland. This plant consisted of five rigs 
with the machinery all in one house. The front pier of 
these machines was movable and thus they were the 
first cableways of this type ever built in our country. 
They reduced unloading time remarkably, but natur- 
ally, as the tubs were small and had to be filled by 
hand, large hourly capacities could not be attained, 
but as ore could be taken from a number of hatches 
simultaneously, time of unloading was greatly re- 
duced. 

Next came the Brown Tramways, which were only 
hoisting machines and could not dig the ore in the 
vessel hold. Each machine had four buckets which 
were placed in the hold and filled by hand shoveling. 
When filled, the bucket was hooked onto the machine 
and hoisted out of the hold. The bucket ran on a 
trolley against a track stopper into position over a 
railroad car. The load was dumped by a trip man 
standing on the deck of the vessel by use of a long 
trip line. There were no scales on the machines, so 
it was up to the trip man to figure when enough 
ore was in the car. The light weight cars were brought 
back to the dock for more ore and the heavy cars 
were lightened. This type of unloader, located at vari- 
ous lower lake ports, unloaded all types of vessels, 
including sailing schooners, small wooden steamers, 
barges, whalebacks, and the small steel steamers 
which were the forerunners of today’s giant car- 
riers. This type of equipment was also able to carry 


Fig. 17—-At lower lake docks giant Hulett un- 

loaders relieve carriers of their cargo, scooping out 

20 tons with each bite. Cleveland is the largest ore 
receiving port 








Fig. 16—View of a standard Hulett unloading dock 
showing larry cars and railroad cars for outbound 
ore shipments 


ore back to the dock storage piles. 

It was only natural that with growth of the de- 
mand for iron ore efforts should be put forth to 
develop an unloading machine with a self-filling 
bucket. In 1899 George H. Hulett induced the Car- f 
negie Steel Co. at Conneaut, O., to install on its dock : 
a new type of unloading machine having a bucket | 
that filled itself. 

Other types of unloading machines utilizing this 
same idea of a bucket that could dig the ore in the 
hold of a vessel were brought out in the early 1900's. 
Prominent among these machines were the Brown fast 
plants and the Hoover & Mason clams. 

Brown electric unloaders were located on many ot 
the lower lake docks. Briefly described, this type 
unloader consists of a rigid, steel, box-like frame fF 
with legs forward and aft, which span several rail- 
road tracks. Within the box frame is an ore bin, 





which is supported on scale rods so that ore in the 
bin can always be weighed first and then loaded into 
a car directly from chutes at the bottom. Over the 
bin is a carriage, or trolley mounted on wheels which 
run on an ordinary track above. A small cab is at- 
tached to this trolley in which the operator stands, 
and electrtcal machinery is provided on the trolley 
for hoisting, lowering, opening and closing a large, 
two-jaw automatic bucket for digging ore out of 
the boat’s hold. To allow the bucket and trolley 
to move out over the hatchway of a boat, a long 
extension track known as the boom or apron is 
hinged at the front end of the frame and can be 
raised out of the way when it is not in use. The entire 
unloader travels upon tracks and can be moved 
back and forth along the dock so as to line up with 
any hatchway. 

Buckets are entirely automatic in their opening 
and closing, the operator in the trolley controlling 
every movement by means of cables running down 
into the bucket frame. They are made in various 
sizes from 5 to 15-ton capacity. 

Another machine that has proved very efficicnt 
is the Hoover & Mason unloader, some of which 
have been installed on various unloading docks, One 
of the fastest is in operation on the Pennsylvania 


which is directly above the car tracks below and | 
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3 Two Century 100 horsepower 
squirrel cage motors drive air 
compressors which furnish air 
for portable tools, industrial 
furnaces, air lifts, air chucks, 
moulding machines, cleaning, etc. 


Two Century 1 horsepower 
es totally enclosed squirrel cage 
motors operate this automatic 
miller which produces 700 pieces 
per hour. Enclosed design pro- 
tects against flying chips. 


For Satisfactory Performance 
.--Long Life 


Specify the Correct 


Ct) & 


cams motors are available in a wide range of types, in 
sizes from 1/6 to 400 horsepower, single phase, polyphase and 
direct current. Where atmospheric conditions create a hazard, 
Century motors are supplied with splash proof, totally enclosed 
fan cooled or explosion proof frames, according to the nature 
of the hazard. ; 

The two illustrations are typical of the widely varying applica- 
tions, where Century motors furnish dependable power. 
Century motors are built to stand up under the toughest operat- 
ing conditions. Rugged frames, accurate machining, large 
shafts, accurate alignment, good mechanical and electrical 
balance—all contribute to their outstanding performance. 


Specify Century motors for all your electric power requirements. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Popular sizes of standard ratings 


are generally available from 1806 Pine Street + St. Louis 3, Missouri 


factory and branch office stocks. Offices ond Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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Handling of lron Ore 


Railroad Co.’s dock located at Ashtabula, O. This bat- 
tery of six unloaders was installed in 1908 and is 
very similar in general outline to those previously 
described as the Brown fast plant and perform their 
work in much the same manner. Important points of 
difference are in the weighing hoppers, the buckets 
themselves and in the method of moving the ma- 
chines along the dock. The later arrangement is very 
simple and is accomplished by pulling-in ropes that 
lie lengthwise along the dock and are fastened to its 
opposite end. This is accomplished by machinery 
mounted on the legs of the machines themselves. 
The buckets are also very simple and their action 
suggests huge scissors operated by cables, which 
cut off a huge chunk of ore at its lower end. These 
buckets have a great spread when they are open, en- 
abling them to reach ore between the hatches of the 
boat. When they are dropped through a hatchway 
they stand lengthwise of it, but when inside of the 
hold they can be turned around at right angles to 
the hatch. 

The bucket drops its load into a bin, from which 
it can be fed and weighed onto cars below for direct 
shipment. This is rapidly accomplished by two cyl- 
inders which roll the ore out of the bin into the car. 
A large dial indicates amount of ore in the bin, and 
when the correct amount of ore has been fed out, the 
operator lets go of a rope and the flow of ore stops. 
In this way a whole trainload of cars is readily loaded 
to capacity. Ten cars have been frequently loaded in 
15 minutes. If the ore is for storage on the stock 
piles the machines dump into an ore trough that 
runs back of the machines the length of the dock. 

From this trough the ore is picked up by the 
bridge, a structure 550 feet long which not only de- 
posits the ore on the storage piles but also loads 
from stock pile to railroad cars for shipment. 

At Conneaut, O., five Hulett unloaders, each able 
to handle 20 tons at a time, perform daily miracles. 
These were installed in 1912 and carry tremendous 


Fig. 18—Ship at the dock is loaded and vessel in 

background is light of cargo. In foreground is seen 

the storage pile of ore at a lower lake port for 

use during the winter when all Great Lakes ship- 
ping is suspended 








REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


REPRINTS of previous articles in the series 
“Fundamentals of Steelmaking” now may be ob- 
tained by addressing Readers’ Service Depart- 
ment. STEEL, 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, 
O. Subjects covered over the past few months 
include blast furnace, open hearth and electric 
furnace practice, tool steels, roll design, coke 
production, plates, sheets and strip, tin plate, 
structurals and rails, scrap, bessemer steel, butt 
and lap weld pipe, seamless tubing and stainless 
steel. 
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loads from vessels to railroad cars with superhuman 
ease. 

A record was made by this port when it unloaded 
14,275 gross tons of iron ore from the steamer D. G. 
Kerr in 2 hours and 45 minutes on June 8, 1943. 


These giant unloaders, at rest resembling huge 
elephants, are mounted on rails and built to move 
from one end of the dock to the other end, a dis- 
tance of some 1000 feet. Main part of the machine 
is a strongly built steel frame supported by legs f 
in front and rear which span four of five railroad 
tracks running underneath. The machine has a walk- 
ing beam with a rigid steel leg hung at the end which 
is* lowered and raised from the hold of the vessel by 
cables and electric motors. 


The bucket is attached at the end of the leg and 
the operator, whose cab controls are located in the 
leg above the bucket, rides down into the hold of 
the vessel and the bucket grabs 15 to 20 tons of ore. 
The machine is counterbalanced so that the raising 
of the bucket from the hold of the vessel is accom- 
plished by pulling down the back end of the walking 
beam with four hoist cables. 

The receiving hopper, having a capacity of 60 tons, 
is now placed close to the front of the machine. The 
operator coming out of the hold of the vessel with a 
full bucket of ore dumps into this hopper and is 
ready for another trip back to the vessel hatch. 
Less than a minute is consumed from the time he 
hoists out of the hold until he is back for another 
grab. He can rotate the leg so that the bucket can 
be swung forward and aft in the vessel and reach 
the ore between the hatches. 

From the receiving hopper revolving disks move 
the ore into the larry car hopper whose operator 
weighs the ore as he takes it from the receiving 
hopper. In loading of cars for direct shipment he is 
able to determine the exact weight of the ore loaded 
into a railroad car. If the ore is to be placed on 
the dock for future shipment, the larry car operator 
dumps it into a concrete pit which runs the entire 
length of the dock. 

In the loading of cars for direct shipment under 
the Huletts a haulage system or electric mules are 
used. By either of these methods cars may be spotted 
on the dock under the machine and thus moved as 
needed. 

Each dock is equipped with a stocking and loading 
bridge, usually over 600 feet long and about 125 
feet high. Ore that has been placed in the pit by 
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WE TAKE OUR 
RESPONSIBILITY SERIOUSLY 


a 
THE DOEHLER-JARVIS CORPORATION is the world’s 
largest producer and finisher of die castings. That 


record has been built on four basic principles — 
QUALITY » INTEGRITY » DEPENDABILITY » SERVICE 
Recognizing the responsibility that goes with our 
leadership in the die casting industry, we are dedicated 
to build our future on those same basic principles. 


H. H. DOEHLER. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
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the larry cars is picked up by a 15-ton bucket on 
the bridge and carried back to the various dock stock 
piles. The bridge also lifts ore from the storage piles 
and loads it into cars for shipment. A great deal of 
this loading from dock is done during the winter 
season when lake navigation is halted by weather 
conditions. In order that the ore may reach the fur- 
naces in good condition during cold weather and not 
be frozen in the cars, calcium chloride solution is 
sprayed on the sides of the cars and on the ore itself 
during loading operations. 

Ore storage spaces are usually about 1200 feet in 
length and 550 to 600 feet wide so that hundreds 
of thousands of tons may be stored depending on the 
number of various grades to be placed on the dock. 
General practice is to keep the various ores separated 
by walls built of old railroad ties. Heights of these 
piles vary with the tonnage to be stored but approach 





a height to give bucket and bridge clearance. 

This stock-piled ore at the lake docks is loaded b ° 
means of the ore bridge into railroad cars and shippe | 
as required by the mills and furnaces. When thes 
cars arrive at the mills, they are unloaded by a ca: 
dumper which is the most modern quick method, o: 
by the older trestle method, or perhaps by clan 
shovel bucket. 

All modern car dumpers are side dumping mech- 
anisms of the lift type. The car is raised and tipped 
over sideways for dumping. These machines are mov- 
able, that is they can be shifted up and down thé 
length of the mill storage pile. Desired design of 
these dumpers can be easily adapted to any plant 
storage pile conditions. This storage or stock pile 
at the mill or steel works is serviced by one or 
two bridges which handle ore from the dumpers to 
the piles or charges. 











Rough Casting 

(Concluded from Page 79) 
operations the work is placed in dolly 
truck holding 500 pieces for removal 
to the plate department where it re- 
ceives a sodium stannate (tin plating) 
dip to micro 22-25. 

Briggs & Stratton maximum daily 
production per 8-hour shift, involv- 
ing the various sizes of aluminum pis- 
tons, is: (using double production 
line) 4000 2-inch pistons; 1600 2%4- 
inch pistons; 1400 25-inch pistons; 
1200 3-inch pistons. Tolerances in- 
volved are 0.001-inch, except for the 
diamond bore of the wrist pin holes, 
which is 0.0025-inch. Operators at- 
tend the dimension check and the 
work receives 100 per cent inspection 
after plating. Machines are equipped 
with dial indicators for operator 
measurement check. 


Extends Ingot Mold Life 


FLAT carbon steel strip, separated 
by corrugated spacer strip of the 
same metal, is reported to materially 
increase life of ingot molds and stools 
when placed in mat form in the ingot 
bottom. Diameter of the 1%-inch 
thick chill mat is determined by the 
specifications of the ingot mold, but 
reportedly need not cover the entire 
bottom. 

Mat is lowered into place on the 
stool in the center of the ingot mold 
bottom before pouring. is begun. 
When the ladle nozzle is opened, the 
stream of molten metal impinges on 
the mat and is broken up into nu- 
merous small particles due to the 
great number of exposed steel edges 
of the mat. Solidification of these 
fragments is immediate upon con- 
tact with the chill surfaces, thus pre- 
venting the molten metal from strik- 
ing the stool. 

Method was developed by William 
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E. Schmertz, steel plant consultant, 
Pittsburgh, in co-operation with 
United States Steel Corp. It is said 
to prevent the development of “pot 
holes” in the stool at the point of 
impact of the hot metal. With the 
absence of potholes, the stool may 
be used longer. An additional ad- 
vantage is that ingot bottoms will 
not become round, thus enabling bet- 
ter handling in the soaking pit and 
reducing uneven heating. 

Chill mat also tends to curb the 
outward flow of the metal which 
causes “leakers,’” thus making ingot 
stripping easier. By reducing initial 
splash, scabs are minimized, as are 
seams and inclusions in the ingot. 
According to John P. Ludgate Asso- 
ciates, steel mill equipment engineers, 
Pittsburgh, the chill mat offers ad- 
vantages in the casting of basic or 
comparatively low carbon steels and 
is becoming increasingly important 
in preventing splash when pouring 
acid ingots of higher fluidity. Ob- 
jections to the usual mold wash or 
spray compounds are eliminated 
through its use, it is stated. 

Many different grades of cast iron 
and cast steel, as well as copper have 
been tried for stools in an attempt 
to prolong ingot mold and stool serv- 
ice. It is from experiments with cop- 
per indirectly that the idea of the 
new chill mat was conceived. Copper 
was found to be a relatively low fu- 
sion point metal which served very 
well as stool material. It did not melt 
away due to its high heat induction 
coefficient, but the fear of contami- 
nation precluded its use, although the 
principle was clear. 

Inspections of ingot bottoms poured 
with chill mats have disclosed areas 
where the molten metal has not 
reached the stool at all, but was com- 
pletely frozen by the chill surfaces. 
Metal of the stool absorbed sufficient 
heat to prevent the mat from becom- 


ing molten, retaining its original 
shape and form and being discarded 
in this bottom crop of the ingot. It 
is for this reason the metal used in 
the mat need not have exactly the 
same chemical characteristics as the 
ingot metal. Frequent use has shown 
that it will not come to the top of 
the ingot and that it is possible to 
open the ladle full force without dam- 
age to steels during pouring. 


Vessel Resists High Pressures 


OCEAN water pressure down to a 
depth of %4-mile below the surface 
will be simulated by a 150-ton pres- 
sure vessel, built by Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co., New York, for testing of 
underwater equipment at the Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, 
Md. A heavy horizontal cylindrical 
sheet of steel plate, the vessel has 
one end sealed permanently and the 
other closed by a hydraulically lifted 
door. Three 7-inch ports of heavy 
glass along the sides of the shell al- 
low observation of the interior while 
testing is taking place. 


Underwater apparatus and instru- 
ments which are exposed to high 
pressure and other submarine equip- 
ment such as divers’ suits, can be 
tested in the vessel. A transfer tank 
underneath the vessel stores water 
when not needed for testing. After 
being filled, additional water is 
pumped in to raise the pressure, or 
pumped out to lower it. 

Walls of the 36-foot long vessel 
are 4 inches thick and inside diam- 
eter is 8 feet. Sixty-one tons of 
water are required to fill the vessel 
which will withstand a pressure of 
1000 psi. 

Shell itself consists of three 
courses, a shell head and shell ring, 
each joined to its neighbor by a girth 
weld. Rolled plate of 70,000 psi ter- 
sile strength was used. 
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Fig. 1 (right)—Sections of the icosasphere during 
erection. Tack welding is in progress 
Fig. 2 (below)—Conventional plate layout (A) of 
orange peel design and layout of an icosasphere 
(B), both of 28.75 feet inside diameter. Note that 
on the former plate sizes are smaller and roughly 
triangular, while in the icosasphere they are more 
rectangular and larger, resulting in much less scrap 
in fabrication and less welding during erection 
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TANK PLATE LAYOUT METHOD 


Materially Reduces Scrap Loss and Welding Time 


——_- 


NEW method of predicting the flow 
or displacement of materials in plates 
and sheets which are bent, formed 
or drawn in such a manner that plas- 
tic flow occurs in the metals is re- 
ported by Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh. Development 
is instrumental in reducing consider- 
able scrap loss and welding time in 
designing and building spherical 
tanks and other double-curved ptate 
surfaces. It is applicable to any 
formed work where plastic flow is in- 
volved—such as shaping wind tunnel 





flares, nozzles, contraction pieces, 
hemispherical, elliptical and toroidal 
tank bottoms and in any other dished, 
pressed, drawn or warped plate work. 

Representing another tool for the 
research worker in obtaining solu- 
tions to layout problems, the process 
consists first, of forming the desired 
object in a _ suitable heat-softened 
plastic material which is allowed to 
cool between dies to the desired 
shape, then trimming edges of the 
piece to the outline required and re- 
laxing it by heating to a point where 
the piece can be flattened to assume 
the outline of a properly shaped flat 
piece. 

Plastic Checked—Operator shown 
in Fig. 3 has pressed a piece of 
Plexiglas to form one of the plates 
of a spherical shell and is checking 
it for accuracy. This determination 
is being made in the research labora- 
tory of the Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co. at the Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research, Pittsburgh. At 
the left is shown the pressing form; 
other pressed pieces may be seen in 
the foreground. 

Most common spherical tank plate 
layout is known as the “orange peel” 


Fig. 3 — After having been 

formed in the mold at left, 

pieces of Plexiglas are being 
checked for accuracy 
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lesign; it usually consists of a top 
and bottom saucer with one or more 
‘ourses of approximately vertical 
plates in between. These _ vertical 
plates are wider near the center of 
the sphere and taper towards the 
top and bottom so that they resemble 
orange peels. Although scrap may be 
reduced by cutting two of the plates 
from one rectangular plate, the fin- 
ished product is much narrower than 
the economical width resulting in a 
considerable increase in the footage 
of welded seams over that which 
would result if only one sphere plate 
is cut from each rectangular plate. If 
plates of maximum width were cut 
singly to form the separate plates, 
scrap would be excessive. 


It was some time ago that a cubi- 
cal layout was developed in which 
rectangular plates were laid out on 
the sides of an imaginary rubber cube 
circumscribed by a sphere. Cube was 
then expanded until its faces touched 
the spherical shell. In expanding 
the cube to fit the sphere, all of the 
edges of the plates become curved, 
but the plates will be more regularly 
rectangular in shape than the orange 
peel plates and the amount of scrap 
will, in most cases, be reduced. 


Five Polyhedrons—Faces of one of 
the five regular polyhedrons must be 
the basis for any layout of plates for 
a sphere which is to have a repeating 
pattern. These are the tetrahedron 
with four rectangular faces; the hex- 
ahedron, or cube, with six square 
faces; the octahedron with eight 
triangular faces; the dodecahedron 
with 12 pentagonal faces; and the 
icosahedron with 20 rectangular faces. 
The latter may be built without 
scrap loss for the triangles may be 
alternated and cut from a rectangu- 
lar plate without waste. Four ad- 
jacent surfaces of an icosahedron 
may be flattened and they will form 
a parallelogram. 


The entire surface of an _ icosa- 
hedron may be formed from five 
of these parallelograms. Knowing 
that the spherical shell was formed 
by five parallelogrammic units, it 
was determined that this layout 
might be the best one possible from 
a standpoint of scrap loss. Although 
a sphere may be divided into 20 
equilateral spherical triangles, it is 
not possible to divide the surface of 
a sphere into more than these 20 
triangles for the same reason that 
it is not possible to have a polyhedron 
with more than 20 identical faces. 


With reference to the above basic 
data, the icosasphere is then a sphere 
laid out along the expanded lines of 
four adjacent faces of an icosahedron. 
Five properly shaped and dished 
Plates will form a complete sphere, 
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these plates being cut from one rec- 
tangular plate with a very small 
scrap loss. It is necessary to further 
subdivide the five parallelogrammic 
units as the size of the sphere in- 
creases. Designs have been prepared 
based on subdividing each side into 
two, three, four and eight subdivi- 
sions. 

Economical Plate Size—It is us- 
ually not economical to use plates 
wider than about 100 inches because 
of the higher cost of steel and be- 
cause of the additional cost and dif- 
ficulty of handling the large plates. 
Assuming this maximum width, the 
largest sphere which can be built 
from five parallelogrammic units is 
about 14.8 feet in diameter. There- 
fore to obtain the advantages of this 
method in larger spheres, it is nec- 
essary to subdivide each unit into 
several smaller units. 

Formed of only 20 plates and sup- 
ported on five columns is the icosa- 
sphere showing during erection in 
Fig. 1. Tack welding is being per- 
formed on the 32-foot 5 inch ID tank 
during erection. The sphere itself 
was erected in a single day, but the 
seam welding took more time. Upon 
completion the shell was tested to 100 
psi hydraulic internal pressure. It 
was designed for an external working 
pressure of one atmosphere, or 14.7 
psi. The high internal pressure test 
of about 6.8 times the external work- 
ing pressure of the sphere was for 
the purpose of removing flat spots 
and rounding out the surface of the 
sphere so that it would more ef- 
fectively resist the external pressure. 


Preparation by Flame Cutting— 
Butt welds are used in fastening the 
tank sections together. The plates 
are prepared by flame cutting, mak- 
ing a single bevel with the shoulder 
on each edge. Plates are then tacked 
together leaving a space of 1/16- 
inch between the shoulders. The in- 
cluded angle of the bevel varies 
with different thicknesses and the 
most economical bevel must be de- 
termined by tests. 

The first continuous welds are 
placed on the bevel side in the bottom 
of the bead groove. After several beads 
have been welded, the joint is burn- 
gouged on the back side, removing 
the shoulders and the imperfect part 
of the first bead. Back side is then 
welded and the front side is com- 
pleted. 

Flame-gouged joints are faster to 
make and less costly than double-U- 
grooved joints, the principal saving 
being in the plate edge preparation 
and in lower cost of the flame goug- 
ing as compared with back chipping 
to clean up the root. 

Experience has shown that the sav- 
ing is about 8 per cent for the verti- 
cal joint, 16 per cent for the hori- 
zontal joint and 24 per cent for the 
down and overhead joint. Another 
advantage for this type of joint is 
that in the case of down and over- 
head seams, a much larger percent 
of the weld metal can be deposited 
in the down position with a resulting 
saving in time and cost. A sphere 
was recently completed using this 
type of welded joint in which the 
plates were 25 inches thick. 





SPRING PROTECTS BUSH- 
INGS: Pin and bushing life 
on punch press die sets is said 
to be increased by as much as 
20 to 40 per cent with the in- 
stallation of these Elasticone 
spiral-wound flat steel springs 
of conical shape. Made by 
Central Safety Equipment 
Co., Philadelphia, the springs, 
besides eliminating the pinch- 
point—a hazard to die setters, 
maintenance and operating 
personnel, are easily _ in- 
stalled, their own spring ten- 
sion holding them in place. 
All adjustment is automatic 
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Stainless Clad Copper 


(Concluded from Page 81) 


Fig. 5 is a chart showing the ther- 
mal conductivity of various base met- 
als with varying temperatures. The 
tests described in Figs. 1, 2 and 3, as 
discussed above, show that thermal 
conductivity alone may not be a true 
measure of lateral conductivity al- 
though it forms a useful guide. 

Heat Conductivity Excellent—Lat- 
eral heat conductivity of Rosslyn met- 
al matches that of copper and in 
many cases surpasses it. There is 
a wide range of physical as well as 
corrosion and heat resisting qualities 
to be obtained with the use of the 
material. Relative thickness of the 
copper can be raised or lowered so 
as to meet conductivity refinements 
for certain applications, It is logical 
to suppose that where high physical 
strength is required, enough copper 
proportion can be furnished to give 
the necessary lateral heat conduc- 
tivity, and the balance of the cross 
section of the stainless-copper-stain- 
less material can be furnished in the 
stainless alloy best suited for the 
temperature and corrosion conditions 
that may exist in any particular ap- 
plication. 

One of the most dramatic and time- 
ly developments in the use of the 
laminated metal is high temperature 
work in connection with power units 
for airplanes of various types, in- 
cluding jet aircraft, and for other 
types of gas turbines. The demands 
on a metal used in the combustion 
chamber and exhaust systems of this 
type of power plant are exacting. 
Here again, a logical answer is to 
use a high alloy material for strength 
and resistance to oxidation and to 
furnish it in a composite section 
combined with the master conductor, 
copper. The fact that this can be 
done on a commercial basis has led 
to extensive experimentation with 
Rosslyn metal. 

Fact that the amount of copper 
can be varied from the usual thick- 
ness of 1/3 means that where cer- 
tain physicals must be met, a mini- 
mum of copper can be applied with 
the assurance that a predetermined 
ratio of lateral heat conductivity can 
be achieved, and a section designed 
for a particular use which will give 
longevity to the power unit. 

Material Cost Cut—-The material 
also represents a substantial saving 
in original material cost. It is read- 
ily weldable when proper techniques 
are followed. Where heat transfer 
across the joint is important, and a 
weld can be made from both sides, 
there is no difficulty in fusing the 
two stainless layers and in drawing 
the copper layers into such close 
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contact that efficiency of transfer 
laterally across the joints can be 
achieved. Where it is necessary to 
have a 100 per cent joint welded 
from one or both sides, it is usually 
in an application where the heat 
is being applied to the metal over 
an entire cylindrical section, so that 
heat transfer across the joint is not 
so important. 

With the use of a high nickel rod 
and a selected gap in conjunction with 
the right welding technique, a ductile, 
corrosion-resistant, 100 per cent joint 
can be made from one side satis- 
factorily. This means that the de- 
signing engineers in the aircraft and 
power plant industries have a new 
material to work with which will give 
them economy, longevity, a saving 
in strategic alloy, and a generally 
more satisfactory and safer power 
plant. 

Affords Efficiency—In food process- 
ing industries, use of the clad met- 
al is now under way because of the 
efficiency it affords. It is not un- 
usual for a stainless kettle to last 
for 20 years. When considering the 
volume of food processed through the 
kettle during its life, cost per gallon 
for the kettle is lost. Cost of operat- 
ing it with steam and the necessary 
labor is so much greater that the 
cost of the kettle spread over the 
product put through it is significant. 

A recent experiment showed that 
the laminated metal could _ be 
stretched so as to reduce the gage 
on the flat bottom of a cold drawn 
section by 25 per cent. In a draw 
made recently, the hold down pres- 
sure was such that the metal could 
not feed into the section. The met- 
al drew to the place where the load 
necessary to draw metal down under 
the ring was greater than that neces- 
sary to draw metal around the bot- 
tom corner radius up into the vertical 
sides of the pot. This occurred, and 
1 inch of the vertical side of the 
pot was drawn around the corner 
radius from the bottom without 
breakage. 

When cold drawing, it is impor- 
tant that the metal be considered 
as a different material than those 
formerly used. Drawing compounds, 
hold down pressures and general shop 
practice should be adjusted to suit 
the particular qualities of the metal, 

Kinney Process Used—In order to 
obtain best results in the rolling of 
this combination of austenitic stain- 
less steel and copper in clad form, 
it was necessary that the American 
Cladmetals secure rolling equipment, 
Fig. 4, especially designed for the 
problem at hand. These hot mills 
are designed to use driven top and 
bottom 28-inch diameter rolls, 60 
inches long with the finishing stand 
designed so as to accommodate short- 





er rolls when necessary. Drive ad 
reduction on these mills are arrang: 
so that a comparatively slow hea:y 
pressure will be applied to the rolling 
units. The mills are of the 2-high 
type; however, unlike the conven. 
tional 2-high mill as noted above 
both top and bottom rolls are drivei, 
both on the breakdown mill and on 
the finishing mill. 

With the equipment especially de- 
signed to be operated in carrying out 
the Kinney process of bonding metals, 
very good yields are obtained in a 
high quality product, both as to the 
bond and as to surface and drawing 
qualities. 

Basic rolling units are now in op- 
eration, and the facilities for deliver- 
ing hot steel to the mill are being 
expanded gradually. As the capacity 
to deliver rolling units heated and 
ready for rolling is increased, and 
the facilities behind the mill for han- 
dling annealing, pickling and so forth 
come into operation, the capacity of 
these mills will be in the neighbor- 
hood of approximately 1000 tons per 
month. 

Rolling units for Rosslyn metal 
are prepared by a special machine 
designed to be used in conjunction 
with the Kinney manufacturing proc- 
ess, and adequate capacity is planned 
for this very important step in the 
manufacture of cladmetal. The proc- 
ess controlled by American Cladmet- 
als makes use of relatively thin com- 
ponents in assembling the rolling 
units. A special type of weld for 
welding the assembly is satisfactory 
in that the assembly will go through 
the rolling operation and remain in- 
tact. 


Performs Sixty Operations 


DOUBLE-DECK system is used to 
perform 60 drilling, reaming and tap- 
ping operations on the sides and ends 
of cylinder and valve housings in a 
new six-station transfer machine. 
Part is first loaded into the lower 
deck, where 60 drilling, reaming and 
tapping operations are performed; 
it is then turned 90 degrees and 
placed in the upper deck where the 
remaining 10 operations are com- 
pleted. 

Built by Greenlee Bros. & Co., 
Rockford, Ill., the machine holds close 
tolerances required during the ma- 
chining operations by locating the 
part in both decks with dowel pins 
and holding them in place by pneu- 
matically-powered wedge clamps. 
Work pieces are transferred manual- 
ly from one. station to another 
through a continuous chain system. 
Double-indexing is impossible as 4 
locking device functions until the 
cluster-type heads have completed 
the machining cycle, 
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You'll profit in faster production, better design, higher diversified fields . . . fields like refrigeration, machine tool, 
quality or lower cost by using Bundyweld* Steel Tubing. automotive, range, television, radiant heating and tubular 


And here’s why! toys, to .uention only a few. 


Why not let this miracle tubing of industry improve your 
tubular design, structural or functional application? Contact 
your near-by Bundy representative among those listed below, 
or write direct to: Bundy Tubing Company, De‘roit 14, 
Michigan. 


Bundyweld is made by a patented process . . . the only 
tubing that is double-walled from a single strip. Extra-strong 
and sturdy, it’s long-wearing, ductile and easy to fabricate. 
The tubing walls are bonded throughout all points of con- 
tact, making it much more resistant to vibration fatigue 
and more leakproof than most other types of tubing. And 
it’s lightweight, thinner-walled, faster-cooling. With all this, 
you'll find that Bundyweld’s cost is surprisingly low. 8 U Al DY 
No other tubing on the market can match all the advan- , 
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é patented process, is twice laterally into sai bonding metal to ; ard sizes, up to 59” 
entirely different from any other tubular form. Walls of uniform basic metal. Cooled, the double O.D., in steel (copper or tin 
tubing. It starts as a single strip thickness and concentricity are walls have become a strong coated), Monel or nickel. For 
of basic metal, coated with assured by close-tolerance, ductile tube, free from scale, tubing of other sizes or metals, 
a bonding metal, cold-rolled strip. held to close dimensions. call or write Bundy. 


BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIV:i:, 


| Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co., Inc., 226 Binney St. ¢ Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 623-824 Chattanooga Bank Bldg. 
| Chicago 32, Ill.: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Place © Elizabeth, New Jersey: A. B. Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 * Philadelph‘a 3, 
) Pens.: Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bldg. © San Francisco 10, Calif.: Pacific Metals Co., Ltd., 3100 19th St. © Seattle 4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 


3628 E. Marginal Way * Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. 
BUNDYWELD NICKEL AND MONEL TUBING IS SOLD BY DISTRIBUTORS OF NICKEL AND NICKEL ALLOYS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Continuous Casting 
(Concluded from Page 77) 


got bars. One of these units is a 
unique assembly composed of a heat 
chamber joined together with a spec- 
ially constructed high capacity pre- 
heater, cool chamber and quench tank. 
The other two furnaces are of the 
same type. They are duplicates, 
within limits—one unit can handle 
coiled sheet and bars while the use 
of the other furnace is restricted to 
coils—but do not incorporate the pre- 
heater found in the modified unit. 
While furnaces are designed for max- 
imum production as high as 800° C, 
and uniform annealing conditions at 
temperatures as low as 250° C, in 
production bar stock is annealed at 
750° C and coiled sheet stock at 570° 
C. Furnace speed ranges from 1.8 to 
7.8 fpm and pass line is approxi- 
mately 3 feet above the floor level. 
Prepared atmosphere gas is not used 
in any of these furnaces, 


Two 4-high mills, one for cold run- 
down and the other for cold finish- 
ing were both designed and built by 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
and represent the most modern and 
complete cold rolling equipment as 
yet designed and placed in operation 
in the brass industry. The run-down 
mill is a 16-inch and 34 x 34-inch 
unit capable of rolling 2000-pound 
bars 29 inches wide and %-inch 
thick by 68 feet long down to coils 
0.050-inch thick using an up-coiler 
after the mill. 

Automatic Material Handling—Coil 
handling equipment used with these 
mills was designed and built by Lo- 
gan Co., and is mostly automatic in 
operation with fully interlocking fea- 
tures for sequence operation of equip- 
ment as the coils progress around the 
mill. After coils have once been 
formed, subsequent rolling is always 
in coil form. The front end of the 
mill is provided with a charging car 
to take coils from the conveyor sys- 
tem and deposit them in a coil box to 
be fed to the mill through pinch rolls 
and sticker entry guides. This mill 
is also arranged to operate as a fin- 
ishing unit, with an expanding pay- 
off reel on the entry side which re- 
ceives coils from the same charging 
car mentioned above. | 

The finishing mill is the same size 
and design and handles the same 
coils as the run-down mill except in 
lighter gages on the up~-coiler. The 
reel is for metal down to 0.011-inch 
thick. It is provided with the same 
equipment and conveyor system as 
the other mill, except it does not 
have the vacuum cup crane and 
driven roller table as it is used for 
coils only. 
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Both mills utilize a common oil 
cellar in which are located the roll 
cooling systems, the metal lubrica- 
tion system, the oil lubrication sys- 
tem for gear drive units, the lubri- 
cation system for the mill bearings, 
and the hydraulic system. 


Electrical equipment for the two 
units was built by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. Main drive equip- 
ment for each mill is essentially du- 
plicate in character with only minor 
differences in the auxiliaries. The 
drive for each mill consists of one 
1250 hp, 600 v, 0/400/1000 rpm, dc 
motor for the mill drive, one 5 hp, 
230 v, 400/1000 rpm, dec for the wiper 
roll drive, one 75 hp, 230 v, 300/1200 
rpm, de motor for the blocker drive 
and one 50 hp, 230 v, 400/1200 rpm, 
motor for the upcoiler drive. Special 
means for inertia compensation are 
provided to assure constant tension 
under conditions of acceleration and 
deceleration. 

Much of the conveyor equipment 
for handling brass bars and coils was 
furnished by Mathews Conveyer Co. 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., furnished the heavy-duty 
slitting line, medium-duty slitting 
line, and light-duty slitting line, 
pickling and inspection lines. The 
heavy-duty line handles %-inch ma- 
terial, hard or annealed, up to 30 
inches in width and the medium-duty 
line may be used for either conven- 
tional slitting, in which the metal is 
fed through, or for “pull through” 
slitting. It is designed to handle 
hard or annealed %-inch brass strip 
or sheet not over %-inch thick and 
30 inches wide, in coils weighing up 
to 2000 pounds. The light-duty line 
handles 0.032-inch to 0.010-inch brass, 
30 inches wide in coils up to 2000 
pounds in weight. 

Flame Impingement Utilized — A 
short bar annealing furnace supplied 
by the Electric Furnace Co., handles 
material ranging from 9 feet 9 inches 
in length up to 42 feet 3 inches in 
length and anneals at thicknesses 
varying from 0.40-inch to 1.75 inches. 
Its capacity is approximately 37,000 
pounds per hour with a normal ex- 
pected capacity of approximately 33,- 
000 pounds per hour. By use of a 
rather new flame impingement for 
the preheating chamber, the overall 
length of floor space requirement of 
this unit was held to a minimum. The 
furnace equipment proper includes a 
5-foot charging extension, a flame 
impingement or preheat chamber, a 
conventional furnace chamber, a 
spray quench chamber and a 5-foot 
discharge extension. Major portion of 
the heating is performed in the pre- 
heat chamber, with the long conven- 
tional heating chamber being used to 





equa‘ize and take care of the ba:'s 
final heating to the desired anneali: ¢ 
temperature. 

Two continuous spray pickling m.- 
chines designed and built by Meta- 
wash Machinery Corp., handle str» 
up to 29 inches wide at speeds up ito 
600 fpm. The scrubbing action of 
their high velocity sprays turns out 
brass strip having a much better ap- 
pearance and surface condition than 
obtained by any other known methoi. 
The process eliminates the necessity 
of brushes, which are a constant 
source of maintenance trouble and 
expense. 


Display Shows Manufacturing 


ALL phases of a complex industrial 
manufacturing process are visualized 
in an animated and illuminated pro- 
cess-flow diagram exhibited by 
Brown Instruments Division of Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Philadelphia, at the Exposition of 
Chemical Industries in New York. 
The instrument control board is de- 
scribed as a new step in industrial 
instrumentation for large plants, 
simplifying the operator’s job by 
providing visual reminders of what 
is happening at each step in the 
process. 

System is capable of making 
faster adjustments; actual operations 
can be visualized at a glance instead 
of having to travel long distances 
around the plant to get the same 
picture. Miniature towers and 
vessels connected by illuminated and 
colored piping simulate processing 
equipment. In addition to bringing 
an entire process within immediate 
view, the new development is said to 
simplify training of new operators 
and reduce costs by making possible 
use of smaller control houses. 


Welding and Cutting Package 


AVAILABLE as a packaged unit is 
the Flamecraft oxyacetylene welding 
and cutting outfit which includes 
oxygen and acetylene cylinders, weld- 
ing torch, cutting attachment, tips, 
regulators, hose, goggles, cylinder 
truck, fluxes, an assortment of weld- 
ing and hardfacing rocs and an in- 
struction folder. 

Offered by Air Reduction Sales Co. 
of New York, the outfit includes cy- 
linders of 60 cubic foot acetylene and 
122 cubic foot oxygen types which 
were recently announced. Cylinders 
are supplied on a lease basis for a 25- 
year period, the estimated lifetime 
of the cylinders. Under this arrange- 
ment, demurrage charges are elimi- 
nated and maintenance of cylinders is 
guaranteed. 
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How to get 
quality in your stainless 
steel forgings 


NIFORM quality in your forgings has to start at the beginning 
—with the bars you use. 

Timken” stainless steel forging bars give you high surface and 
internal quality that’s uniform from bar to bar and from heat to heat. 
You can depend on uniform physical and chemical properties from 
shipment to shipment. Forgeability is consistent. Costs are cut through 
fewer rejects, delays and changes in shop practice. 

Another big advantage of stainless steel forgings made from 
Timken forging bars is their uniform machinability — always fast, 
easy, with a smooth finish. 

You can count on uniform quality in Timken stainless steel forg- 
ing bars because quality is completely and rigidly controlled by The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company throughout manufacture. 

For help with your problems, write our Technical Staff, leading 
authority on stainless steels. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Steel and Tube Division, Canton 6, O. Cable address: “TIMROSCO”. 


ALS SLO LL EON A BELL ISITE ASN AREER 


50th birthday of the company whose products 
you know by the trade-mark: TIMKEN 


Specialists in alloy steel—inecluding hot rolled and cold finished alloy 
steel bars—a complete range of stainless, graphitic and standard too 
analyses—and alloy and stainless seam/ess steel tubing 
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UNIFORM ELECTROLYTIC 


TIN PLATE COATS 


... assured by new plating thickness meter 


MORE uniformly coated electrolytic 
tin plate is reported to be obtained 
by using a new instrument developed 
at the research laboratory of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
This meter, which continuously in- 
dicates and records tin coating 
thickness on steel strip during the 
plating operation, is now in regular 
use on all Ferrostan electrolytic tin- 
ning lines of United States Steel. 

The new coating thickness meter 
operates entirely independently of 
other control instruments on the lines. 
Its function is to combine the elec- 
trical values of plating current, strip 
speed, strip width and plating effi- 
ciency in a precision circuit employ- 
ing a self-balancing potentiometer to 
indicate and record thickness. For 
the convenience of the operator the 
instrument is calibrated in pounds 
per base box. 


Dial Operated — Formerly, the 
weight of coating was tested by chem- 
ical means from sample sheets that 
were selected at intervals from the 
lines. 

Now, when changing from one or- 
dered thickness of coating to another, 
the operator is not required to read 
a battery of meters and refer the 
readings to a chart. Instead, he 
adjusts the plating control dials 
until the plating thickness meter in- 
dicates the specific coating weight. 
Since the instrument provides a con- 
tinuous indication of coating weight, 
any variation in plating thickness is 
indicated at once. 

Provision can be made for the in- 
strument to operate an alarm when 
the coating weight deviates from the 
specified value. Also, if desired, the 
equipment may be set readily to con- 
trol coating weight. 

Reference potentials which actuate 
the meter are received from a tach- 


ometer generator, whose electrical 
output is directly proportional to the 
strip speed, and from a shunt or the 
equivalent in the plating-current bus, 
which provides a potential directly 
proportional to the total plating cur- 
rent. Thus potentials that are al- 
ways proportional to strip speed and 
total plating current, respectively, 
are supplied to the meter contin- 
uously. 

Since the quantity of tin deposited 
per unit area on the strip is a func- 
tion of plating-current density, plat- 
ing time and the efficiency of the 
plating bath, provisions were made to 
compensate for variations in these 
factors. Strip-width compensating 
potentiometer is calibrated to cover 
material 18 to 34 inches wide. Strip- 
width adjusting dial is calibrated in 
inches and can be set readily within 
plus or minus 1/16-inch. 

Plating Efficiency Variations—An- 
other potentiometer compensates for 
plating efficiency variations. Its in- 
dicating dial is calibrated in per cent 
and covers a range of 84 to 100 per 
cent plating efficiency. The poten- 
tiometers and all resistors are con- 
tained in a steel cabinet mounted 
above and attached to the plating 
thickness meter. 

Following installation and calibra- 
tion of the original plating thickness 
meter approximately 80 tests were 
made over a 10-day period of normal 
operation. These tests covered elec- 
trolytic tin plate production ranging 
from 0.25 to 0.75 pounds per base 
box. In each test chemical deter- 
minations of coating weight were 
compared with indications on the 
plating thickness meter. The meter 
was found to indicate coating weights 
as accurately as the chemical method. 
Application for patent on the meter 
has been filed. 





Protects Tabulator Cards 


PRODUCTION operation records may 
be protected, yet remain visible and 
readily accessible, with a holder of 
transparent Lumarith plastic, a prod- 
uct of Celanese Corp. of America, 
New York. The Preproven holder, as 
it is called by its manufacturer, R. B. 
Van Houten Co., Chatham, N. J., is 
said to eliminate problems brought 
about by soiled cards, smudged fig- 
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ures, ragged edges and creased or 
torn cards. 

Reinforced folds reportedly enable 
the holder to take repeated rough 
treatment. The acetate plastic is 
able to withstand heat, humidity, im- 
pact and handling necessary to manu- 
facturing processes. Each holder is 
able to keep up to eight cards, re- 
taining flanges keeping them in posi- 
tion no matter how the holder is 
placed. 





LETTERS 


to the Editors 


NNN 


From Chile 


I received your letter: Ref.: Im- 
portant New Market Information on 
Steel Prices, and I am taking good 
note of your new market service, 
pointing out the latest “at mill” prices 
of iron and steel products as well as 
the closing market prices quoted by 
numerous companies, with the loca- 
tions of their plants. 

Being an important manufacturer 
of all kinds of tools, industry knives, 
etc., I am always interested in hear- 
ing about the latest developments in 
our line and realize that your maga- 
zine is of vital assistance in our 
Chilean steel market. 

I would be very obliged, if you 
would let me know where I can get 
the new steel specification list of 
ASTM for the current year and for 
the last nine years. 


Erique Block 
Santiago, Chile 


Steel specification lists are available from 
American Society for Testing Materials, 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.—The Editors 


On Fundamentals 


I have followed with interest your 
series of articles on the Fundamentals 
of Steelmaking. They are very in- 
formative and I have been able to 
use them in connection with my 
classes here at Ohio State University. 
I wonder if, when the series is com- 
plete, any form of bound pamphlet 
will be printed. Having only access 
to library copies I haven’t been able 
to save the articles as they were pub- 
lished, Can you tell me how I may 
secure copies of these articles? 

Albert B. Albrecht 


228 N. High St. 
Columbus, O. 


For some months you have been 
running a series of articles on “Fun- 
damentals of Steelmaking”. Perhaps 
you will eventually publish this ser- 
ies as a book or reprint. If it ever 
becomes available in this form I will 
appreciate your informing me _ the 
price of it. Such a series of articles 
by such well qualified authors is not 
a common occurrence. 

Elmer H, Snyder 
Chief Metallurgist 


Austin-Western Co. 
Aurora, Ill. 


As each installment is completed in the 
regular issues of STEEL, it is reprinted for 
general distribution at cost. These reprints 
are available from STEEL’s Readers’ Service 
Department. Upon completion of the series. 
it will be published in book form, This wii! 
be late in 1950, however.—The Editors 
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Motorized Spindle Grinder 


Mounted on three loaded bearings 
to insure long life and chatter-free 
operation, is the motorized spindle 
of a face grinder announced by Abra- 
sive Machine Tool Co., East Provi- 
dence 14, R. I. The 18-inch wheel 
mounted on the 900 rpm spindle, plus 
large work surface of 13 x 36 inches 
permits uce of the machine for every 





face grinding application wherever 
flat, square surfaces are required. 
Box-type ways give maximum rig- 
idity. Standard equipment includes 
complete coolant apparatus with 60 
gallon tank and table water guards. 
Spindle has grease lubrication, while 
all other parts are oiled by a Bijur 
one-shot system. Elevating mechan- 
ism is completely enclosed for pro- 
tection from work dust and coolant 
mist, 
Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Cam Actuated Brake on Press 


Offered with antifriction roller 
bearings on the flywheel and a cam 
actuated brake is the model 0 5-ton 
Press-Rite press, built by Sales Serv- 
ice Machine Tool Co., 2363 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn, A new type con- 
necting rod and a nonrepeating safety 
mechanism are other features. 

Frame of the press is of semisteel 
unicast construction for rigidity and 
Strength. Press weighs about 300 
pounds without motor. 

Check No, 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Two-Range Testing Machine 


A 60,000-pound capacity in two 
ranges is designed into an improved 
universal testing machine announced 
by Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phil- 
adelphia 42, Pa. Designed with hy- 
draulic loading units separate from 
indicating and control unit, recoil 
from the breaking specimens on the 
model 60-8 machine is isolated and 
maximum or lazy hands may be ad- 
justed with minimum drag. Rigid 
two-column design gives high acces- 
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sibility in handling specimens and 
simplifies observations. 

Either tension or compression load 
is applied by an integrated piston 
and elevating cage consisting of the 
table, two uprights and upper grip- 
ping head, all of which have a 6- 
inch stroke. Lower gripping head is 
the upper member of a second ad- 
justable cage including two long col- 
umns and lower crosshead, supported 
by a vertical screw extending down- 
ward from the closed end of the hy- 
draulic cylinder. 

Loading controls give infinitely 
variable speed between 0 and 2 inches 
per minute. Vertical distance between 
gripping heads may be 1 to 18 inches, 





the latter including the stroke. The 
60,000-pound range is graduated in 
100-pound units on the indicator dial 
and the 12,000-pound range is gradu- 
ated in 20-pound units. 

Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Cleans Strip Continuously 


Treatment in a powerful chemical 
solution, hot water and soap rinses 
and uniform drying by a cyanide de- 
greasing installation made by W. S. 
Rockwell Co., 200 Eliot St., Fair- 
field, Conn., produces clean and 
bright light gage brass strip to 27 
inches wide. Process is designed for 
continuous operation at speeds up to 
250 feet per minute, with the metal 
strip in contact with the particular 
solution or drying atmosphere for the 
proper length of time to produce the 
desired surface finish. 

Installation is 67 feet long and 
contains six individual sections, four 
of which are directly connected with 
the metal cleaning. A stitching op- 
eration joins the end of the strip to 
make a single continuous strip. Four 
rotating brushes in the first stain- 
less steel tank, containing cyanide 
solution, help remove loosened grease 
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and sediment from the strip surface. 
Temperature of solution is accurately 
controlled. A cold water spray unit 
removes all traces of cyanide prior to 
moving through a hot water washing 
tank and a soap tank, the final phase 
of the cleaning operation. Use of the 
last tank is optional. 

Check No, 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Bends Thin-Wall Conduit 


Hydraulic and remotely controlled, 
a thin-wall conduit bender developed 
by Blackhawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis., bends 144, 1% and 2-inch con- 
duit sizes. Known as model S-54, it 
consists of a 10-ton, S-71 hydraulic 
unit and S-34 attachment assortment. 

Remote control enables operator to 
work safely at a distance and sight 
bending progress. All-directional op- 
eration prevents air-binding in the 
bending unit and enables operator to 
use bending frame in a vertical, hor- 
izontal or elevated position. Hydrau- 
lic unit is detachable for use as a 
general use jack. An electrically driv- 
en hydraulic pump is available. 

Check No, 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Prevents Scale in Furnaces 


An atmosphere which prevents 
scale formation in soaking, normaliz- 
ing, annealing, malleablizing, or heat- 
ing for hardening, may be produced 
by a compact furnace accessory de- 
veloped by Lithium Co., 111 Sylvan 
Ave., Newark 4, N. J. For attach- 
ment to any direct oil or gas-fired 
batch or continuous furnace, the at- 
mosphere generator also prevents 
scale formation on the surface of the 
hot metal subsequent hot 


during 





working operations. The lithium pro- 
tection frequently provides lubricat- 
ing characteristics valuable in hot 
working or cold drawing, reducing 
wear or dies and increasing effective 
service of forming rolls and tools be- 
tween redressings. 

Equipment is a_ refractory-lined 
steel chamber, heated by gas or elec- 
tricity, through which runs the lith- 
ium vaporizer tube. Cartridge of lith- 
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ium compound is inserted into th : 
tube and heated so that the carrie ff 
gas, which is also injected throug: ff 
the vaporizer tube, picks up the va j 
porized lithium and introduces it int, 
the furnace chamber. As steel prod 

ucts are heated, the vapor unbalance 
the natural water-gas equilibrium re 
actions in such a manner as to plac: 
the aew balanced ratios in equilib- 
rium with the steel, thereby prevent- 
ing oxidation. 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Lathe Bar Feed, Collet Chuck 


Bar reed and collet chuck mechan- 
ism made by Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Co., 160 Clinton St., Springfield, 
Vt., for universal turret lathes, can 
be operated continuously at high- 
production rates without tiring the 
operator. The hydraulic mechanism 
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1500-ton H-P-M 
FASTRAVERSE 
Press installed at 
Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., cut steel wheel 
production cost. 
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From sheet stock to finished railroad wheels in only 3 
operations! That’s the record of the H-P-M 1500-ton 
FASTRAVERSE Press installed at Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Three Rivers, Michigan. These steel wheels for rail- 
road work cars previously required 11 separate steps to 
complete. Their H-P-M Press reduced operations to 3! 
Look what else this H-P-M Press did for Fairbanks-Morse! 


¢ Reduced man power requirements ® Reduced production 
costs © Reduced maintenance costs ¢ Reduced floor space. 

Look at H-P-M’s production record on this extremely 
heavy stamping job. 


All: Mydraulic 
Self. aad 


REVOLUTIONIZING PRODUCTION WITH HYDRAULICS SINCE 1877 





2 Metal Working Presses 





may be installed on any Jones & 
Lamson No. 3, 4, 5, 7 or 8 universal 
turret lathe, at the factory or in the 
field. With a single lever, finger tip 
control of the complete operating cy- 
cle, the operator is able to increase 
production with decreased effort. 


Check No, 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


instantly available. 

Frame is of 10-gage solid welded 
steel. The 15 x 15-inch heavy ribbed 
cast work table is mounted on two 
heavy cast trunnions, Independently 
hinged doors provide access for blade 
and band file installation and re- 
moval. Guides reduce blade costs on 
metal sawing and assure efficient op- 
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@ First operation—100 per hour © Second operation—129 re S Band Fil ' 
per hour ¢@ Third operation—144 per hour. ontour saw—Dand Filer signed 
All these advantages, plus the fact that Fairbanks- Time savings are realized in cut- [@uling | 
Morse has experienced no down time since the H-P-M ting, filing and file broaching on small [fpical r 
Press was installed six years ago, clearly demonstrate production and maintenance parts, [Mfangen 
the ability of H-P-M gees omer Presses to tackle any irregular shaped stacked parts and [Mes for 
metal-working job... whether it’s difficult or routine. tools, templates and stampings, form- nerato. 
H-P-M Presses will ‘cut your costs, too. Write today. ing and trimming dies with the com- bls pro 
i i filer . 
THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURING CO, ee ee ee ee 
1044 Marion Road . Mount Gilead, Ohio, U. S. A. Sakis Abe. tie ko hae ae oA 
” ’ . i sis . 
— curate scale eliminates guess work 0 30 : 
_ ais f F = from angle filing. Speeds range 
; rite today lor your Iree copy 0 ; ; a 
“CASE HISTORIES in the RE- ee a ee ee ne ae 
f DUCTION of METAL WORKING Laat tn a). Se. Oh See 
j COSTS”. It tells how manufactur- Mt tatty steel to wood. A quick-change ball- 
ing costs are being reduced in many — bearing equipped gear box and step lost any 5) 
prominent production plants — by a pulley makes any one of eight speeds omotive 
H-P-M pressure processing. 





Fueling an 80-ton Diesel electric locomotive at an east- 

ern steel plant. Fuel economy is an important advantage 

of Whitcomb Diesels, along with high availability, low 
maintenance costs. 
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At Scullin Steel, a 50-ton Whitcomb Diesel locomotive 
delivers inbound cars of scrap and materials to the 
100-acre plant of Scullin Steel Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


; 
i" 


. 


hitcomb 50-ton Diesel electric locomotive designed specifically for steel mill opera- 
“ions, one of six identical Whitcombs now in service at this leading steel plant. 


e Whitcomb 35-ton Diesel electric locomotive, narrow 

; gauge, in operation at the Ohio Works (Youngstown) 

of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. One of four 
Whitcomb Industrial Diesels operating here. 


N hiteomb Industrial Diesels 
failor-Made For Steel Mills 


pwest type Whitcomb Industrial Diesels include many special features 
signed to provide increased efficiency, easier operation, lowered 
Buling and switching costs. 

pical refinements include greater visibility through scientific window 
Bangement, a spacious, draft-free cab. Batteries are located at the 
Bes for easy access and servicing. Bulk heads between engines and 
tnerators protect the latter from excessive engine heat. Safety step 
Flls provide extra protection for switchmen. 

Sa first step toward cutting your haulage and switching costs, write 
May for complete information on the Whitcomb Industrial Diesel 
le — Diesel electrics from 25 to 95 tons; Diesel mechanicals from 
to 30 tons. 


ost any switching or hauling assignment is easy for this powerful 80-ton Whitcomb Digsel There is no power cheaper than Diesel; 
omotive in its steel making job. Compact, mobile, low-cost power speeds producfion. no locomotive finer than a Whitcomb. 


THE BALDWIN 


~~ WHITCOMB — 
LOCOMOTIVE CO. 
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eration of all blades 3/16 and %-inch 
wide. An automatic electric blade 
butt welder is included. Floor mod- 
els include a_ steel cabinet stand 
which provides for a motor and gear 
box compartment. 

Check No, 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Transmission Speeds Honing 


Production is speeded and better 
finishes produced on standard honing 
and lapping machines with an augur 
movement transmission announced 
by Metal Seal & Products Inc., 21917 
St. Clair Ave., Euclid 17, O. Also 
applicable for use on drill presses, 
screw machines and lathes, the trans- 
mission eliminates circumferential 
markings and reduces rejects be- 





cause of surface flaws. Fixtures are 
recommended for workpiece holding 
and subsequent multiple operation. 
Flats, faces, cones, plugs and any 
diameter round hole can be finished. 

Transmission shown is utilizing a 
standard drill press as a power source 
to lap a three-way hydraulic selector 
valve. In operation the unit reduces 
a constant speed input to produce a 
quick reversing action that interrupts 
the rotation of output shaft every 
45 degrees of travel. This action oc- 
curs 8 to 11 times in one revolution. 
Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Grinds at Any Angle 


H. L. Ramsay & Co.,. 636 S. 10th 
Ave., La Grange, Ill., is introducing 
the Expeditor belt grinder which can 
be set at any angle. It is mounted 
on an axis that centers at the motor 
shaft, One turn of a clamp nut sets 
the abrasive belt angle. Several ma- 
chines may be set one above another 
so that the contact wheels or platens 
of them may be directly in front of 
the operator, enabling him to rough, 
semifinish and finish grind with little 
movement. 
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Used with milling machines, the 
grinder will deburr, remove cutter 
marks, break corners, etc., or with 
metal cutting band or hack saws it 
will clean up tooth marks and round 
out contours. It may be set up 
over a turn table or a moving belt 
with operations passing beneath to be 
reduced to proper size, rough ground 
and finish ground and polished, then 





dropped out automatically. Front con- 
tact roll is made of aluminum, with a 
drive belt serving as a _ resilient 
cushion, Various densities are avail- 
able. 

Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Stacker Lifts 1000 Pounds 


Maximum height of platform sur- 
face from floor is 58 inches and mini- 
mum is 6 inches on the Portelvator 
stacker unit of 1000-pound capacity, 
made by Hamilton Tool Co., Hanover 
at Ninth, Hamilton, O. Of fabricated 
construction, its platform automati- 








cally locks at any position stopped 
and cannot slip or settle under the 
load. 

Platform size is 26 inches from side 
to side and 24 inches from front edge 
to protective back plate. Platform 
movement is accomplished through 
hand crank, roller chain, meshing 
bevel gears and screw. Provision is 
made for rapid platform movement 
under light loads. Stacker is equipped 
with pressure grease fittings, ball 
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bearing casters of 4-inch diamet:r 
and roller bearing wheels of 5-in h 
diameter. Rubber-tired wheels ar 
casters may be furnished. A flo: 
lock is standard equipment. 

Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Detai 


Press Has Deep Throat 


An 18-inch throat which permiis 
working to the center of 36-inch 
sheets is incorporated in the design 
of the 3-G Rousselle deep throat 
press, manufactured by Service Ma- 
chine Co., 7627 S. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago 20, Ill. Standard bolster 
plate measures 14 x 20 inches; larger 
bolsters and punch holders may be 
furnished. 

Frame is a heavy semisteel casting, 
heavily reinforced and designed so 





that the bed protrudes, allowing clear- 
ance for certain jobs. Press is 
equipped with a single stroke or con- 
tinuous clutch, roller bearing flywheel 
and extra long hardened and ground 
ways. It operates at a speed of 125 
rpm and weighs about 3200 pounds. 
Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Precipitation Transformer 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa., is announcing trans- 
formers for use as a source of high 
voltage in equipment for electrostatic 
precipitation of smoke, metals or 
other materials from gaseous mix- 
tures. They are oil-insulated and her- 
metically sealed for long life and 
low maintenance. Lifting hooks are 
recessed into the tank and low-voltage 
bushings are set in a well in the 
top of the tank and hermetically 
sealed from the transformer itself. 

Radio interference and corona are 
kept to low levels by high-voltage 
bushings treated at critical points 
with a semiconducting glaze. High 
strength against surges is obtained 
by shielding design of the core «nd 
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CHECK THESE 
IMPORTANT FACTS: 


EXTREME PRESSURE pH-ilm STRENGTH of 50,000 
Ibs. per square inch minimum by “Timken” testing 
machine, 


ADHESIVENESS in which a‘iinity for steel and other 
metals develops maximum adhesion and prevents 
drippage or creeping. Retains a flexible coating 
in nature, 


WATER REPELLENCE which retards washing off, 
creates a lubricating pH-ilm under moisture or 
water conditions. 


CORROSION PREVENTION is an excellent protec- 
tive coating in that it will not etch or corrode 
metals. Is never acidic. 


COMPOUNDED STABILITY—Will not bleed or 
change physical condition within range of higher 
than usual temperatures for this type of lubricant. 


LOW TEMPERATURE FACTORS—While having a 
solidifying action by decreased temperature as 
low as —40 F., it does not harden, crack or de- 
crease in adhesion. The flexible coating with- 
stands distortion of the application. 


AGRASIVE RESISTANCE—Extremely high for a lu- 
bricant. Does not wipe off nor will be removed in 
handling by workmen’ s hands or gloves. Is ex- 
tremely rep t to adhesion of scale, metallics 
and other forms of dusts or contamination. 





Klingfast has remarkable corrosive resistance to 
salt or sea water, acidic vapors and solutions. 


Klingfast can be removed by ordinary solvents 
such as kerosene, gasolene, naphtha, carbon- 
tetrachloride and similar substances but is highly 
impervious to lubricating oils and greases. 
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CS Your OPEN GEARS will never look 


jaw this MES 
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with the new 


LEADOLENE 


Kangfasr 
OPEN GEAR LUBRICANT 


Certainly your open gears don’t look this messy (but 
there are still hundreds of plants everywhere that do). 
But to be absolutely certain that you are getting the 
maximum efficiency and protection—get the complete 
facts from your BROOKS engineer. Without obligation 
he’ll gladly go over the complete BROOKS story—at 
your convenience. 


*LEADOLENE... the “1. P. Lubricant’ 


(Indestructible pH-ilm) ... for Ob Ca. 
Te Greeks Since 1876 


Industrial Needs 
Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Warehouses: In Principal Industrial Cities 
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coils and static plates and rings. No- 
load and total losses are reduced 
through use of type C Hipersil cores. 
Transformers are available in 5, 7%, 
10, 15 and 25 kva sizes for 60,000 or 
75,000-volt operation at 60 cycles. 


Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Fork Truck Straddles Load 


Pallet loads weighing up to 4000 
pounds may be lifted and tiered with 
the power travel Worksaver straddle 
type electric fork truck, offered by 
Yale &.Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 


15, Pa. Heavy bar steel frame mem- 
bers, equipped with tandem load 
wheels, hold these loads without de- 
flection. Originally designed for use 
with wing-type pallets, this truck 
can also be equipped with permanent 
or removable steel plate platform 
and remote hoist control for use as 
a power-travel portable elevator or 
stacker, 

It has an articulating frame con- 
struction using two swivel wheels 
forward for stability and insuring 
traction through the power wheel 
drive on uneven floor surfaces. Truck 
is offered in 3000 and 4000 pound 





Proor: 


You want proof that the press you 
buy will give you maximum quality 
production with maximum economy. 
Take the R. D. Wood 250-ton Hydro- 
Lectric Open-Gap Press shown, for 
example. Used in flanging, bending, 
or straightening operations, this press 
has proved itself in countless plants 
throughout the country. It does a 
quality job, keeps operating and 
maintenance costs at a minimum. 






HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES F 


EST. 1803 
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@. E. D.: 


You wanta press that demonstrates 
its worth to you. You'll find such 
worth inherent in R. D. Wood Presses. 
In the design, materials, and work- 
manship which go into the R. D. Wood 
Press line lies your assurance of 
demonstrable production and 
economy. Write now for data on 
hydraulic presses or hydraulic press 
problems. R. D. Wood Company, 
Public Ledger Building, Phila. 5, Pa. 





NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT ‘ 





capacities in two models, one wih 
overall height of 83 inches, fork e)>- 
vation before telescopic lift of 61 . 
inches, and total lift 121% inche:; 
Second model has an overall heig)t 
of 68 inches, fork elevation before 
telescopic lift of 46% inches and 
total lift of 91% inches. Overa:! 
length is 82 inches with 42-in 
forks. 


Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Detai's 


Manual Starter in Four Sizes 


Available in four sizes from 5 hp, 
220-440-550 v to 250 hp, 440-550 v, 
for 25, 50 and 60 cycles is a manual 
autotransformer-type starter for 
squirrel-cage induction motors, of- 
fered by Allen-Bradley Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Switch mechanism operates 
with a quick-make, quick-break ac- 
tion. Two automatic reset overload 
relays are standard equipment. 

Line comes in two forms: Form 
T, with air-break contacts and form 
X with oil-immersed contacts. Con- 





version to oil-immersed operation re- 
quires no changes in the switch other 
than the addition of an oil tank. A 
time-delay under-voltage release, 
which prevents unnecessary opening 
of the switching mechanism on slight 
voltage dips, is standard on the 
largest size. Ail have an adjustable 
time-delay mechanism for controlling 
length of accelerating period before 
switching the motor from starting 
to running taps. 


Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 
a e z 


PROVIDES REGULATION: ML-5 
step-type branch line voltage regula- 
tor, offered by General Electric Co.’s 
Transformer and Allied Products Di- 
vision, Schenectady 5, N. Y., pro- 
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Houdaille-Hershey makes 


better shock absorbers at lower cost with 


J&L free-machining ELECTRICWELD 












When production runs into thou- 
sands of units daily, every possible 
saving in material and labor costs in 
each shock absorber is vital to efh- 


Houdaille- 


Hershey Corporation, Buffalo, New 


clent manufacturing. 


York, reduced manufacturing costs 
when it changed from more expen- 
sive cold-drawn tubing to J&L free- 
machining ELECTRICWELD Tub- 
ing for the main cylinder of precision- 
built hydraulic shock absorbers. 
This special J&L tubing is made 
from resulphurized, open-hearth steel. 
The resulphurizing imparts the de- 





(Above) Multiple spindle broaching machine at 
the Houde Engineering Division of Houdaille- 
Hershey Corporation that machines the inside 
diameter of J&L ELECTRICWELD Tubing to 
1/1000” tolerance. 


(Left) Aeroplane-type shock absorbers on the pro- 
duction line at the Houde Engineering Division, 
Houdaille-Hershey Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


sired free-machining quality required 
by Houdaille-Hershey for broaching 
the interior surface of the cylinders 
with uniform precision to a toler- 
ance of 1/1000 of an inch. 

Because J&L controls every step 
in the manufacture of ELECTRICWELD 


Tubing from raw materials to fin- . 


ished product, it can give you the 
exact grade of steel you need to 
help you make a better product, 
faster, and at a lower cost. 

If you use tubing in the manufac- 
ture of your product investigate J&L 
ELECTRICWELD Tubing. Write today 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


From its own raw materials, 
J&L. manufactures a full line of 
carvon steel products, as well as 
ceriiin products in OTISCOLOY 
Gna JaLLoy (Ai-tensile steels). 
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PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND SHAPES + STRUCTURAL SHAPES + HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS + TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS + ‘‘PRECISIONBILT'’’WIRE ROPE + COAL CHEMICALS 


STEEL 
TUBING 












for your copy of our new booklet: 
“J&L Evecrricwetp TusinG for 
more strength with less weight.” 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
404 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ELECTRICWELD TuBING for more 
trength with le veight.”” 

NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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Please send me your booklet: “J&I 
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vides a total of 10 per cent regula- 
tion in eight 1% per cent steps in the 
following combinations: 10 per cent 
raise, 7% per cent raise to 2% per 
cent lower, 5 per cent raise to 5 per 
cent lower, 2% per cent. raise to 7% 
per cent lower or 10 per cent lower. 

Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


COUPLING WITH TAPER EUSH- 
INGS: Designed to accommodate any 
shaft from %-inch to 1%-inch di- 
ameter, in ,;;-inch increments, with 
standard keys is the new Rawson 
clutch coupling offered by Centric 
Clutch Co., Cranford, N. J. Complete 
packaged units ready for use with 
motors from 0.43 hp at 580 rpm to 
25.7 hp at 1800 rpm are available. 

Cacock No, 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


PROTECTS MATERIALS: A metal 
corner protector for use at aisle cor- 
ners to prevent damage to materials 
and as a guide for truck operators, 
is announced by Economy Equipment 
Co., Cleveland 3, O. It is made of 
heavy gage steel, stands 30 inches 
high with 12-inch wide sides. Corner 
is held firm by square metal bace 
which slides beneath the pallet, skid, 
box, etc. 

Check No, 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


FOR SURFACE GRINDERS: Omer 
E. Robbins Co., Detroit 7, Mich., an- 
nounces the 20-inch series of Magna- 
Sines designed for use on production- 
type surface grinders. It has a per- 
manent magnet chuck measuring 714 
inches deep by 20% inches long and 
can be used for either wet or dry 
grinding. 

Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


SWEEPS AND COLLECTS WASTE: 
Series 800 sweeper, offered by Wil- 
shire Power Sweeper Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif., is designed for both 
indoor and outdoor maintenance. Unit 
collects waste and sweeps ground or 
floor in one easy motion. Adaptable 
to all types of sweeping jobs, the 
sweeper has plenty of power to keep 
floors free of sand, nails, shavings, 
bolts, nuts or welding rod butts. 

Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


FOR BRIGHTENERS: For shipment 
of nickel brighteners, a new stain- 
less steel barrel is introduced by 
Udylite Corp., Detroit 26, Mich. Bar- 
rels eliminate breakage and can be 
stacked one on top of the other. 
They have a capacity of 15 gallons. 
Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


MEASURES GAS FLOW RATES: 
Known as the Floguide, a new vari- 
able area gas flowmeter has been de- 
veloped by Fischer & Porter Co., 
Hatboro, Pa., for the measurement 
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of gas flow rates. Its metering ele- 
ments are made of corrosion-resist- 
ant stainless steel. It is available in 
capacities ranging from 45 to 16,000 
standard cubic feet of carbon diox- 
ide per hour, 200 to 76,000 standard 
cubic feet of hydrogen per hour and 
comparable capacities for other 
gases. 

Check No, 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


BURNISHING COMPOUND: Devel- 
opment of a new burnishing com- 
pound called Burnish-All is an- 
nounced by Chemclean Products 
Corp., New York 13, N. Y. It is an 
all-around composition that can be 
used on a variety of metals. 

Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


PROTECTION AGAINST DUST: A 
new lightweight helmet for protec- 
tion against heavy concentrations of 
dust and abrasives in sand blasting 
operations has been developed by 
Willson Products Inc., Reading, Pa. 
Air is supplied to the wearer through 
a perforated tube at top of helmet. 

Check No, 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


MEASURES THICKNESSES: Krouse 
Testing Machine Co., Columbus 3, O., 
announces & new magnifying micro- 
meter that is used for thicknecs 
measurements of plating, paint and 
enamels. It measures the force nec- 
essary to overcome magnetic attrac- 
tion between the precision formed 
permanent magnet in the instru- 
ment and the magnetic base ma- 
terial, the magnetic coating or their 
combination. 

Check No, 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


BLOCK HAS SHORTER LENGTHS: 
Lo-Head crane block, introduced by 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. 
Paul 1, Minn., in capacities from 10 
to 50 tons, is available for all types 
of hook work. With its shorter 
overall length, the block permits 14% 
to 2-foot higher lifts without length- 
ening the boom. 

Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


AIR CONTROL VALVES: Ross Op- 
erating Valve Co., Detroit 3, Mich., 
offers a quick-operating, solenoid 
valve for industrial use. It is %- 
inch pipe size, straightway or three- 
way, with in-line, side, bottom or 
panel mountings and is available in 
both normally open and normally 
closed models. 

Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


FOR MIXING OPERATIONS: A ver- 
satile new portable mixing motor, 
for a wide range of mixing, emulsi- 
fying or stirring operations in indus- 
trial plants, is announced by Aro 








NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT <i 


Equipment Corp., Bryan, O. The : r 
powered tool has a fully adjustal ec 
mounting clamp, easy needle vale 
adjustment for complete speed con- 
trol and motors are explosionpro: ‘. 
Motors may be selected with spee: s 
of 500, 1200, 2800, 4500 and 17,00 
rpm. 

Check No. 28 on Reply Card for more Details 


MOISTURE-PROOF METAL PRI\‘- 
ER: Thomson-Porcelite Paint Co., 
Philadelphia 6, Pa., offers Led-Chrox- 
ide, a multipurpose, moisture-proof, 
metal primer that is a balanced blend 
of red lead, zinc chromate and iron 
oxide in combination with a vehicle 
developed by the company that brings 
out best characteristics of each of 
the rust-inhibiting pigments. 

Check No. 29 on Reply Card for more Details 


HEATS OIL AND WATER SOLU- 
TIONS: A new portable tank immer- 
sion heater for heating oil and water 
solutions, tar, paraffin, glue, solvent 
cleaners and similar compounds is 
announced by Edwin L. Wiegand Co., 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. Heaters are rat- 
ed from 2 to 18 kw, 115 or 550 v, 
single or 3-phase. Copper, steel, In- 
conel or stainless steel sheath is 
available. 

Check No. 30 on Reply Card for more Details 


PROVIDES WIDE LATITUDES: A 
new dividing head that provides wide 
latitude in selecting various divisions 
to meet specific requirements is of- 
fered by Marvin Machine Products 
Inc., Detroit 26, Mich. Unit comes 
complete with three index plates, 
each plate having six sets of holes. 
It will tilt from 5 degrees below 
horizontal axis to 30 degrees past 
vertical axis. 

Check No, 31 on Reply Card for more Details 


ECONOMY IN WELDING: Electro- 
Mizer, made by Hobart Brothers Co., 
Troy, O., is a remote start-stop 
switch, mounted on a stand, with 
arms providing finger-touch control. 
Weight of electrode holder breaks 
circuit and shuts off the welding ma- 
chine. When electrode holder is 
hung up, it automatically shuts off 
the machine and when the holder is 
picked up, it automatically starts the 
machine. 

Check No, 32 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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BROAD industry-wide upward adjustment in 
steel prices now is accepted as a foregone con- 
clusion. Action of U.S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries 
last week, increasing price schedules an aver- 
age of $4 per ton, including base prices and 
extras, set the pace for the trade generally. 
Other producers are expected to follow once 
they have had time to analyze the corporation’s 
new price lists. Some deviations are possible, 
but in the main the larger independent steel- 
makers are believed likely to establish their 
quotations on a competitive basis. U. S. Steel’s 
revisions were on a selective basis, averaging $2 
on base prices and $2 on extras, actual increases 
varying among the products. In the case of 
tin plate and skelp, reductions were effected. 
Independent producers are thought likely to 
follow the same pattern. 


EFFECT—The higher price schedules are not 
believed likely to have any immediate effect 
on demand. Unshipped tonnage on mill books 
will take the new prices since contracts stipu- 
late prices in effect at time of delivery. The 
new U. S. Steel lists became effective Dec. 16. 
Consumers received the news with equanimity 
but repercussions were heard in Washington 
where a congressional investigation is threatened. 
Buyers had been alerted for weeks of a coming 
advance and view the increases as moderate 
considering the sharp rise in steel labor and 
other costs, especially pension and welfare 
charges. The increases in extras had been under 
consideration for months, a fact well known to 
the consuming trade. Over the past month or 
so at least ten smaller steelmakers have raised 
prices on various products, $5 to $35 per ton. 


COMPOSITES—Since the U. S. Steel Corp.’s 
revisions were effective Dec. 16, STEEL’s 
weighted index, computed as of Dec. 15, holds 
unchanged at 152.52. The arithmetical price 
composite on finished steel also held at $91.64 





continued weak, the steelmaking grade com- 
posite easing to $28.25 from $28.58. Pig iron 
composites held steady as follows: Basic, $45.60; 
No. 2 foundry, $46.10; malleable, $47.27. 


DEMAND—Active movement of steel into con- 
sumption throughout first quarter is assured by 
heavy mill order backlogs as yearend nears. 
Outlook for second quarter is less clear. Some 
uncertainty as to demand after March is noted. 
Generally, the steelmakers anticipate large vol- 
ume business through midyear, contingent upon 
developments in the automotive, construction 
and other large steel consuming industries. 
Currently, holiday and seasonal influences are 
restricting activities in some metalworking lines, 
this being particularly reflected in the moderate 
volume of new business being done in the steel 
warehouse trade. 


SHEET SUPPLY— Mill order backlogs are un- 
usually heavy in flat-rolled products. Producers 


are booked solidly through first quarter, a few 
into June. Some first quarter tonnage will be 
carryover from 1949 with certain mills weeks 
behind on deliveries. With demand for con- 
sumer goods continuing active, pressure for 
sheet tonnage is unabated. So urgent is de- 
mand, conversion deals are becoming more pre- 
valent, although buyers are not inclined to ex- 
tend these beyond first quarter. They expect 
the pinch in supply to be relaxed by that time. 


OTHER PRODUCTS—JIn various wire items 
acute supply conditions are indicated through 
first quarter. Certain grades of pipe will con- 
tinue tight for months. In other products sup- 
ply is less acute with consumer pressure for 
shipments noticeably less pronounced than in 
sheets, wire and pipe. Users’ stocks of plates, 
shapes and bars are reported in better balance 
and producers of these products can accept 
business for early first quarter shipment. In 
plates, business in the heavier gages is being 




















































































































and compared with $95.50 a year ago. Scrap accepted for shipment within two weeks. 
100 JAN | FEB APR. | MAY |JUNE} JULY | AUG [SEPT] OCT [NOV | DEC 
~ SS Pe alk ae We hich DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
ee OP n, SAL ie eooPorr ] 
90 |! mR . ae oe be, 90 Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
q ‘ / \ me in Leading Districts 
os . ! r Week 
1 7 80 Ended Same Week 
Ve Dec. 17 Change 1948 1947 
>» 70 70 > Pittsburgh ....... 94 + 2* 96 101.5 
i. Chicago ‘ncn 3 + -e 98 94 
oO rs) Bastern Pa. ..... 83 None 97 93.5 
= 60 60 = eoenowa ice rae None 105 102 
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oO STEELWORKS OPERATIONS — 1949 ve Cleveland ........ 103 +4. 3° 96.5 91 
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eK 1949 ——— - New England .... 85 -— @ 89 85 
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Oo 3) ae See — 2 89.5 89.5 
x 30 30 = DOME... sce... 201 None 103 94 
wW Ww Weoetwn  .... 91 +. 2 » 
a a Estimated national 
20 20 rate .........-. 945 +15 99.5 97.5 
Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
10 10 1,843,516 net tons for 1949; 1,802,476 net tons 
for 1948; 1,749,928 tons for 1947, *Change 
} from revised rate. 
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. a 1 — 
Composite Market Averages Pig Iron 5 
Dec.15 Week Month Year 5 Yrs, Mi 
1949 Ago Ago Ago Ago For key to producing companies, turn next page. i 
FINISHED STEEL INDEX, Wei 2 Minimum delivered prices do not include 3% federal tax. 
Index (1935-39 av. ‘=100 152.52 152.52 152.52 151.86 99.16 
Index in cents per Ib .. 4.132 4.132 4.132 4.114 2.686 PIG IRON, Gross Ton - 
ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES: shinee ate ee ee fs 
Finished Steel, NT ...... $91.64 $91.64 $91.64 $95.50 $56.73 ‘ Det 
No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT 46.10 46.10 46.10 46.69 23.67 Bethlehem,Pa, B2 .........-se++05 $48.00 $43.50 $49.00 $49.5 Mu 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT.. 47.27 47.27 47.27 47.41 24.29 Newark,del. ........0.000: voscee 50.63 51.13 51.63 52.1: 
Basic Pig Iron, GT...... 45.60 45.60 45.60 46.29 23.00 NS, SE EP PETE TTT Cae ore 52.79 53.29 de ING 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT.. 28.25 28.58 30.00 43.25 19.17 Birmingham District Det 
pe Birmingham,Ala. R2, S9 ......... 38.88 39.38 sees ve Hot 
Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and prices Woodward,Ala. W15 ........+..++. 38.88 39.38 eoee ei Mid 
of the following 14 representative products during 5-year base period Cincinnati,del. ...... bonnes PUES SF sees s8 M 
1935-39: Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled and cold-finished Buffalo District a 
Bare, pipe. —y —. tin plate, hot and cold-rolled sheets, galvanized Buffalo Hi. Ra 46.00 46.50 47.00 ay 
eets, a © eS eters patbesnwors ee : ; d xe 
| knee ee ee ee Tonawanda,N.Y. W12 .......... t2 46.00 46.50 47.00... eit 
j Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the N. oo TO .recereeeees o+e- 46.50 47.00 Paice 
weighted finished steel index with the exception of rails, cold-finished Boston,del, . . testeeseeeeee 55.26 55.76 56.20... . Bes: 
i| bars, galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip. Rochester,N. Y.. del. C¥u Ae deb vese's 48.63 49.13 49.63 Ciai 
Basic and No, 2 foundry pig iron composites are based on average Syracuse,N.Y.,del, .............. 49.58 50.08 50.58 : Con 
‘| prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- Chicago District Ens 
land, Granite City, Youngstown. Malleable composite based on same CE BOE «Sin ne cecccccncevess cus 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 Fait 
il. points, except Birmingham. GETPAEE, GE isise vec ccecass ves tes 46.00 - 46.50 Fon 
Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No. 1 heavy IndianaHarbor,Ind, I-2 ........... 46.00 46.50 aoe Gar’ 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia. oe ge 46.00 46.50 46.50 Jonr 
So.Chicago,Ill. C3 ........-.+4+- -. 46.00 . 46.50 47.00 Lacl 
e ° So.Chicago, Tl, Yi ... 2... cccescees 46.00 46.50 46.50 ne Mun 
Compar ison of Prices Milwaukee,del. ...... Ji eevveb 47.89 48.39 48.39 48.89 Shai 
Musk pion del. © ..cccccscsees coon 51.98 51.98 ‘ So.C 
= page ~". prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- Pressey aes . 80.1 
. © noted. “Delivered prices Gased on nearest production pelnt. ee ke Bee . 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
INISHE COONAN IE Sn dike ne nsins carsaes . 46.00 46.50 46.50 rere 
- eee Die. 15. Wet Meth see > 6 Se Akron, del. from Uxeve. ........ 48.39 48.89 48.89 49.39 ie 
1949 Ago Ago Ago Ago ——e << aakwh eA gcse beseucee b 46.00 cess pond 47.00 Cant 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 3.35 3.35 3.35  3.35-55 2.15 con se: 1 Sala og al ala tela aha age @ 56 . 700 Chas 
Bars, HR. del. Phila... 383 383 383 379 247 i eS eer ss. 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 Clev. 
Bars, H.R., Chicago .«.... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 215 Everett,Mass, El .........+-e0e+0+ cess 50.50 51.00 sees Cons 
Bars, C. F., Pittsburgh ... 3.95-4.00 3.95-4.00 3.95-4.00 3.95-4.25 2.65 Cesare EE OE ess >> + «> + 2's+> ++ nocedbal .  Sauaeeeetn > Detr 
Bars, C. F., Chicago ...... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 2.65 Seattle, Tacoma,Wash.,del. ...... sees 54.20 eee sees Ens] 
i Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh .. 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-30 2.10 Portiand,Oreg.,del.  ......02es.0% bikers 54.20 ere neee Fair! 
i Shapes, Std., Chicago 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.10 LosAngeles,SanFrancisco,del. .... 53.70 54.20 sees eee Font 
Shapes, del. Phila. ....... 3.50 350 350 3.48 2215 GraniteCity,II]. M10 .............. 47.90 48.40 48.90 .... Gary 
Plates, Pittsburgh ........ 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40-60 2.10 St. Louis,del. (incl. ngtid eoeceseese 48.65 49,15 49.65 ore. Gene 
Plates, Chicago .......... 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 210 Ironton,Utah Cll .........--+00++ 46.00 46.50 - .... saat Hous 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. r 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.75 2.10 Minnequa, eer 47.00 47.50 47.50 ecee pee | 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.45 2.10 Pittsburgh District '¥ i 
Plates, Claymont, Del. .... 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.95 2.10 NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 .......+++++++ 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 nal 
Plates, del. Phila. ........ 3.59 3.59 3.59 3.71 2.15 Pitts.N.&8. sides, Ambridge, 80.D 
Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh .. 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-30 2.10 DUO, | 4 05000 0% 620 oeun > G30 47.69 47.69 48.19 $0.CI 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago ... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.10 McKeesRocks,del. ........++++++% 46.95 47.45 47.45 47.95 Wa 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh .. 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.05 Lawrenceville, Homestead, arr 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago ..... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.05 McKeesport,Monaca,del. ....... 47.44 47.94 47.94 48.44 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ..... 4.20 4.20 4.20 4.20 3.15 VerOna, del, ...ccccccceccccssers 47.90 48.40 48.40 48.90 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh .. 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.50 Brackenridge,del, ......-++se+e05 48.13 48.63 48.63 49.13 Beth! 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-70 2.10 on Sy eee 46.00 wees «= 46.50 47.00 Buffa 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ..... 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25-30 2.10 Clairton,Rankin,So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 46.00 wees ooee wtee Cant 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00-75 2.80 McKeesport,Pa, N3 .....-seeeeeeee 46.00 owes eane 47.00 —— 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ..... 4.00-15 4.00-15 4.00-15 4.00-25 2.90 Sharpsville,Pa, S6 ........2.+200+- 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 Foal 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ...... 4.20-25 4.20-25 4.20-25 4.20-50 2.90 Steelton,Pa. B2 .........ssseseee+ 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 oo 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh ... 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.15-4.50 2.60 Steubenville,O, W10 ... ce. 46.00 2 So cans } cw 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh ... 5.15 5.15 5.15 5.15-6.30 2.55 Struthers,O. S16 ............ -«- 46.00 rae Fuxe oda pee 
Tin plate, box, Pittsburgh. $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 $680 $5.00 Swedeland,Pa. AS .........-+-++0+ 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 poe 
Philadelphia,del. ...... ecovee wees 49.44 49.94 50.44 50.94 
SEMIFINISHED Geta BO vscnc ss cc cecvce "III 46:00 46.50 © 46.50 47.00 Pm 
Billets, forging, Pitts.(NT)$61. =. $61.00 $61.00 $61.00 $40.00 Cincinnati,del, .......-sseeeeeees 51.01 51.51 dees eves Munh 
Sheet bar, mill(NT) ..... 3 51.78- 51.78- 67.00 34.00 Troy, N.Y. RZ ..ccscccssececcces -- 48.00 48.50 49.00 eoes Sharo 
= 57.00 52.00 Youngstown District So.Ch 
Wire rods, ¥y-%", Pitts. .. "340 “340 "340 3.40-4.15 2.00 Hubbard,O. Y1 ...........-.0-226. 46.00 46.50 46.50 .... So.Du 
PIG IRON, Gross Ton Youngstown CB ..cccscccccccccces $6.00 9. at ap Warre 
Aeron Pome $47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $47.00 $24.50 So Sg ER errr ee 48.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Basic, Valley ............ 46.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 23.50 PERN ascsercensese- SEE! SNP me ‘ SHEET 
gg - Phila. ........ 49.44 49.44 49.44 50.17 25.34 PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS ae 
No. Fdry, Pitts. ...... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 24.00 aro} 
No. 2 Fary, Chicago ..... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.00-46.50 24.00 ee Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si over base grade, 1.75- 
ie No. 2 Fdry, Valley ...... 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 24.00 2.25%. ROUNE 
No. 2 Fdry, del. Phila. ... 49.94 49.94 49.94 50.67 25.84 hosphorus: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over. Cantor 
No. 2 Fdry, Birmingham .. 39.38 39.38 39.38 43.38 20.38 apg Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese over 1%, Clevel: 
No, 2 Fdry.(Birm.)del Cin. 46.08 46.08 46.08 49.09 24.06 r portion thereof. Ind. Hs 
Malleable, Valley ........ 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 24.00 Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton and Massil 
: Malleable, Chicago ........ 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 24.00 each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. So.Chi 
| Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn. .... 60.00 60.00 60.00 66.00 33.00 
Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa.175.00 175.00 175.00 163.00 140.33° BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton SKELP 
* Delivered, Pittsburgh. (Base 6.00-6.50% a Add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 11.50%) Aliquiy 
i Jackaon,O. Tl, GB vicecsccoscccccccsscgecvcccseccccsoncce > Game Munha 
j SCRAP, Gross Ton SRN INN 0 os oy. c 5 bic chain vn ans ne gd 05hus GN dw eosks sea ss es: tee Warrer 
i] No. 1 Heavy Melt. Pitts. ..$31.00 $32.00 $33.00 $42.75 $20.00 IRON. G 1 Young: 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. E. Pa, . 24.75 24.75 26.50 45.25 18.00 CTR ross fon 
i No. 1 Heavy Melt. Chicago 29.00 29.00 30.50 41.75 18.75 ELE IC FURNACE SILVERY PIG : « WIRE § 
te No. 1 Heavy Melt. Valley.. 31.75 32.75 32.75 42.75 18.25 (Base 14. ce = silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1 for Alaban 
a No. 1 Heavy Melt. Cleve... 29.75 30.25 30.25 42.25 18.25 of 3 Mn over 1%; $1 for 0.045% max. P) Buffalc 
i | No. 1 Heavy Melt. Buffalo. 29.75 29.75 29.75 48.50 19.25 NiagaraFalls, N.Y. 5 ceeeeseeeees sstccesccccsscosecesecs $71.50 Clevela 
if Rails, Rerolling, Chicago.. 43.50 43.50 44.50 69.50 22.25 Keokuk,Iowa, Openhearth & Fary, frt. allowed K2........ 77.00 Donora 
i No. 1 Cast, Chicago....... 42.50 42.50 42.50 70.50 20.00 Keokuk,Iowa, OH & Fdry., 12% Ib, piglets, frt. allowed K2.. 82.00 Fairfiel 
: Wenatchee,Wash, OH & Fdry, frt. allowed K2 .........+0+ 77.00 Housto 
i ee Ind. Ha 
i hive, Furn., Connlsvl. .$13.25 13. 13. 14, ° ohnstc 
" Beehive, Fdry., Connisvl, . 15.50 15.75 15.75 17.00 7.75 CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton Joliet, 
i Oven Fdry, Chicago ...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.40 13.35 (Low phos, semi-cold blast; —— nut ‘+. c% over Los An 
; base grade; also for hard ing iron Nos. Moness 
if NONFERROUS METALS Lat. GE niin dcnkccedcctvd cbsetedcesacsicpendéeyeca > Qa Pittsbu 
a.CtCia Copper, del. Conn. ........ 18.50 18.50 18.50 23.50 12.00 Portsm 
+} ; Zinc, E. St. Louis ........ 9.75 9.75 9.75 17.50 8.25 ross So. Ch 
i Teed, Bt. TOwls ....0cccc0. 11.80 11.80 12.55 21.30-35 6.35 LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, G Ton Sparrov 
' Tis, Mew Wak... scccss. 78.75 79.00 92.50 103.00 52.00 Cleveland, intermediate, “aah cecetecseseccccecsccccssccesse $51.00 Sterling 
i Aluminum, del. ........... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 15.00 Steelton,Pa. B2 ....... nae eebspecptuse hepsscsdente. Se Struthe: 
Antimony, Laredo, Tex. .. 32.00 32.00 32.00 38.50 14.50 Philadelphia MMR aciicce 5 so havea dadsi ree eessa keene 57.09 Torrance 
Nickel, refinery, duty paid. 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 vy ee Oe eer Prey eT TCTET TET TPT eLeL iyi Tie ee Teresa 54.00 Worcest 
an 
| | (Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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j 
Semifinished and Finished Steel Products Prices quoted are those in effect prior to revisions by 
Mill prices as reported to STEEL, Dec. 15, 1949; cents per pound unless U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries, effective Dec. 16. Turn 
therwise noted, Changes shown in italics. Code numbers following i 
. s g mill to Pages 45 and 1 
points indicate producing company; key on next two pages. . 3 cats si eer 
INGOTS, Carbon, Forging (NT) rasta” -¥ PLATES,High-Strength Low-Alloy BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R., SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .3.35 
DaIEUIRE ean ou 5 co bs $50.00 Bethiehem, _ a a 3.30 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 5.20 High-Strength Low-Alloy et ae 2 3.35 
Muanell. Pa: C3 ....... 50.00 Tama tt ©. ge - Bessemer,Ala, T2 ...... 5.20 Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ....... 5.10 Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.05 
Munhall,Pa. C3 a gpowsege e Ciairton,Pa. C3 ........ 5.20 Bessemer,Ala, T2 ......5.10 Youngstown C3, R2 ....3.35 
INGOTS, Alloy (NT) $o.Chicago, Ill. C3 3.20 Cleveland J5, R2 .....+.-. 5.20 Bethlehem,Pa, eer 5.10 BAR saterci 
Detkolt RT wc. see cses $51.00 H.-S. L nes sea ong oe age? _ ar y onnens fae Recah raged a rebsaeamnas se" Consumers) 
Houston, Tex, 85 «+... 59.00 ariquipti ta So. ..4.95 Fairfield,Ala. T2 :......5.20 Ecorse,Mich. G5" 2.2221[330 Huntington,W.Va. W7 ..4.50 
Maa CE Ss e4 Bessemer, Ala. T2 ......4.95 Fontana,Calif. Ki .....5.80 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 5.10 -ypveraerbne %-1" B2 ...4.25 
ee etSe: Gi’. bien Bethishem,Pa.(4) BI .-5.05 GeryInd. CB ....---- 6.20 Fontana.Calif, Ki ......615 otro. pil 1s... £35 
Clairton,Pa. C3 .....+.. 4.95 Geneva,Utah G1 ..... 115.20 Gary.Ind. C3 .......... ae eo Re ARR a oz 
Fairfield.Ala. T2......, 4:95 Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 5.60 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1. - jo Pittsburgh J5 .......... 4.25 
BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS Fontana,Calif, K1 voe+e-G.10 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, ¥1 .5.20 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......5.10 Seattle BS. NAS «23 -+ ++: - 
Carbon, we (NT) Gary, Ind. C3 .......... 4.95 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 5.20 Lackawanna,N.¥. B2 ...5.10 &° SanFrancisco BS, . .. 5.00 
Bessemer,Pa. C3 .....$52.00 Ind.Harbor,Ind, 1-2, ¥i.4.95 Munhall,Pa. C3 ........ 5.20 Pittsburgh J5 .......-. sie Serene a eS 
Clairton,Pa, C3 ....... 52.00 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......5.05 Pittsburgh J5 .......... 5.20 So.Duquesne,Pa, C3 ....5.10 SparrowsPt.,%4-1" B2 ..4.26 
Gonshohocken,Pa, A3 ..57,00 Lackawna,N.¥.(14) B2.5.05 Sharon,Pa, S3 .........5.65 Struthers,O. Y1 ..... *+-5.10 Rall STEEL BARS 
Ensley,Ala. T2 ........ 52.00 Munhall,Pa.(14) C3 ....4.95 $0.Chicago,Ill. C3 ...... Bae ‘SORRpRONS OS). -1s0 <5. 5.10 ChicagoHts.,11(3) I-2 ..3.25 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 52.00 So.Chicago,Ill.(14) C3 ..4.95 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.20 5 FortWorth,Tex.(4) T4 ..4.33 
Fontana,Calif, K1 ..... 71.00 Struthers,O. Y1 ........4.95 Warren,O. R2 ..-ncacree 5.20 ARS, Cold-Finished Carbon Hntnet W.Va.(3) W7 : 
ae tk OS oc. cick TAOe deen thee gaat oe Youngstown Y1 ........ 5.20 Aliquippa,Pa. K5 ...... 4.00 Moline. a. fs — - 3.35 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 52.00 Aliquippa, Pa. Is. . oP 3.25 FL P Scenes tag ld eg OT 4.00 Williams ort (2, 3) S19. 3.3 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..52.00 Bessemer,Ala, T2 ...... 3.25 ean mame Be’ edie Williamsport (4) $19 ....3.85 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 52.00 Bethlehem.Pa. B2 ....., S56 eee TD ows ve ones oe 4.95 Comden,NJ. PIS lo. 448 sig past 
ie Pe OS ..0c.c 57.00 crenem. Pa. B2 ...---3.30 Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ...4.55 amden,N.J, P13 ....-. 4.48 BARS, Wrought Iron 
So.Chicago.I. CS ..... me. Vera a ee req Harrisburg,Pa. C5 ..... 4.55 Carnegie,Pa, C12 . 4.00 Economy,Pa.(S.R.)B14. .9.50 
Ei hanssnet%. C3 ...:0880 ‘Suman tane ae ’ Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.55 Chicago Wis .... 4.00 Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14.11.00 
4 ae Blif, Bl access 3.80 Munhall,Pa. C3 ........ 4.55 Cleveland AT, C20. -4.00 Economy(Stablt) B14 ..11.30 
Carbon, Forging (NT) ene th 6 Si Neus ke 3.25 So.Chicago,Il], C3 ...... 4.55 Cumberland,Md. C19 ---3.95 McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 ....8.60 
Bessemer,Pa, C3 ..... $61.00 Houston Tex 85 aA ai 3.65 Donor Pan AT 400 MeK-RMe (Btaybolt), LB12%5 
me Me ee ER eg er bg a Ae BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon energy “Pa, AT peeeeeees 4.00 McK.Rks.(Staybolt) L5.12.75 
Canton,O. R2......... 61.00 {id-Harbor.tnd. 1-2 ....8.25 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ...3.95 Ermmaucg., GO «---+*: too BARS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Clairton,Pa. C3 ....... 61.00 KansasCity,Mo. S5..... freon prt tebe se Prankiimpans.tit/ NS" 2.14:00 AOE TART) AO 0002,00 
eveland R2 ......... 61.00 a.N.Y. B2... eet re, eee #3 ant Oe 35 1 canes 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..63.00 iackunder bs” nds “ite Seeeeeeiiee> (IY): AOD» Bee Guano’. eg ES 
OE BE 0 AL OD Sere ae Cie eae SERMATA, ALL 0-21. 3.50 Hammond,Ind. L2, M13.4.00 (18 gage and heavier) 
Ensley.Ala, T2........ 61.00 Munhall.P z on i Bessemer,Ala, T2"......3.35 Hartford, Conn. R2 .-.-4-00 Ashland Ky.(8) AIO ....3.25 
Fairfield.Ala, T2 ......61.00 Niles, Calif. (22) ee Buffalo R2 ......++++++- 3.35 Harvey,Ill. BS ......... on Butler P. Pa aan 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 80.00 Phoenixville, ed “F eae. 3.97 gmt0n, GO. HS oaks sea 3.35 Indianapolis M13 ......4.20 posse ao ci cael 3.28 
ted cy)" 61.00 paca xyile Pa. Pa ----330 Clairton,Pa. C3 ........ 3.35 LosAngeles R2 .........5.40 Cleveland 35, R2 . -.....3.38 
ogg da ggg Portland.Oreg. O4 ...... 3.90 Cleveland R20 .......0.: 3.35 Mansfield,Mass. BS ....4.40 Ponshotwcton fa As 3d 
Houston,Tex, S5 ...... 69.00 So.Chicago,Ill. C3, W14 “oop Hcorse,Mich. G5 ....... 3.55 Massillon.0. 2, R8....4.00 re ee ne 328 
Ind. Harbor,Ind, I-2 ...61.00 So.SanFrancisco B3 25 Emeryville,Calif. J7 ....4.10 }imand: Pa. C18 ....+». 4.00 voutana.Calit, Ki... one 
Johnstown, Pa. BS. .72.61.00 sere rancisco BS ....3.80 Pairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 3.35 Monaca,Pa. 817 ........ ae eae ae 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2..61.00 wWeirton,W.V 1 ....3.85 Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... £00 Newark,N.J. W18 ....-. OD oor s Save Ae Ee RRR 
Samir. C2 at ae rton, We 4 3.25 Gary,Ind, C3 .......... 3.35 Plymouth,Mich. P5 ..... 4.25 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, ¥1. .3.25 
So.Duquesne.Pa. C3. 61.00 Allo Stand. Shapes Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 3.75 Pittsburgh JS .......... 3.95 Irvin,Pa. C3 ........+. 3.25 
So.Chinage.fil, C3, R2. ‘elo clairton,Fa, C3........ 4.05 Ind.Harbor,Ind, 1-2, ¥i.3.35 Putnam,Conn, W18 ....4.40 Kokomo.Ind. O%6 .....388 
Wareen.0. C1? ........ 61,00 Fontana, 7 Og = ies ds 5. 25 Johnstown,Pa. B2...... 3.35 Readville,Mass. C14 ...4.40 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...3.25 
MunhaliPe. C3... KansasCity,Mo. 85 ..... 3.95 St-Louis,Mo. M5 ...... .4.35 Munhall,Pa, C3 ........ 3.25 
Alley (NT) So.Chicago,Il, C3"... 1. “{'0p. Lackawanna,N-Y, B2 ..3.35 SOCMMNG IN WIE» ++ 88S | Otebarg.Calié. C TIE98 
LosAngeles B3 ......... 4.95 SpringCity,Pa.(5) - 44 ee age 11... .3.95 
Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ....$63.00 see TEL PLING ge MOD. PUL... 503% 3.35 Struthers,O. Y1 ........ pa ip Denes lat NR oy 4 
Buffalo R2_ ,..-.-+++--63.00 rackawanna,N-Y, B2 ...4.05 Midland.Pa, C18 ....... 3.35 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ...... pay onda ge nae ae 
Been. BS, TT. -.-«-63-00° sushall.Pa CO .....5..4.08 Milton,Pa. B6 . **"**3'35 Youngstown F3, Y1..... 4.00 So.Chicago,II]. W14 ....3.25 
cet A? ...........-en06 0 Chicago, ‘tfc. SaaS “4.05 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....3.85 BARS, Cold-Finished ies See ee Ge Wi Pre 3.35 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....82.00 Weirton,W.Va,. W6 .....4.05 a ‘Calif. Pl .... -4.05 Aliquippa,Pa, K5 4.65 Torrance, Calif. Cll - 308 
Gary,Ind. C3 ..... .. 63.00 PLATES, Carbon Steel Pittsbure,Callf. Ci Bil -3.35 Ambridge-Pa, Wis ;----465 warren.0, 72 3.25 
Houston, Tex. 85 °......71.00 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.40 So a seh i — eae ~ BeaverFalls. Fa. Miz. ...486 Welrton,W.Va, W6 .....3.25 
ohnstown,Pa. B2..... 63.00 Aliquippa,Pa, J5 .......3.40 Portland Oreg. 04. ieee 7 eg glam dat ‘gs, Youngstown C3, Y1 .... 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..63.00 Ashland,Ky.(15) A10.. ‘3.40 enero ge ne etal EE om mon ag el re te = 
Massilion,O. R2....... 63.00 Beasemer,Aia. T2 ...... Gye e Se ( See 4.10 Canton,O. R2, T7....... 4.65 SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
Midland.Pa. Cis... ||. 63.00 Clairton,Pa, C3 eembipanie: | rt icago C3, R2, W14..3.35 Carnegie,Pa. ‘C12 ee Steel (19 gage and lighter) 
Munhall,Pa. C3 ....... 63.00 Claymont,Del. W16 ....3.50 pyre ogy C3 ....3.35 Chicago W18 .......++- 4.65 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...4.40 
Sharon,Pa, S83 ........ oe Cleveland 36, RS os. cha Senmeran..Cal. ES ....610 Cleveland AT, C20......¢85 Dermal. G22. ret 
So.Chicago, Ill. G3, R2..63.00 Coatesville,Pa. L7 ......3.50 naman ER bes dale 3.35 Detroit P17 ......eeese- 4.80 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 4.15 
So.Duquesne,Pa. C3 ...63.00 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ...3.50 Lr mag = : = «+.-4.05 Donora,Pa, AZT .....+00- 4.65 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....4.15 
Warren,O. Cl7 ........ 63.00 Ecorse,Mich, G5 ..-....3.65 y, n,W.Va. W6 .....3.35 Elyria,O. W8 ....+.-++. 4.65 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......4.25 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 3.40 oungstown C3, R2 ....3.35 Gary,Ind. R2 .........- 4.65 Mansfield,O. E6 ........ 4.15 
ouny tans om Fontana,Calif. Ki .:..14.00 BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. SHAPES emcees. 1S, MIN. eee. at aa 
Gary, Ind. -CS .sciccsvas ; tery eves oe oe 04.65 
Mansfield,O. E6. . (GT) $58.00 enema = eae an Alienioye, Pa. GR ecess ..8.35 Harvey,Ill. BS ......--- 4.65 Torrance,Calif. C11 ....5.05 
ronPA. 83 «..-+..-87.00 Harriaburg.Pa, C5 '...<:8:75 BethlenemPa:(2) Bi'...359 Lackawanna,N-Y. 32.14.65 SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Sto 
ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) Ind. Eoterina 15 3 TEL a Johnstown,Pa. B2_ .....3.35 Mansfield,Mass. BS .....4.95 (Commercial a 
Canton,O. R2 ........976.00 sone at 1, ¥1.240 Lackawanna.N.Y. B2 ...3.35 Massillon.0, R2, RS. ....4.65 Butler,Pa. Al 4.09 
Cleveland R2......... 76.00 Lackawaana,.Y. “sae iles,Calif. Pl .........4.05 Midland,Pa, C18 eas <0 Cleveland J5, R2 Vindaatll 
tereee nea ho". see See, Cie key SERS) 16 »-.-0 3.35 Monaca,Pa. S17 .......4.65 Ecorse,Mich. G5 .......4.20 
ane mo hi neret ig Figg ++++4.30 Portland,Oreg. Of ...... 4.10 Newark,N.J. W18 ...... 4.95 Fairfield,Ala. T2 .-.....4.00 
So.Chicago,ill. R2 ....76.00 Pittsburgh 36 2.11......340 Warton Wve W6 ..., 4.05 So.Chicago,Il. R2, Wid.4.05 Polanspes. UVa. FA ** "490 
Pittsburgh J ..........3.40 Weirton,W.Va, W6 .....3.35 Struthers,O. Y1_-...-... 4.65 eee Kl ...-. aoe 
sKELP Sharon, Pa, 83 -.1.-1--340 BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy Waukegan AR 20010465 GraniteCity,Il, G4 .....4.20 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 .......3.25 go, 14 .3.40 Bethlehern,Pa, B2 ...... 3.75 Youngstown F3, Y1 4.65 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Yi.4.00 
Muah Pe C2 3.25 Sveesoee ass Md. B2 ..3.40 Buffalo R2............. 3.75 BARS, Reinforcin (Fabricators) Itvin,Pa. C3 ........+6+ 4.00 
Waree.0, RP... 3.25 gana nage W10 ....3.40 Canton,O. R2, TT ...... 3.75 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ...3.35 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.00 
Youngstown C3, R2 ....3.25 Lado Rw sist sss scues ob ag es RE 3.75 Alton,Ill.(6) Li ........3.35 Middletown,O. A10 ....4.00 
,W.Va, oeceeds corse,Mich. G5 .......4.05 Atlanta,Ga. All .......3.50 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...4.95 
WIRE RODS Youngstown C3, Y1 ....3.40 Fontana, Calif se Cs * eererer 3. 35 Pittsburgh J5 -....... - 4.00 
AlshamaCity,Ala. RE . 3.40 PLATES (Universal Mill) en a GRP 3.75 Cleveland R2 ........+. 3.35 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.00 
Boffo Wit... ee Fontana,Calif, K1 ...... 4.30 Houston,Tex. S5 .. ‘4.15 Emeryville,Calif. J7....4.10 Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.00 
Cleveland A7 .......... 3.40 PLATES, Open-Hearth _—, Joni ‘Harbor.tnd. 1-2, 1.3.75 Fairfeld,Ale, 72 ....... 3.35 Weirton. W.Va. W6 ..... ‘00 
Donora,Pa. AT ..... "+54 Contenvilie.Pa, LY .....450 constown.Fa. B2 ......3.75 Fontena.Calif. Ki ......6.00 one aoe ata 
Min so: 3:40 Conshanemiaa Ab ...446 Kanses0ity Mo. Bs eek 4.35 Gary,Ind. C3 ..... w++e-8.35 Youngstown Y1 ........4.00 
Rowteu,Tex. 26 ....... 3:95 Fontana,Calif. K1 ......5.40 pe oy B2 ...3.75 Houston,Tex. S5 ....... 3.75 SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 
Ind.Harbor.Ind. Y1 ....3.40 Gary.Ind. C3 ..... ape tg was kaos -.4.80 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1 .3.35 High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Johnstown, Pa. B2 .....'349 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ... fa crag O. RZ ccscocee 3.75 Johnstown,Pa, B2 ...... - 35 Cleveland ir et daccks 6.05 
ae ae 3.40 Munhall,Pa, C3 pheeseeis” 40 ry — Pe CG wiseees 3.75 KansasCity,Mo. 85 .....3.95 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......- 6.25 
ion heaees 2S ..... ...4a6 Meee OS ..... 0. At pt C3, R2, W14..3.75 Lackawanna,N.Y. aa . 7 Fontana,Calif, K1 .....6.95 
Monessen.Pa, P7 ......3.40 So.Chicago,Ill. C3 . «& . ons gr gg So C3 ....3.75 LosAngeles B3 ..... Gary,Ind. C3 6.05 
Pittsburg.Calif. Cli ....4.05 SParrowsPoint,Md, B2. "4.40 dp. tg Y1 ........3.75 Minnequa,Colo. C10 .. "225 Ind. Harbor, Ind. ‘1-2 Y1.6.05 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....3.40 PLATES, Ingot Iron Sib . C1T ....06+-.3.95 Niles,Calif. P1 ......0+- 4.05 Irvin,Pa, C3 .. -- 6.05 
Bo. Chicago, Ill, R2.....3.40 Ashlana.clt15) ae... 208 oungstown C3 ........ 3.75 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....4.05 Lackawanna,N.Y. "B2 . 6.05 
SparrowsPoint B2 ......3.50 Ashland,lel(15) A10 :...4.15 BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy oe ectess*- SAS FREE «+--+ - 6.05 
Sterling, IN.(2) N15 .....3.40 Cleveland,cl R2 ........3.65 Clairton,Pa. C3 Seattle Wash’ B3, Nid. 210 SrarromePoint. id. 83"... 6.08 
Tethers. O. Y1 ........3.40 Warren,O.,cl R2 .......3.65 Fontana,Calif Ki 1475 ccChimeet Ras 19 ec a oe 
Torrance.Calif. C11 ....4.20 PLATES, Wrought Iron Gary,Ind. C3. nn Ge Dees ta. 08. 3as Warenere we... €.06 
oreester, ‘A? 22.13:70 Economny.Pa-B Ind. seeccceee ed, 0. Duquesne, Pa. "IIS 3s Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....6.05 
ey Mass. y 14 ......7.85 Youngstown C3 ........4.00 So.SanFrancisco B3 ....4.10 Youngstown Y1 ... « 6.05 
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MARKET PRICES 











SHEETS, H-R (14 ga., heavier) 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Cleveland J5, R2 ...... 4.95 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ...4.95 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 5.15 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 4.95 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 6.64 
Gary,Ind. C3 . -4.95 


Ind. Harbor, Ind. , 2, Yi. 4.95 
Irvin,Pa. C3 4. 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.95 
Pittsburgh J5 4. 


Sharon,Pa. S3 ........4.95 
So.Chicago,Ill. C3 ....4.95 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..4.95 
Warren,O, RZ ...ccces 4.95 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.95 
Youngstown C3 Y1 ....4.95 


SHEETS, Gal’zd No. 10 Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.40 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0 ....4.40 


Cansen.O. ES ..«ocesevex 4.40 
Delphos,O. N16 ........ 5.40 
DeweE.O. BL cacsesscee 5.65 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 4.40 
Gary, bee. TB occccvttd 4.40 
GraniteCity,Il G4 ....4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.40 
Irvin, Pa. CS ..ccsccccs 4.40 


Kokomo,Ind. C16 . 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 ..4.40 
Niles,O. N12 4. 

Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....5.15 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .4.40 


Steubenville,O. W10 ....4.40 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ....5.15 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.40 


SHEETS, Galvanized No. 10, 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 
Ervin. Pe. CB cesoceves 6.75 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.75 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 
Canton,O. R2 ....0.s. 4.95 
rein. Pa. CB. .rsckievsshie 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......5.05 
Niles,O. N12 4 


SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Steel No. 10 


Butler,Pa. AlO ........4.65 
Middletown,O. Al0 ....4.65 
SHEETS, Electro Galvanized 

Cleveland R2 ......... 5.15 
EE. TER a cewsctuee 5.15 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.00 


SHEETS, Zinc Alloy 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....5.05 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic 
(Base Box) 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Gary,Ind. C3 
GraniteCity,Il]l. G4 ......+.+. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 ... 


Irvin,Pa, C3 ....cccceoees 
Niles,O. RZ ....-.csccccvece 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....... 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..... 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....... 
Yorkville,O. W10 .........- 


SHEET SILICON 
(24 Gage Base) 

BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 
GraniteCity,I]. G4 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 
Mansfield,O. E6 
oS ae er eee 


Toronto,O. F4 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 
Warren,O. R2 
Zanesville,O. A10 


COILS AND CUT LENGTHS, 

Cold-Rolled, Silicon 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 
Warren,O. R2 


Brackenridge,Pa. A4 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 


Vandergrift,Pa. C3 
Zanesville,O. A10 


COLD-REDUCED COILS and 
Cut Lengths, Silicon 
PL, MED ons Ko pectcse 
Vandergrift,Pa. C3 
Co a yee 





Ni10B,0, N12 ..cecccccccsces 


ee 


Toronto,O. F4 Do ae 


ee 


gy Culvert, Cu Cu 
No. 16 Fiat Alloy Fe 
Ashland Al10 .... 5.00... 
Canton,O, R2 ... 5.05 5.50 
Fairfield,Ala. T-2 5.00 5.35 
| jie’, MEE 5.00 5.35 
GraniteCity G4 .. 5.40 5.70 
Irvin C3 5.00 
Kokomo C16 .... 5.40... 
MartinsFy,O. W10 5.00 5.35 
Pittsburg,Cal. C11 5.75... 
SparrowsPt. B2 . 5.00... 
Torrance,Cal, Cll 5.75 
SHEETS, Culvert, 
No. 16 Flat ingot Iron 
Ashland,Ky. Al0O ...... 5.25 


SHEETS, Well Casing 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ....4.75 
Youngsto'vn C3 .......3.75 


SHEETS, ALUMINIZED 
Butler,Pa. AlO ........7.75 


= Mg. Terne, Steel 
0; Commercial Quality) 


Pharm t nt ,wW.Va. W10. ry a 
Gary, Ind. C3 esensosses 

Mansfield,O. E6 ...... ‘ oH 
Middletown,O. A110 ....4.80 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.80 


ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
(Package; 8 Ib coated) 

Gary,ind. CS ..cceves $17.50 

Yorkville,O. W10 ....17.50 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 
(Special Coated) 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 -$6.75 
oo A ee re re 6.65 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ... ped 
WeWin. Pa. GS cosecsvace 65 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... , 65 
Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 6.65 


SHEETS, Lt. Coated Ternes, 6 Ib 
Yorkville,O. W10 - -$7.20 
SHEETS, Mfg. Ternes, 8 Ib 
Gary,Ind. C3 $8. 
Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 8.10 


SHEETS, Coated Ternes, 12 Ib 


Gary,Ind. C3 .........8.95 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......8.95 
SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O. Al0 ....5.20 
0.25 0.50 0.75 
Ib Ib Ib 

idee $6.45 $6.70 $7.00 
‘eae 6.55 6.80 7.10 
dine 6.45 6.70 7.00 
feu 6.65 6.90 7.20 
inks 6.45 6.70 7.00 
avains 6.45 6.70 7.00 
esves 6.45 6.70 7.00 
eseee 7.20 7.45 7.75 
eee 6.55 6.80 7.10 
secce 6.45 6.70 7.00 
— 6.45 6.70 7.00 


. 





Field Arm. Elec. Motor Dyn 
- ee. §.70 6.20 6.95 7.75 
. 5.40 5.70 6.20 6.95 7.75 


SHEETS, Silicon Transformer Grade 72 65 58 52 
BeechBottom,W.Va, W10.... 


-- 8.05 8.60 9.30 10.10 
-- 8.06 8.60 9.30 .... 
+. 9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 
-- 9.80 10.35 11.05 11.85 
-- 8.05 8.60 9.30 10.10 
-» 8.05 8.60 9.30 10.10 


—s Hot-Rolled ingot Iron 


Gage and Heavier 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0 ....3.50 
Cleveland R2 .......... 3.85 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....3.50 
Warren,O. R2 3.85 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled wean be 4 
Cleveland R-2 . 

Middletown,O. A10 aes 
Warren... Tb « sckcsnes 4.60 


SHEETS, cn Ingot tron 

No. 10 F 
Ashland, oe -~ ss o +. 4.65 
15 


Canton,O. R2 , oon 

Ind. Harbor, Ind. > 2° eo mere 95 

SHEETS, ZINCGRIP No. 10 Fiat, 
Ingot Iron 

Butler,Pa. A10 ........4.90 

Middletown,O. Al10 ....4.90 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Plate (29 gage) 
Aliquippa,Pa, Ji ..... 5.30 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..5.30 
C3 5 


oy Ge RS = Ra PC .30 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....5.50 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....5.30 
Srvin, Pa. CB vicsvecess ey 
si Rs NS - aay 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. 3 <0 
Warren,O. 5.30 


SHEETS, Enam'lg. Iron, No. 12 


Ashland,Ky.(8) Al0... - 40 
Cleveland R2 40 


Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... “70 
ee ae rt 4.40 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....4.60 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.40 
SGM, GS wee esc weew 4.40 
Middletown,O,. Al0 ....4.40 
PUNO Cr BES actcecievasseee 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 4.40 


CANMAKING BLACK PLATE 
(Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ....$5.75 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 5.85 
Gary,Imd. CB scressises 5.75 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 ....5.95 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Yi. - 4 
Ievin, Pas 2S cvvessvest 

i eee > Seer 515 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .... 
SparrowsPoint,Md, B2 . \5.85 
Warren,O. R2 5.7 

Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.75 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......5.75 


TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 
Coke (Base Box) Ib Ib 
Aliquippa J5 ....$7.50 $7. ~ 

Fairfield,Ala. T2. 7.60 7.85 

os A. ee 7.50 7.75 
Gran.City,IIl. G4. 7.70 7.95 
Ind.Harb, I-2, Y1 7.50 7.75 
Irvin,Pa. C3 .... 7.50 7.75 
Pitts.,Cal. C11 .. 8.25 8.50 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 .. 7.60 7.85 
Warren R2...... Mp 7.75 
Weirton W6 . 7.75 
Yorkville,O. Wi0. 7 50 7.75 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot fron 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A110 ....3.50 
Warren,O. R2 5 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Warren,O. R2 ......+.4.60 


eee ee ee ee 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon: 

Alton. T.(1) Ll. .ccess 3.25 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....3.25 
i< ie \ | Eee ae 3. 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......3.25 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) 815.3.25 
Butler,Pa. AlO ........ 3.25 
Carnegie,Pa.(9) S18 ....3.50 
Retrelt Bia 3. oseci cc 0028.48 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......3.45 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......3.25 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ....4.40 
Gary,Ind. C3 
Houston,Tex. S5 ......3.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Yi. 3.25 
KansasCity,Mo.(9) S85 ..3.85 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.25 
LosAngeles B3 ........4-00 
Milton,Pa, B6 ........ 3.25 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.30 
NewBritain(10) 815 ....3.25 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. Bll .3.30 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....4.00 
Pittsburgh J5 ........3.25 
Riverdale,ll. Al ......3.25 
SanFrancisco S7 ......4.00 
Seattle B3, N14 ......4.25 
Sharon,Pa.(25) S3 ....3.25 
Sharon,Pa.(9) S3 ....3.50 
So.Chicago,Ill. W14 ....3.25 
So.SanFrancisco B3 ....4.00 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3.25 


Torrance,Calif. Cll ....4.00 
Warren,O. R2 .....00. 3.25 
Weirton,W.Va. WB ....3.25 
WestLeechburg,Pa. A4 . .3.25 
Youngstown C3 Y1 ....3.25 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S15.5.10 


Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... 5.10 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ....6.30 
Gary,Ind, C3 ..ccsccee 5.10 
Houston,Tex. S5 ...... 5.50 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....5.70 
NewBritn,Conn.(10) S$15.5.10 
Sharon,Pa. S83 ........ 5.10 
Youngstown C3 ........ 5.10 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Steel 
Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) 8$15.9.50 
Ss P 


Carnegie,Pa. S18 . . -9.50 
Cleveland AT7 ........ 9.50 
Dover,O. G6 ..........9.50 


Harrison,N.J. C18 ....9.80 
NewBritn,Conn.(10) 815.9.50 
Pawtucket,R.I.(11) N8..9.50 


STRIP, Cold-Finished, 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 





49 Youngstown C8 


0.25- 
0.40€ 


Pawtucket, R. I. (42> need: 9.59 
Sharon,Pa. 83 . 9.84) 
Worcester, Mass. AT — &) 

50 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 


Meree,G. CT is cs.ccsccns 6.19 
Bridgeprt,Conn. (10) $15 .4.05 
Butler,Pa. A1O ........4.00 
Chicago,Ill. T6 ........4.15 
Cleveland A7, J5 ....4.00 
Detroit, D2, D3 ......4.25 
Detroit Mi .cccecccves 4.20 
Dover,O. G6 .......-..4.00 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......4.20 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..4.00 


Fontana,Calif. Kil ....4.90 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....4.00 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.00 
LosAngeles Cl ........5.00 
Mattapan,Mass.(21) 1T6.4.50 
Middletown,O. A10 ....4.00 
NewBritain(10) S18 ....4.00 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5. .4.00 
NewHaven,Conn. A7, D2.4.50 
NewKensington,Pa. A6.. 
NewYork W3 ........5. 
Pawtucket,R.I.(11) NS8..4. 
Pawtucket,R.I.(21) N8.. 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 ....4 
Pittsburgh J5 ........4 
Riverdale,II]l. Al ......4 
Sharon,Pa. S3 . 4 
SparrowsPoint, Md. ‘B2 ° a 
Trenton,N.J.(13) R5 ..5. 

4 

4 

4 

4 


atabata 
on 
ZRSe 


Wallingford,Conn. W2 . 
Warren,O. R2, T5 .... 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 
Youngstown C8, Y1 .... 


STRIP, Cold-rolled, 
High-Strength Low-Alloy 

Cleveland A7, J5 ....6.05 
Dover,O. G6 ....0+0...6.05 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fontana,Calif. Ki 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2... 
Pittsburgh J5 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ....... 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 a 
Warren,O. R2 ........6. 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 
Youngstown Y1 


° 

. 
Ss 
tor 
A 


eeereeee 


PRRBRAH 
SRRSERS 


STRIP, Electro Galvanized 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.00 
Youngstown C8 ........4.00 


0.60- 0.80- 1.05- 
0.80C 1.05C 1.35¢ 


Bridgeprt,Conn. ve $15 4.00 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 
Bristol,Conn. ua coe: O08 Bee eahe 
Carnegie, Pa. B18 ow 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 
ey, SARE 4.25 5.65 6.25 8.20 10.50 
Cleveland A7 .........+. 4.00 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 
oS a Pee eee 4.00 5.50 6.10 7.85 10.15 
Harrison,N.J. C18 ..... nak --. 6.40 8.35 10.65 
Mattapan,Mass. T6 ... 4.50 5.80 6.40 8.35 10.65 
NewBritn. ,Conn. (10) $15 4.00 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 
NewCastle, Pa. B4 ... 4.00 5.50 6.10 vee a 
NewCastle,Pa. E5 ..... 4.00 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 
NewYork WS ........ -»- 580 6.40 8.35 10.65 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 

Cleve.orPitts. Base 4.55 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 

Worcester,Mass.Base . 4.50 5.80 6.40 8.35 10.65 
Gharon,.Fa. BB soscsices 4.00 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 
Trenton,N.J. R5 ...... sco 620 6.00. B86. -258 
Union,N.J. H6 ........ 4.40 6.35 6.35 8.30 10.50 
Wallingford,Conn. W2.. 4.50 5.80 6.40 8.05 10.35 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 4.00 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 
Worcester,Mass. A7.... 4.30 5.80 6.40 8.35 10.65 
Worcester,Mass. T6 .... 4.50 5.80 6.40 8.35 10.65 
Youngstown C8 ........ 450 5.50 6.10 8.05 10.35 





Al Acme Steel Co. 
A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. 


A9 Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 
All Atlantic Steel Co. 


B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. 
B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. 
B5 Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
B6 Boiardi Steel Corp. 
BS Braeburn Alloy Steel 
B11 Buffalo Bolt Co. 

B14 A. M. Byers Co. 


C3 Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
C4 Carpenter Steel Co. 


Barium Steel Corp. 


C9 Colonial Steel Co. 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 





C1 Calif. Cold-Rolled Steel 


C5 Central Iron & Steel Div. rg 


C7 Cleve. Cld.Roll.MillsCo. 
C8 Cold Metal Products Co. 


C11 Columbia Steel Co. 


C12 Col. Steel & Shafting Co. 
A4 Allegheny Ludlum Steel C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
A6 American Shim Steel Co, C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
A7 American Steel & Wire 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 


C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 
C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 


D2 Detroit Steel Corp. 


A13 American Cladmetals Co. 


Bi Babcock & Wilcox Tube D3 Detroit Tube & Steel Co. 


D4 Disston & Sons,Henry 
D6 Driver Harris Co. 


El Eastrn.Gas&Fuel Assoc. 
E2 Eastern Stainless Steel 


E4 Electro Metallurgical Co. 


E5 Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
E6 Empire Steel Co. 


F2 Firth Sterling Steel 
F3 Fitzsimons Steel Co. 
F4 Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 


G1 Geneva Steel Co. 

G2 _ Globe Iron Co. 

G3 Globe Steel Tubes Co. 
G4 Granite City Steel Co. 


Key to Producing Companies 


G5 Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
G6 Greer Steel Co. 

H1 Hanna Furnace Corp. 
H4 Heppenstall Co. 

H6 Hind Steel Co. Inc. 


I-1 Igoe Bros. Inc. 

I-2 Inland Steel Co. 

I-3 Interlake Iron Corp. 

I-4 Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 


J1 Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
J3 Jessop Steel Co. 

J4 Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
J5 Jones & Laughlin Steel 
J6 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
J7 Judson Steel Corp. 

Ki Kaiser Steel Corp. 

K2 Keokuk Electro-Metals 
K3 Keystone Drawn Steel 
K4 Keystone Steel & Wire 
K5 Kidd Drawn Steel Co. 


L1 Laclede Steel Co. 

L2 LaSalle Steel Co. 

L3 Latrobe Electric Steel 
L5 Lockhart Iron & Steel 
L6 Lone Star Steel Co. 
L7 Lukens Steel Co. 
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MARKET PRICES 














STANDARD PIPE, T. & C. 








BUTTWELD Carload Discounts from List, % 
Size List Pounds ————Biack——— ——Gaivanized 
Inches Per Ft Per Ft A B c D . 
ly 5.5¢ 0.24 41.5 39.5 38.5 13.5 11.5 10.95 
4 6.0 0.42 39.5 34.5 36.5 15.5 13.u 1Z.a 
Sy 6.0 0.57 36 34 33 12.5 10.5 9.0 
, 8.5 0.85 43 41 42 26.5 24.5 
% 11.5 1.13 46 44 45 30.5 28.5 
1 17.0 1.68 45.5 46.5 47.5 33.5 31.5 
1% 23.0 2.28 49 47 45 34 32 35 
1% 27.5 2.73 49.5 47.5 45.5 34.5 32.5 33.5 
2 37.0 3.68 LO 48 49 35 33 34 
2% 58.5 5.82 50.5 48.5 49.5 35.5 33.5 34.5 
q 76.5 7.62 50.5 48.5 49.5 35.5 33.5 34.5 


Column A: Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. P9; Sharon, Pa. 
M6; Butler, Pa. 4%-%”, F6; Benwood, W. Va. 1% percent- 
age points lower on \”, 2 points lower on 4”, 3 points low- 
er on %&”, W10; Wheatland, Pa., 2 points lower on % 
through %”, W9. Following make ™ through 3” only: 
Lorain, O. N3; Youngstown R2, Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. Jo. 
Fontana, Calif., K1 quotes 11 points lower on 14” through 
3” continuous weld. 

Columns B & E: Sparrows Point Md. Bt; 
Pa., %” through %&”, W9. 

Columns C & F: Alton, lll. (Lorain, O. base) L1; Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., ’ through 3”, Y1 

Column D; Etna, Pa. N2; Monaca, Pa. P9; Sharon, Pa. 
M6; Butler, Pa., %” through %”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., 
except 3% points lower on \”, 2%4 pts on \4”, 3 pts on 
%” W10; Wheatland, Pa., except 2 pts lower on \” through 
*” WS. Following make '” through 3” only: Lorain N3; 
Youngstown R2, Y1; Aliquippa, Pa. J5. Fontana, Calif., 
K1 quotes 11 points lower on 1.” through 3” continuous 
weld 
SEAMLESS AND 


Wheatland, 


Carload Discounts from List, % 


ELECTRIC WELD Seamless Elec. Weld 
Size List Pounds Black Galv. Black Galv. 

inches Per Ft Per Ft A B c D 
2 37.0¢ 3.68 38.5 23 38.5 23 
2 5S.5 5.82 41.5 26 41.5 26 
4 76.5 7.62 41.5 26 41.5 26 
31 92.0 9.20 43.5 28 43.5 28 
4 $1.09 10.89 43.5 28 43.5 28 
5 1.48 14.81 43.5 28 43.5 28 
6 1.92 19.18 43.5 28 43.5 28 


Column A: J5; Ambridge N2; Lorain N3; 
Youngstown Y1 
Column B: Aliquippa J5; Lorain, O. 


Columns C & D: Youngstown R2. 


BOILER TUBES 


Net base c.]. prices, dollars per 100 ft, m‘ll; minimum 
wall thickness, cut lengths 4 to 24 ft, inclusive 


Aliquippa 


N3; Youngstown Y1. 





o.D. B.W. —Seamless— Elec. Weld 
In. Ga. H.R. C.D. 
3 13 13.39 13.00 13.00 
1% 13 15.87 13.21 15.39 
1} 13 17.71 14.60 17.18 
14, 13 20.15 16.60 19.54 
2 13 22.56 18.60 21.89 
2% 13 25.16 20.73 24.40 
2% 12 27.70 22.83 26.88 
21 12 30.33 25.02 29.41 
2% 12 32.14 26.51 31.18 
ws 12 33.76 27.82 32.74 
3% 11 39.29 32.39 38.11 
3} 11 42.20 34.78 40.94 
4 10 52.35 43.17 0.78 
4% 9 69.42 
5 of) 80.35 
6 7 104 123.33 

Boiler tube producers include Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co., National Tube Co., Globe Steel Tubes Co., Pacific 
Tube Co., Pittsburgh Steel Co., Republic Steel Corp., Stand- 


ard Tube Co 


CLAD STEELS 
(Cents per pound) 
Stri --———- Sheets-——_— 
Cold-Rolled Copper 
Carbon Base Carbon Base Base 
10% BothSides 10% 20% Both Sides 
res ——, 0 


Plates 











Cladding Carbon Base 
Stainless 10% 20% 





302 19.75 21.5 75.00 
304 22.50 26.50 r eeas 20.75 22.50—- 77.00 
305 , ieee a Luan. chums 79.00 
309 0 31.00 add 
310 32.£0 36.50 » natn an och he 105.00 
316 27.00 31.00 » hae ee 26.00 28.00— 

317 30.50 34.50 vane tails 

318 29.50 33.50 Tr oie ss 
32 23.50 27.50 23.00 25.00 90.00 
347 25.00 29.00 24.00 26.00- 94.00 
405 18.75 24.75 

410 18.25 24.25 

430 .. 18.25 24.25  « ea xy 
Nickel 27.50 34.50 31.50 41.00 88.00 
Inconel, 36.00 46.00 ees oe 115.00 
Monel 29.00 37.00 26.50 33.50 83.00 
Copper" 19.75+ 23. 75+ 


* Deoxidized Deduct 4.25¢e for hot-rolled. Production 
for carbon base products are: Stainless plates and sheets. 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3 and New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless- 
clad plates, Claymont, Del. W16 and Coatesville, Pa. L7: 
nickel, incone] and monel-clad plates, Coatesville L7; nickel, 
monel and copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. Sts. Production 
point for copper-base sheets is Carnegie A13 





BOLTS, NUTS 


STAINLESS STEEL 


f Bars 
(To consumers) Wire 
F.o.b. m.dwestern plants, Ad- C.R. Struc- 
dit.oual d.scouuts on car- Type Sheets Strip turals 
l.dys, Muchine bolts, 5 for 301... 37.50 50.50 28.50 
cl; ad toc. full containers, 302... 37.50 33.00 28.50 
cacept tre and plow bolts. i 
303... 39.50 36.50 31.00 
CARRIAGE, MACHINE BOLTS 304... 39.50 35.00 30.00 
\P.r ceat o.4 list) 309... 52.00 82.00 41.50 
\s-in., smaller; up to 6 in. 316... 53.00 55.00 46.00 
ee Stee teeseeee 35 321... 45.50 44.50 34.00 
fc & % = 6 in., shorter. 37 947, 50.00 48.50 38.50 
“g7in, « larger x 6 in., sth y 
BERR sil teehee oe ea 34 410... 33.00 27.00 23.00 
Ail diameters ‘onger than 416... 33.50 33.50 23.50 
Oe tab 4 2 RE Bree ha 30 9 z on 9 
TG OR es casas ope ane 25 ss ng pr yet mene 
OR RTE = a ews See tg hin 47 430... 35.50 27.50 23.50 
ag bolts, 6 ‘n., shorter 37 501... 24.00 22.50 11.50 
Lag bolts, longer than 6 502 25.00 23.50 12.50 
: <3 Baltimore, Types 301 through 
347 sheets, except 309 E2. 
NUTS 


Semifinished A.S. Reg. & 

hexagon Light Heavy 
jg-., smaller. .41 off 
1,-in., smaller. 


1,-in.-1-in, .39 off 
f;-in.-1-in. .... ..., 37 off 
14¢-in.-l4-in. .370ff 35 07% 


15,-in., larger. .34 off 28 of 
Additional discount of 15 for 
full containers, 


STOVE BOLTS 
In packages, nuts separate, 
58%-10 oif; bulk 70 off on 
15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, 
or 5000 over 5 in., nuts sep- 
arate. 


SQUARE HEAD SET SCRIWS 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
(Packaged) 

Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in. 
and shorter (1020 bright) 
rer er ee 46 off 

Upset (1035 heat treated) % 
and smaller x 6 and short- 
OF xistit cesmncssens oe 


RIVETS 


F.o.b. midwestern plants 
Structural] \%-in., larger 6.75c 
ye-in., under ..........48 off 


WASHERS, WROUGHT 


F.o.b. shipping point, to job- 
MOTS c cana Net to $1 off 


ELECTRODES 


(Threaded, with nipples, un- 
boxed, f.o.b. plant) 


GRAPHITE 

—.-Inches———-- Cents 
Diam. Length per Ib. 
17,18,20 60,72 16.00 
8 to 16 48,60,72 16.50 
7 18.60 17.75 
6 48,60 19.00 
4,5% 10 19.50 
3 40 20.50 
2% 24,50 21.00 
2 24,30 23.00 

CARBON 

10 100,110 7.50 
35 100,110 7.50 
30 84,110 7.50 
24 72 to 104 7.50 
17 to 20 34,90 7.50 
14 60,72 8.00 
10,12 vO 8.25 
FLUORSPAR 
Metallurgical grade, _ f.o.b. 


shipping point, in Ill, Ky., 
net tons, carloads, effective 
CaF, content, 70% or more, 
$37; less than 60%, $34. 

Imported, net ton, duty paid, 
m*tallurgical grade, $39-$40. 


Baliimore, bars, wire and 


structurals A10. 
Brackenridge, Pa., sheets A4. 
Bridgeville, Pa., bars, wire, 
sheets & strip, except Type 
309 strip quoted 51.00c U4. 
Butler, Pa., sheets and strip 
except Types 303, 309, 416, 
420, 501 & SOF Alv. 
Carnegie, Pa., strip except 
Type 416; Type 303 strmp 
quoted 51.002 S158. 
Cleveland, strip, except Type 
309 quotcd o1.00c, and ex- 


cept Type 416 AZ. 

Detroit, strip, except Type 
309 M1. 

Dunkirk, N. ©., bars, w-re 
A4. 

Duquesne, Pa., bars C3, 

Gary, Ind., sheets except 


ype 416 C3. 

Harrison, N. J., strip C18. 

Massillon, all products, ex- 
cept Type 3u bars, wire & 
structurals quoted 42.00c, 
Type 501, 10.50c, Type 502 
11.50¢ R2. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars; sheets 
except Type 416, C3. 

McKeesport, Pa., bars & wire 
except Types 501, 309, 501 
& 502; strip Types 410 & 
430 only F2. 

Middletown, J., sheets and 
strip, except Types 303, 
416, 420, 501 and 502 Alo. 

Midland, sheets & strip C18. 

Munhall, Pa., bars C3. 

Pittsburgh, sheets C18, 

Reading, Pa., bars & strip 
except Type 309 bars quot- 
ed 42.00c (4. 

So. Chicago, Ind., 
structurals C3. 
Syracuse, N. Y., bars, wire 

& structurais C18. 

Titusville, Pa., bars U4. 

Wallingford, Conn., strip, ex- 
cept 309, W2 quotes \%- 
cent higher. 

Washington, Pa., bars, sheets 
& strip except Type 309 
strip quoted 51.00c J3, 

Washington, Pa., Types 301 
through 347 sheets & strip 
as listed except 303 & 309; 
316 sheets 58.00c_ strip 
60.00c W4. 

Watervliet, N. Y., structur- 
als & bars A4. 

Waukegan, bars & wire A7. 


bars & 


West Leechburg, Pa., strip, 
except Type 309 quoted 
51.00c A4. 


Youngstown, strip C8. 


COAL, CHEMICALS 
Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
oe BeAr ee ye 20.00 
Toluol, one deg...19.00-23.50 
Industrial xylol ..20.50-26.50 

Per ton oulk, ovens 
Sulphate of ammonia. .$45.00 


Per pound, ovens 
Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- 
turnable drums) ......13.25 
Do., less than carlots. .14.00 
De., tht ears. 6.3 ss 


METAL POWDERS 


(Per pound, f.o.b. 


shippi 


point in ton !ots for’ min 


100 inesh) 


Cer 


Sponge Iron: 


98+ % Fe, carlots... 15. 


Swedish, c.i.f, New 


York, in hags. .7.40-8.5) 


Electrolytic ‘ron: 


Annealed, 99.5% Fe. 39.5) 


Unannealed, 99-+-% 


Sa 33.50 


Unannealed, "994% 
Fe (minus 325 


mesh) ...cceeeres 48.50 


Carbonyl! Iron: 
97.9-99.8%, size 5 to 


10 microns. .65.00-130.00 


Aluminum: 
1500-lb lots, freight 
QUOWER 6:2 2's dows 29.00 


Atomized, 50v-lb 


drums, freight al- 
jawed. iso dés ied FS 30.50 
Brass, 10-ton lots.23.25-26.25 
Copper: 
Electrolytic ........28.625 
R duced 21.78 


Lead 
M2unganese: 


+4.0US 


Nicscl, 
S.lcon.. 
Solid.r (plus cost of 





M.nus 100 mesh 52.00-55.00 
30 Mesh...... 48.00 


sunus 200 mesh..... 56.00 


unannealed61.00-66.00 
. .34.00-40,00 


CRED oon ad ences ee 8.50 
Stainless Steel, 302... 75.00 
Zinc, 10-ton lots. .15,.50-18.25 

Dollars 


Tungsten: 
99%, minus S80 to 
mesh, freigut allowed, 


200 


1000 Ib and over .. 2.90 
500 to 1900 Ib .... 2.95 
less than .60 Ib ... 3.05 


98.8%, minus 65 
freight allowed, 


mesh, 


1000 lb and over .. 2.90 
less than 1000 Ib .. 3.05 


TU? Sox dkcdak naedeee 1. 


Molybdenum: 
99%, minus $0 to 200 m 
over 500 Ib 
200 to 5 Bie aes 
less than 200 Ib 
82-88%, 


2.75 
freignt allowed, 
2000 Ib and over .. 2.40 
less than 2000 Ib .. 2.45 
Chromium, electrolytic, 
99% Cr min. ....... 3.50 


075 





METALLURGICAL COKE 


Price per Net Ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 


Connelisvll, fur, $13.00-13.50 


Connellsvll, 


fdry. .15.00-16.00 


New River, foundry... .18.00 


Wise county, 
Wise county, 


OVEN FOUNDRY COKE 


foundry. .15.35 
furnace. .14.60 


Kearny, N. J., ovens.$22.00 


Everett, Mass., ovens .. 


New England, del.t..22.70 
Chicago, ovens ........ 20.00 
Chicago, del. ......21.45 
Detroit, del, ........23.91 
Terre Haute, cvens....20.20 
Milwaukee, ovens ..... 20.75 


Indianapolis, ovens .... 
Chicago, (jel. 


Cincinnati, del. ...... 22.77 
Dette, A, SoS 23.75 
Ironton, O., ovens ....19.40 
Cincinnati, del. 21.63 


Painesville, QO, 


ovens, .20.90 


Baffale, det. «oc. oss 23.02 
Cleveland, del. .....22.62 
Br, Gel) 10 i. Sev ewe 21.04 


Birmingham, ovens .... 


Philadelphia, ovens ....20.45 


Swedeland, Pa., 


ovens. 20.40 


Portsmouth, +)., ovens,19.50 


Detroit, OVERS .<.. 6.0% 20.65 
Detroit, Gel... .:40 89% *21.70 
Buffalo, del. ........22.95 
Ws Hale 6 48 aekmenn 23.00 
Pontiac,. del. ...-6. 21.98 
Saginaw, Jel. ..... «120-00 
Includes _ representa- 

tive switching charge of: 


*, $1.05; t, $1.45, one-tr 


ack 


charge being $1.20, © two 
tracks $1.40, and three or 
more tracks $1.50. t Or 
within $4.03 freight zone 


from works, 
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STEEL 





New 
New 
Bost 
Bost 


Phil 
Phil 


Balt 
Balt 
Nort 
Was 
Buff 
Buff 
Pitts 
Detr 
Clev 
Clevi 
Cine} 
Chic: 
Chic: 
Milw 
Milw 


St. 1 
St. J 





Mt. U 
Illinois 
Rockda 
$81. 


(Base 


Burned 
chrome 
chemic: 


(B: 


Domest 
$30.50-! 


Domest 
Bell, V 
ville, | 
Cibsont 
MeCook 
Terre, | 





— 


Jecen 


MARKET PRICES 









































— 
(Prices REHOUS 
Ss, cents S 
H.R. 18G SHEETS. per pound E TEEL 
New York (ci euites®” C.R , for delivery wi DUCT 
New York(c'try) 5.60 15 Ga. Galv. within switching 1i S 
Boston (cit ig 5.40 6.51 = H.R.* sTRip icant range 
Boston ey oat ES 6.31 7.10 yh B o extras) 
(c’try 5.75 6. 5.82 C.R.* Pe aE eee ae 
Phila, (city) ’ 5.55 6.75** 7 90 eo H.R. Rds ms 
Phila. (e’try).. 5.90 6.55** 7.16 aieine 5.77 . C.F. Rds. H.R. Alloy errr 
Balt. (ci es 5.65 6.49 6.96 5.80 B57 6.31 41408 Stent j 
Balt. jot. *e “pe 6.24 6.88 _— rs . 6.11 8,28 —_— | 
y) a. 5.65 2 } 
Norfolk, Va 5.31 6.36 ore mye p 52 6.22 S.0S 5.85 Floor i 
Wash ‘as 5.80 6.21 6.81 pig “ip 5.65 6.02 8.77 ».65 7.36 
he gegmiate 07: 5 3.37 5.40 6.21 wep 7.16 
0 (d 07% 5.37 re ca s.1 ye | 
Buff: e.>.. : 5.57 5.96 Oo. 0 a 7.4 i 
Pi alo (w’hse) 5.00% 7. ‘ i 5.42 6.05 7.85 5.35 7125 | 
itts. (W’hse) 4.85% 5.90 ei = 5.83 ‘i yA 5 91 5.10 6 RI i 
: Detroit aie 4.85 5.75 7.57 9 . 05 Oe« tee 5 5 > 80 i 
(w’ “S90 7 ~ aac 5.51 . me i 
Cleveland st ; 5.32 5.754* par 5. a 6.42 5.88 - 05 5.36 . an i 
; e es 5s 96 .80 i * ‘ 5.62 7.16 
0 ye “at gi 5.00 6. 23° 7.35 5.00 6.27 5.10 = 2 e 6.05 7.01 
, Cinein. (w’t 4.85 5.90 ad 5.42 6.00 4.95 5.60 10.13 5.82 7.55 
Chicag ise) . 5.97+ 5.75 6.70 5.15-5 - 6.42-6.73 4.90 Ns 40 i a . 28 Wed 
Oo (city Oats rs 6.55 .15-5.18 fo J 5.40 50 ) = 7.47 
5, Chicago poses ne 5.05 5.94** 5.00-5.03 6.15 5.48 9.20 5.00 5.50 » 
t \ s e RQ i m 4m 5.6 <UTT 25 06 
5 witwaukeescity) 4.85 5.954 ae 5.39 6.00 Pa ae fe ” 8.44-8.59 4.90 ).30 : - 
p ree a eae — e835 5.05 6.10 prem 5.60 7,848.00 5.15 5.48 6.55 
St. Louis (d f 5.03 6.084 peeve 4.85 6.35-6.85 5.44 see 7.84-7.85 5.15-5.16 ss 
0 St. L. (w’h el.) 5.37 5.934 7.18 a a 6.15-6.65 5.10 5.95 5.00-5.01 P 7.02 
0 Birm’ham we). 5 29 6.274 7.03 ro 6.48-6.98 4.90 5.60 5.44 5 : 80-6 81 
0 ecm aes, 5.00 6.124 7.44 03 633-6 83 < 5.40 7.905 ri 564 5.65-6.66 
| . ‘try : 7.2 5.3 Od ght x7 7.705 5.10 7 OF j 
0 Omaha, N 7? 4.85 5.90 yin ase 6.64 9.05 pag the 4.90 5.30 ar 
0 Los Ane ahi 6.13¢ 5.75 6.55 5 ri 6. ‘9 5.39 5.63 8.035 kK o¢ 10 6.75 
Ang. (city + 6.40 5.00 x Oa - 4 7.885 5.23 6.5 
= whee). 5.60 ss 8.33 4.85 ~f __— eo 6.64 ye oe 6 “a 
san Francisco. . 5.45 7.15 oa 6.13 sce 5.05 “a 6.49 5.39 5.25 6 73 
0 Seattle-Tacoma. 6.1510 ste 045 6.10 4.90 ics 5.24 1.59 oy 
"i acom: 5 7 O38 7.45 si . olae os ) 7. 
4 * Prices ‘es 6.7073 ena 7 po 5.95 7.75 S25 6.98 : 5.05 a ‘i 6 = 
‘. extre es dc , 8.15 “a 7.6 5.75 ‘ 5.25 
s ps excluded’ mot include gz -158 8.8 6.7510 a ip - wen sora 5.1 ‘ 7.74 
inished b * § ass gage extre 0 ss 8,2: 5.60 40 6.18 0 
0 1000 to 19% 1000 Ib ery: neat porn t prices includ wil mT 5.9010 1.26 60 6.38 ~~ 
999 sti adhe over: g¢ ze; TT é * clude se = — . >. 6 7 99 } 
Ib; *—1000 Ag siatteninnd as annealed a and coating 6.207 7.99 oe ies 5.45 5.65 7.83 
0 and over; 7 —_— 450 tb 4 peony extras, exce 8.15! 1 ij 5.90 5.50 a 90 
4 RE 300 to 999 Ib; “J 1499 Ib; 4a 400 to ees Birmingham (c 0.10 6 007 6.35 ne 
ad ; §—1500 1500 lb ¢ 9 Ib exce (coating ex ». UO! . 8.1 
: TOR 00 to 1999 Ib: § and over: 2 pt as Pot pon 1g extra excl 6.357 0 
’ (Prices per 100 IES »; *—400 to 3099 “ge to ed: Cold-rolied strip, and Los A 8.407 
0 brick 3999 Ib; 2° veg 10; ed strip, 20( .os Angeles (g% 
0 ricks, f 400 Ik 450 t )0 Ib ¢ Ss (gage 
ns 3 , f.o.b. pl 0 lb and over Oo 1499 Ib; and over; ¢ 
: Super FIRE C plant) Oo ver; 11—§ lb; +—400 ; cold- 
5 Mexico a St. bg wal ea LA RES 500 to 1499 - ag 1499 Ib 
‘ ’ " : souls, r KE ‘ 
piaaitiie , Olive Hi Vandali x SUPER 
j sville, P: fill, Ky ia, Fa tross ton, 5 1OR | 
| Soo sas tama, Cieirnegs or aoe fon, 5% (amr wer FERROALLOYS 
x4 High-heat Duty poin * ? ock. handli or decreas , lowe 
nN. J uty: Sali ts. . Hard- nandling ¢ rease in r lake , 
0 Mo.. W St. Louis alina, Pa. $85: W for buyer’s oe and R.R. freight — : MANGANESE 
5 bes eorag he gates ches ame Woodbrid Old range account. tawen, thar rates, Spiegelel ALLOY 
|Creek, or C tur, Orvist andalia, M “ee, Old ra bessemer ee per gr ise: (19-21° s 
0 Hitchin Yurwensvi on, Clea : exico, M inge nonbess . t ross ton, $ Pggeet eg Mn tel 
5 ir Atk 8, Haldeman sville, Pa aie Beach nag fais agen $7.6 paren and Ch $65, Palmert« 1-3% Si). Carl 
5 jot Athens, T an, or Ashland ive Hil Mesabi semer $7.60 on lowe icago; (16% mn, Pa.: $66 arlot 
m i, aes shla > H P nonbess ” ak er. ; (16 +e > 
" | Intermedtate-H Wn, oO. ¢ Pottery, Ga, Troup, High phosphorus = oo _— @ to 19% Mn) $1 per 
, vedi , £ , Ss. 7.35 ¢ 9 2» 
ialia. Mo... Wes Duiy: st. in 0, a Spel bad 720 ae 2 Fetremanganese: (M ad 
: b; ” y a aes E ree eeeee = on P E ad, se: (Mn 78-82% 
: Creek, én tile est Decatu . Louis, a EASTERN LO 7.20 nae of alloy, aL. lump, bulk 78-82 6, C 7% 
re a r ; Vv CA ked ) $1 
. Haldeman raed, Pa. Oli Gevtden. -Seueh Foundr Cents per u L ORE f.0.b , Saar less ag $184; gro: per gross 
Stevens P. ' y., Athe ive Hill I ‘ ach 1dry and basic 5 nit, del. E piiggi AA IR loy Ww. ross ton | ; gross ton | — 
I., $74 ottery, Ga ens, or Tr litchins contract asic 56.62% conce Pa. or Welland, Ont. Va., N ots, pack ots, 
se . : ., Ports Trou “pg ; <% cone ming d, Ont at Smears - ed, $216 
0 Low-H rtsmoutt p, Tex eaiea es entrates ingham . Base pri a Falls, N £ 
eat D en Ce oe Pace one 8, Sheri and Jot price: $17 a ie 
0 Clearfi uty: Oa : , Ottawa, ae . eridan, Pa.; § instown, Pz $174, f.o.b “* 
0 pee eld, Orviston k Hill, or Pe FOREIGN 16.00 Pacific Cos a. ; $175, Etn: Pa., he etna Bir- 
5 , IN, $66. + Pai, Pall icageyr¢ mig oO Swedi ring seg per unit ORE to above me sereiianen t Pa, Shipment sets, 
a ae eh i s si ce ‘is es, ses Dy 
0 D LA Ala., Ot- Spot so ogg youd) gebegumenaaae ae, Sree pene gg: fh Ree mpg ba, 1 933 
ry Press: DLE BRICK “ys - 0 68%: ports yarehouse —_ Oreg. Sh Angeles, San d $33 
: Clearfield, k on wisenedt eng Tec i $231 f.0.b. Chi lots, $214 gry from y Re ran- 
r Va.: . fo) . Meri e iron or tract ...... eeesese 9 each 1% . Chicago. A ’ $s gross cago 
} W. Va.: : $53, ville, O : atin, TUNGSTEN ORE ah Low-C 82% an of, of cont $2.15 for 
; Va.; IB in ag be cree acadiee a Recvexgpasn ORE 18.50 ee arbon rhea under 78% noose man- 
5 co umber! pai , Scheelit _ 80-85 % omangane: , Tespectively 
1 Be Louis py sone BUNG B and, ( See a e, net ton unit, dut veh Cc, 4 aie : arload, a. co 
hg ~ Seeip egy td ams , y d pack .W5e per Ik », Dd : 
0 $90; Beach Cr , Olive Hill CK liseasiuuae << $20-$2: Delivered ed 25.5c, ton > of containe -~ max. 
5 eek, P , Ky. I NGA 20-$22 cme . Ded 1 lot 26.6c d Mn. cs 
5 . a., $80. , Otawa, Ill ree terra cont NESE ORE oo from yo ani 0.5¢ ge less ton oly 
4 Mt. Uni ILICA . y paid. 8] racts ‘ 5c fo ve prices max 2!-5C. 
9 - Union BRICK U . $1.8¢-83.8¢ nominal; 75 of r max BEsCeS, lc f . 0.15% 
= Ala. $80; Claysbur; . S. ports; c-83.8e per 1; nearby 75% C—max. 0.50% C or max, 0.: o C 
7 lll. EC Hays, P: g, or Sproul to man : prices on long ton y, 48%, 90% a ax. 7% Si. $ oat oar 30% C, 
5 «» E, Chi » Pa., $85; ul, Pa., E ganese lower unit, ¢.i 4 approx., C » Si. Speci 5c for me 
o An cago, ; Jol , Ensley conten ’ grad - if. Add 0.5 » C 0.07% cial ¢ ax. 
4| (Ee ene eto itckdate, ste andi ad Oe to above prices" St Grade: “i 
3 Mt Silica C , Utah, Los G RO ’ Medium-Carbon F ces. Spot ® max.) 
Mt. Uni oke O , os ross ton ME OR C 1.5% n Ferr , add 0.25 . 
0 Illinoi ion, Spr ven Sh Balti , f.0.b E @ max . oman .20C. 
oi - ‘oul, Shapes: altima .0.b. cars, N bulk yal Si 1.5% ganese: 
- Roc s Silica Co Pa., Birmii Claysbur differ re, Charleston, New York, P pac 18.15¢ per 1.5% max.) eo Mn 80-85% 
9 kdale, I) ke Ove ugham, $ 6. ential fo a 2. ¢ , Philad cked 18.9 Ib of c . Carload ©, 
* $81, » IL, HE. Chi n Shapes: $80. Tacoma, W r delivery . C., plus oceé elphia, livered. S -9c, ton lot 2 contained M , lump 
: icago, Ind eu gag or » Wash. to Portland e~ freight seine Spot, add 0 gpa aaa hoes > carload 
( aa ys, Pa » Oreg., or i nese M Ager 21.2¢, D 
5 (Bas ‘ BA " 48% 2.8 Indian ; max., Si Metal: (\ oe - 
; se prices per SIC BRICK 48% 28:3". and African = = > 1% max., ag 96% min 5s 
0 Burned more “ong ton; f.o.b 48% eM ios , 37c, less poor 35.5¢ Bp 0.20% max.) Fe 2% 
n r id 0.0. W 8% BESS: ir ences seb ’ ss C OU-% er ax.) Cs . 
: oo ae eee —e Balti- pe > at si aa te veseess $35.00 Mangane crite Deleon. Spee ad poco er 
ch : brick , $66; C works, Balti= South African entrant i 37.5 35e: 25 se, Elect . Spot, : , ton lot 
0 emical- , $69; ; Chemi s Se aa ae 7.50 35¢; 250 Ib rolitic: , add 2c 
. bonded ; magn cal-bond outh Afri . -28,50-25 30c to 1999 } ic: Less ee 
0 waar “580 brick 301: ert no ratio frican Transva alee hydr 36,000 Ib pty Ib, 32c; rang 250 Ib 
, ‘ e : Sa nn etd: 35. svaal aa ogen-remo more, OR to 35,99 ; 
$ (Base MAGNESIT 48% RE ry cars K moved m 28. P 5,999 Ib, 
prices E each $19.00-! Toul noxville etal 1.5c remium 
i ' per net t 50% RE Oh nc aa ia 9.00-20.00 auis oO , Tenn 200 DOr pe for 
DD on % NO Fatlo ©... .eeeeeeeeeeees pa : © 6 t og ae « pound, 
Domestic de Chewelah, W , f.0.b. work SAS REE SE AS ION eS 19.50-21.00 Silicon Oo any point reight allowed f.0.b. 
3 $30.50-$31; ad-burned, ash.) Se ee 27.00-28 00 fais nanganese: P east of Mis to St. 
; single paper re grains; Bulk 44% 2.5:1 lum Brazilian +++ 28.50-29,00 per Ib par ge hiya re te Pra a 
. Ss, $35- : u ‘ p.. 3 . f alloy grad pf Yontrac 
c ‘ D $35. age horse Sos tenses O92 10.60c oy, ca e, 18-20% Si ract, 
‘) Domestic (Base dates ene . 45% no f a ei ise lai ie $32 2%. c less ton wee packed, a Si, 8.95c 
" Bell, Willi dead-burned 4 net ton) 48% no ratio Ae thodesian -« $32.00 above sian Si $5-179 Freight pet non ton lot 
r pha WwW “ve Prmocth ies R'limeyer, Bl 48% a gpd Sia Saar Sai aes $20.00-2 ices. Spot, ptt 0.25 deduct ap eggs abe 
J , sonbur °? Narlo eting, Pa » srue a cig henapeninenlg 98, -21.00 250. “a rom 
MeCook . Woodville Peg og M Mil. 48% 3: tens ries ieee -00-29.00 Chromi 
erre, Mo es $12.35; +» $12.25; 'T artin, we Ol... c—rail nearest rere 37.50 High-Carbo ium Alloys 
- ‘numa oC i"memin, | __ MOLYBDEN st seller Sean baie BAe aor oe a 
J ve MOLYBDENUM 9.06 packed 2 ,» #«V.0c€ per ‘ Contrs 
Sulphide c MOLYBDENUM $39.00 eee get ton sot a. of Pry 2a yy c.] 
) denu oncentrate “SMP . Spot, add eer vne, less ed Cr, c.l 
ecember Grea: 2 glgper Aaah “SM” High-C 0.25¢. ss ton 23.95c. 
19, 1949 , mines , molyb- Si 4-6« -Carbon Fe vue 
tteeeeeee high-ce o, Mn 4-6% rrochrome: (C 
+++ $0.90 arbon ferroc a, C 4-6%) : (Cr 60-65% 
chrome o). Add 1 70» 
(Pleas prices le to 
lease turn t s) 
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Tin Prices Continue To Decline 


RFC lowers its selling price to basis of 78.75c for Grade A 


metal in surprise move. 


Bronze ingot prices also move 


lower. Copper, lead and zinc hold steady 


New York — Price movements in 
nonferrous metal markets continue to 
be restricted to those affecting pri- 
mary tin and alloys containing large 
percentages of that metal. Copper, 
lead and zinc prices have been sta- 
bilized at present levels. 

Action by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. in reducing its selling 
prices for tin %4-cent to 78.75c, New 
York, effective Dec. 14, took the 
trade by surprise. Reports from 
Singapore and London earlier in the 
week had indicated a firmer tendency 
in those centers after several weeks 
of steadily declining prices. The 
British Ministry of Supply has been 
making orderly releases from its 
stocks, which are still estimated to 
be around or slightly under 30,000 
long tons of refined tin. 

Supplies available on the world 
markets are ample for all nearby 
needs. Production of tin in ore in 
Malaya during October amounted to 
4905 tons compared with 5667 tons in 
September and 4011 tons in the like 
1948 month. Production for the first 
10 months was 45,381 tons against 
36,395 tons for the like 1948 period 
and only 20,353 for the first 10 
months of 1947. 


Office of Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, reports that total re- 
ceipts in November amounted to 7881 
tons compared with 10,188 tons in 
October, making the total for the 
first 11 months 90,100 tons, or in 
excess of the 1948 total of 85,631 
tons. Of last month’s receipts, 2994 
tons were smelter output and 4887 
tons imports. At the same time, 
allocations amounted to only 3148 
tons, making the total for the first 
11 months 38,769 tons against 57,638 
tons in the like period a year ago. 
Stocks at the end of November came 
to 23,129 tons after estimated trans- 
fer of some 52,000 tons to the perma- 
nent stockpile between Jan. 1 and 
Nov. 30, 1949. 


Brass and Bronze Ingots — Brass 
and bronze ingots having a high tin 
content have been reduced in price 
14-cent to 3 cents a pound, the 
amount of the reduction depending 
on the percentage of tin content in 
the ingot. 


Copper -—— November shipments of 
refined copper to domestic consumers 
totaled 118,146 tons, the best month- 
ly deliveries since March, 1948, when 
domestic makers of copper goods re- 
ceived 122,988 tons, reports the Cop- 
per Institute. Shipments of refined 
copper by producers and custom 
smelters to American industry in 
November were 9954 tons higher than 
the deliveries of 108,192 tons during 
October. 

Stocks of refined copper held by 
producers which had reached a post- 
war high of 217,167 tons at the end 
of August were down to 139,285 
tons at the end of November. During 
November alone, the decrease in 
stocks amounted to 25,179 tons. 
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The figures do not include gov- 
ernment acquisitions of the metal for 
the permanent stockpile. If such 
shipments were included, it is esti- 
mated that November total deliveries 
would be around 128,000 tons and the 
October figure around 124,000 tons. 

Output of crude copper from pri- 
mary sources increased about 5000 
tons to a total of 67,675 tons while 
output from secondary sources more 
than doubled, rising to a total of 
13,103 tons. The combined totals 
show an increase of about 11,700 tons 
over the previous month. Refineries 
produced a total of 92,688 tons of 
refined metal, an increase of nearly 
6000 tons over the preceding month 
and bringing the level of output back 
to about where it was last June. 

Indications now are that January 
deliveries again will be large. Pro- 
ducers are beginning to curtail their 
bookings for that month, some having 
disposed of practically all of the 
metal that will be available in Janu- 
ary. 

The government has been reported 
as having made arrangements for 
the first half of 1950 copper stock- 
pile requirements. It is estimated 
here that these purchases will aver- 
age about 10,000 tons a month, or 
about the same as is believed to have 
been absorbed each month in 1949. 
Meanwhile, the allocation of ECA 
funds to European countries for cop- 
per buying already has resulted in 
improved foreign demand. 


Lead—Undertone of the domestic 
lead market continues strong. This 
is based largely on the fact that con- 
sumers’ stocks have been reduced 
to the minimum safe working level. 
It is believed that many of them will 
be forced to reenter the market for 
substantial tonnages soon. 

The government has placed orders 
for an estimated 80,000 tons of lead 
to be delivered during the first half 
of 1950. Some additional lead ton- 
nages have been bought by the gov- 
ernment for current shipment, which 
would bring 1949 stockpile deliveries 
to an estimated 210,000 tons. 

Zinc— Volume of orders for prime 
western zinc continue light with 
prices holding at 9.75c, East St. Louis. 
Supply of Special High Grade zinc 
remains extremely scarce, with no 
prospects of improvement over the 
immediate future. This is attributed 
in part to the fact that the Bunker 
Hill refinery is operating at only 
about 50 per cent of capacity while 
the New Jersey Zinc Co.’s Palmer- 
ton plant is strike-bound. 


Lead Output Drops 6 Per Cent 


Washington—Average daily rate of 
lead output from domestic mines in 
October dropped 6 per cent from the 
September level, reports the Bureau 
of Mines. October lead production, in 
terms of recoverable metal, was 29,- 
779 short tons, an average of 961 
tons per day compared with 30,534 


tons in September produced at a 
average rate of 1018 toms per da 
Lead output in October was t! 
smallest since September, 1948. 

The Bunker Hill smelter at Kellog; 
Idaho remained strikebound throug 
out October resulting in addition 
work stoppages at mines in the Coe); 
d’Alene region. Since closing of (), 
smelter on August 20, 1949, Ida io 
lead output has declined to approxi- 
mately one-third the monthly av: ,- 
age production during the first half 
of 1949. October lead production in 
other western states compared with 
the monthly average production in 
the first half of 1949 indicates in- 
creases in Arizona, Colorado, and 
Washington. The outputs in Cali- 
fornia and Montana in October, while 
greater than those in September, 
continued to be smaller than the 
average monthly rate from January 
through June, 1949. 


Kaiser Offers New Wire Items 


Oakland, Calif—Keiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Sales Inc. is offering %- 
in. redraw rod and round-drawn wire. 
Manufacture of these products fol- 
lows the further development of 
facilities at the firm’s plant at New- 
ark, O. 

Both redraw rod and round-drawn 
wire are being produced in the fol- 
lowing aluminum alloys: 2S, 3S, 52S, 
61S, 43S, and 150S. The finishing 
characteristics of rod and wire of 
150S, the new Kaiser alloy first in- 
troduced in sheet form several months 
ago, will be of especial interest to 
manufacturers of products and parts 
where fine appearance is desirable. 

Redraw rod is available in both 
annealed and as fabricated tempers 
(O and F), with the standard coii 
weighing 220 lb and of the following 
dimensions: 38 in. ID, 48 in. OD and 
11 in. in width. 

Round-drawn wire is supplied in 
coils in standard tempers in size 
ranges between 0.051 and_ 0.250. 
Standard coils are of 22 in. ID and 
weigh from 55 to 75 Ib. Wire may 
also be wound on customer's spools, 
if they are adapted to use on the 
plant equipment. 


Metal Castings Shipments Gain 


Washington — Average daily ship- 
ments, in September, of the types 
of nonferrous castings reported to 
the Bureau of the Census were 16 per 
cent above those reported in August. 
Total shipments amounted to 126 mil- 
lion pounds in September compared 
with 119 million pounds in August. 
The September total included 60.8 
million pounds of copper and copper- 
base alloy castings, 27.6 million 
pounds of aluminum castings, 35.6 
million pounds of zine castings, 0.7 
million pounds of magnesium cast- 
ings, and 1.3 million pounds of lead 
die castings. With the exception of 
magnesium castings, shipments of 
all types were above the August 
levels. 

At the end of September, unfilled 
orders for these selected nonferrous 
castings amounted to 105.2 million 
pounds, about the same as at the end 
of August but less than half the 
quantity on order at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1948. 
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MARKET PRICES 
de NONFERROUS METALS 

ul (Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 

7 J * 

7 Primary Metals en Plating Materials 

“ Oc. Conn, Valley Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s mill finish cl. © Gnromic Acid: 99.9% flake, f.0.b. Philadel- 
ae Copper: Electrolytic se . ; ; Coiled phia, carloads, 25.50c; 5 tons and over 26.00c; 
on Lake, 18.62%¢, Conn. = nF 45) 16.75-18.25¢; Thickness Widthsor Flat Coiled Sheet 1 to 5 tons, 26.50c; less than 1 ton, 27.00c. 
> riers o tno. 315) 25 a5e; 80 10-10 (No. 305) Range, Diameters, Sheet — — Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Cf f.0.b. 

{ rege fs ae No. 405 5-1 Inches In., Incl. Base* e ase shipping point, freight allowed; Flat un- 

‘ aU Zone bi ~e* aa phn 0.249-0.136 12-48 26.9 wes trimmed 28.84c; oval 28.34c; cast 26.87c. 

. ry imemeetinte 30 ise mast Bt Loni: 0.135-0.096 12-48 27.4 HES “a Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 

ahees ie aaa 10.75c, delivered. : 0.095-0.077 12-48 27.9 260 29.6 45.00e f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. ¥. oie 

Vor. oni nm 11.80c; chemical, 11.90c; cor- 0.076-0.068 12-48 28.5 262 29.8 Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-0z ball, in 

. | a ee Ar . ; 0.067-0.061 12-48 285 262 29.8 drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 18.00c; 1000 to 19,000 Ib, 
half | roding, 11.90c, St. Louis. "060-0. 30.1 17.00c, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Packaged 
1 primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.00c, 0.060-0.048 12-48 28.7 26.4 jo: Se etnies Aone 

1 in | pigs 16.00c. Base prices for 10,000 Ib and 0.047-0.038 12-48 29.1 26.6 30.4 n Jot gon gh eG 

vith | by o.b. shippi int 0.037-0.030 12-48 29.5 27.0 30.9 Copper Carbonate: 54-56% ; 50 
seoendlary cy sakes, Bion alloys 16.50- 0.029-0.024 12-48 29.9 27.3 31.3 bags, up to 250 Ib, 25.25¢; over 250 Ib, 24.25c, 

ae 17.000; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade) 0.023-0.019 12-36 30.5 27.7 31.8 es ae SE eee a 

as 525-1 ; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 0.018-0.017 12-36 31.1 28.3 32.6 c me , , 
16.25-16. 750; ste . . 2 318 289 335 loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 57.00c; 3000 

and bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 18.00- 0.016-0.015 rn = oe ae to 10,000 1b,’ 58,00c; 500 to 3060 Ib, 59.00c; 

ali- | 18-28e: Grade 4, 1800-15 750, “Prices include 0.013-0.012 12-24 38.6 30.4 35.5 100 to 500 Ib, 61.00; under 100 Ib, 64.00c; 

i 16.200; & ee where : : : : Y f.o.b. Cleveland. 

oo srg at carload rate up to 75 cents per 100 oes a dae ae =< a3 94 Nici Cadest de: 3 00-tb eas, (26. oe; 4 - -b 

: . . : ; bbls, 24.50c, f.o.b. eveland, freight allow 
the || 9, ttanum-atumipom ay No. 1 dow cu) OOH D008 ERE 8S Hg gag BUI aoe, tb, Chev 

ary pron al a my 7 So SS 0.007 12-18 39.5 35.9 42.9 Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over, 111.00c, 
+ x00. toon a 0.006 12-18 41.0 372 47.0 500 to 999 Ib, 111.50c; 200 to 499 Ib 112.00c; 
ee cee eee eee tab. : ' less than 200 Ib, 113.50c; ball, 1000 Ib and 

F . -0.0D. ° + 9 
ard ingots, 10, . ' © Minimum length, 60 inches, t Maximum °VeF,_113.25c; 500 to 999 Ib, 113.75¢; 200 to 
Freeport, Tex. . 499 Ib. 114.25¢; less than 200 Ib, 115.75c f.0.b. 

S Tin: Grade ergy rae eet myo diameter, 24 inches. Semen, 1. 5 
ber arrival .25c; January arrival, 75.75c; i sodi te: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
February arrival, 75.00c; March arrival, 74.25c. Screw Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. — — yesgyee on tan ll ene, red Ba Pa 

um Chinese, 99% tin, prompt del., 72.50c. Diam. (in.) © —Round— Hexagonal—— drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, 59.7c; 600 to 1900 

% RFC selling prices for prompt delivery, eX- = ordistance © R317-T4, Ib, 57.3c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 55.5c, f.0.b. Sew- 
18° dock New York or f.o.b, Texas City, Tex.: across flats 178-T4 R317-T4 178-T4 aren, N. J. On 100 or $50 ib drums only, 
ire. Goats A, 90.8% of higher (including Straits) 0.125 48.0 cae ‘de 100 ‘to 600 Ib 59.7c; 600 to 1900 Ib, 57.3c; 

- 18. 78e. . 156-0. 41.0 ces cae 2000 to 9900 Ib, 55.5c; 10,000 Ib and over, 

_ Antimony: American 99-09.5% and over but hieoss 38.0 oes sa 54.4c, f.0.b. Carteret, N. J. Freight not ex- 

Of |} not meeting specifications below, 32.00c; 99.8% 0.344 37.0 pe 47.0 ceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 

*W- and eek ey, Bye yey oom ag ml 0.375 36.5 45.5 44.0 Zine Cyanide: 100-Ib drums 38.00¢, f.0.b, Ni- 
ties, 0. mes. sate si : 44 5 hie tea agara Falls, N. Y.; 40.50c, f.0.b. Cleveland; 
in Sek chigments. Voreign. 29% (Chinese, 0.438 36.5 45.5 44.0 39.25¢, del., Detroit and Philadelphia. 

4 Bagi, Belgium), prompt, 26.00c, New York. 0.469 36.5 se ip Stannous Sulphate: 100 Ib kegs or 400 Ib bbl, 

‘ol- Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 0500 36.5 455 42:0 less than 2000 Ib 96.00c; more than 2000 Ib, 

28 at refinery, unpacked, 40.000; 25-Ib pigs, 0.531 36.5 o ax? 94.00c, f.0.b, Carteret, N. J. 

ng <S.0Re; "EX" Mickel shot, 43.560; ‘'F" nickel 0.563 36.5 41.5 Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 

NE f| shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 0.594 36.5 see Ly 83.00c; 100 Ib kegs 84.00c, f.0.b, Carteret, 

of 40.50c. Prices include import duty. : : 5 Woy. 

0.625 36.5 43.0 41. 

i Mercury: Open market, spot, New York §$71- 

hs ae Seek. 0.688 30.5 we) 41.5 Scrap Metals 

hs Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $24.50 per 0:750-1.000 35.5 405 39:0 * 

to Ib contained Be. 063 35.5 ae 37.5 BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
rts Cadmium: “‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 1.125-1,500 34.5 39.0 37.5 Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 

; on Gm.; special or patented shapes, $2.15. 1563 34.5 sith 36.5 Ib, f.0.b. shipping point. 

Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.80 per Ib for 550 Ib (keg); 1625 33.5 36.5 Chien Bae Clean 

‘th &| $1.82 per Ib for 100 lb (case); $1.87 per Ib 1 6a8-2.000 33.5 re Weave Eads. Tames 

rs under 200 Ib. 2.125-2.500 32.5 ; ee Ee a 15,50 15.50 14.75 

ii poe ©. 8. Treasury, S86 per ounce. 2.625-3.375 31.5 Yellow brass ....... 12.50 12.25 11.37% 
oll Silver: Open market, New York, 73.25c per oz. . . Stetina’ Sanans 
RS Ses an Oe Cunee. LEAD ME Sc scccunete 4.50 14.25 13.75 
nd fi Sallis Wis0-Gile per troy ounce. (Prices to jobbers, f.0.b, Buffalo, Cleveland, PT ade 14.25 14.00 13.50 

Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or = oe 14.00 13.75 13.25 

in ee eee ee fies aoe Soke Gites A Nien saa 13.62% 13.37% 12.87% 

sq ft to 140 sq 5 pe: c , : Tises = 13.37% 13.12% 12.62 
" Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products per cwt, Traps and bends: List price plus 45%. een gece A palma tia oe tag a" 
‘ COPPER AND BRASS ZINC Nickel, silver, 10%.. 1m Seed <a 
. Phos, bronze, A..... 16. 16. Mi 

ay a based” on 18.50-cent, copper.) ee eek joey a te tek ae 4 56.000 Naval brass ........ 12.00 11.75 11.25 

Is, Sheet: Copper 32.18; yellow brass 28.69; com- ib and over. Plates, not over 12-in., 14.00c; Manganese bronze 12.00 11.75 11.12% 

. mercial bronze, 95% 32.10; 90%, 31.61; red over 12-in., 15.00c. 

ad brass, 85%, 30.60; 80%, 30.12; best quality, : BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
Pein nickel silver, 18%, 42.27; phosphor- NICKEL BUYING PRICES 
ronze, grade A, 5% 50.90, (Base prices f.0.b. mill) 

Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 28.03; cold-drawn Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c. Strip, cold-rolled (Cents per ae refinery, 

29.28; yellow brass free cutting, 23.19; com- 66.00c. Rods and shapes, 56.00c. Plates carloa 

pet Mg yy ey 90% 31.30; red 58.00c. Seamless tubes, 89.00c. No. 1 copper 15.00; No. 2 copper 14.00; light 
; on 13.00; composition red brass 12.25; 

a : Tubing: Copper 32.22; yellow brass SOE: Tadlabets 9.25; haanee yellow brass 9.25-9.50. 

. Se ge ar bronze 90% 34.27; red (Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 

: ~~ -51; 80% 33.03. - 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, 

0 | | Stet, Yellow brass 28.98; commercial bronze, 5 .09¢" Rods and shapes, 45.00. Plates, 40.00¢. DP soy cement ert ee ponent 

’ ; 1.90; r rass, 85 89; amie . ents per , de , 

“4 80% 30.41; best quality brass inte — ee ee iain carload lots) 

2 opper Wire: Bare soft, f.0.b., eastern mills, oo No. 1 copper 15.00; No. 2 copper 14.0®; light 
|- 100,000 Ib lots 23.30 1.c.1. 23.925, ¢.1. 23.425; MAGNESIUM copeer 14.66: sanedey twknl (40% cela Ser 
d weatherproof, f.o.b. eastern mills, 100,000 Ib Extruded Rounds, 12 in, long, 1.312 in. n dry copper content 13.00-13.25; radiators 9.00. 

lots 25.35, 1.c.1, 26.10, c.l. 25.60; magnet, diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 

” ae ae 28.50, 15,000 Ib or more 28.75, 4 Page 42.00-46.00c; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib, DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 

: ie “5 A Aas , (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 

. DAILY PRICE RECORD Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire, No 

m 1 13.00-13.25, No. 2 12.00-12.25; lignt copper 

6 1949 Copper Lead Zinc Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver 11.00-11.25; No. 1 composition red brass 10.50- 

7 Dee. 14-15 18.50 11.80 9.75 78.75 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 10.75; No. 1 composition turnings 9.75-10.00; 
. Dec, 8-13 18.50 11.80 9.75 79.00 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 mixed brass turnings 6.25-6.50; new brass 
- Dec. 5-7 18.50 11.80 9.75 80.75-81.00 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 clippings 10.50-11.00; No. 1 brass rod turnings 
d Dec, 2-3 18.50 11.80 9.75 1.00 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 9.25-9.50; light brass 6.00-6.25; heavy yellow 
f Dee, 1 18.50 11.80 9.75 83.00 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 brass 7.25-7.50; new brass rod ends 9.75-10.00; 

Nov, Avg. 18.427 12.348 9.760 89.823 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 auto radiators, unsweated 8.00-8.25; cocks and 

f NOV. 30 18.50 11.80 9.75 83.25 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 faucets, 8.50-8.75; brass pipe 9.00-9.25. 

t £ Nov, 28-29 18.50 11.80 9.75 84.75 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 Lead: Heavy 8.75-9.00, battery plates 4.00- 

, OV, 21-26 18.50 11.80 9.75 85.00 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 4.25; linotype and stereotype 10.00-10.25; elec- 

7 &£ Nov, 18-19 18.50 12.30 9.75 85.50 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 trotype 9.00-9.25; mixed babbitt 9.25-9.50. 

1 | ‘ov. 17 18.50 12.30 9.75 90.00 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 Zine: Old zinc 4.25-4.75; new die cast scrap 

$ p ‘ov, 16 18.50 12.30 9.75 92.00 17.00 32.00 40.00 73.25 4.00-4.50; old die cast scrap 3.00-3.25. 

1 : i Tin: No. 1 pewter 42.00-42.50; block tin pipe 

i f NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn, Valley; Lead, common grade, del. E, St. Louis; Zine, 63.00-63.50, No. 1 babbitt 30.00-30.50. 

p "ime western, del. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del, New York; Aluminum primary Ingots, 99%, del.; Aluminum: Clippings 28 10.50-11.00; old sheets 

2 ntimony, bulk, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery 7.50-8.00, crankcase 7.50-8.00, borings and 
‘ npacked; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. turnings 3.00-3.50, 
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Consumer prices, 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 
Dec. 15 $28.25 
Dec. 8 28.58 
Dec. 1949 28.96 
Dec. 1948 43.25 
Dec. 1944 18.95 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 





PITTSBURGH 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. $31.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 Busheling 31.00 
No. 1 Bundles 31.00 
No. 2 Bundles 26.00-27 OU 
No. 3 Bundles 24.00-25.00 
Heavy Turnings ... 24.50-25.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 21. 00-22. 007 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 22.00-23.007 
Short Shovel Turnings. 25.00-26.00 
Cast Iron Borings.. 22.50-23.00 
Low Phos, Steel... 34.50-35.50 
Cast Iron Grades* 
35.00-36.00 
39.00-40.00 
31.00-32.00 
27.00-28.00 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
No. 1 Machinery Cast 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 


Railroad Scrap* 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Meit. 33.50-34.00 
eee eerie, 
Rails, Random Length. 36.00-37.00 
Rails, 2 ft. and under. 40.00-41.00 
Rails, 18 in, and under 41.00-42.00 
Railroad Specialties .. 36.00-37.00 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 34.00-34.50 

Nominal. 

Crushers’ buying }-rices. 


CLEVELAND 


Vo. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $29.50-30.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 28.00-28.50 
No. 1 Busheling 29.50-30.00 
No. 1 Bundles 29.50-30.00 
No. 2 Bundles.. 23.50 
Machine Shop Turnings. 18.50-19.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 20.50-21.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 20.50-21.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 20.50-21.00 
Bar Crops and Plate 30.50-31.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 32.00-32.50 
Cut Structurals ce 32.00-32.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


BOG, BD CROER, cic cccsess 44.00-45.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 37.00-38.00 
Stove Plate 37 00-38 .00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 35.00-36.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 32.50-33.50 
Brake Shoes 30.00-31.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 45.00-46.00 
ee Eh WOES bi ncnces 39.00-40.00 

- 83.00-34.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 33.00-34.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 38.50-39.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. ..43.00-44.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 44.00-45.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 38.00-39.00 
ae 35.00-36.00 
Railroad Specialties 36.00-36.50 
Uncut Tires .. 37.00-38.00 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 41.00-42.00 


VALLEY 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $31.50-32.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. steel 29.50-30.00 
No. 1 Bundles , 31.50-32.00 
No. 2 Bundles 24.00-24.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 22.50-23.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 24.50-25.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 23.50-24.00 
Low Phos. 32.50-33.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 33.00-34.00 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


except as otherwise noted, including brokers’ commissions, as reported to STEEL, Dec. 


Changes shown in italics. 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Stee! $24.50-25.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steei 23.00-23.50 


No. 1 Busheling....... 23.00-23.50 
ee ee 25.00 
No. 2 Bundles. ... 21.50-22.00* 
Machine Shop Turnings 16.50-17.50 
Short Shovel Turninge. 18.50 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.50-16.00* 
Bar Crop and Plate.... 27.50-28.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 27.50-28.50 


Cut Structurals ....... 26.00-27.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles... 26.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 24.00-25.00 


No. 1 Chemical Borings 28.00-29.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast 35.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 37.00-38.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 35.00-36.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 35.00-36.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 30.00-31.00 


Clean Auto Cast 37.00 
No. 1 Wheels... 37.50-38.50 
Malleable 39.00 
Nominal 

CINCINNATI 

Vo. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $27.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. S.cel 25.00 
\o. 1 Busheling 26.00 
No. 1 Bundles e's - 27.00 
No. 2 Bundles 20.00 
Machine Shop Turnings. 15.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 18.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 
Cast Iron Boring 18.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast...... 41.00 
Charging Box Cast : 32.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast.. 35.00 
Stove Plate 30.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 22.00 


Brake Shoes ; 22.00 


Clean Auto Cast.... 41.00 
Drop Broken Cast.... 43.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 30.00 
R.R. Malleable 32.00 


Rails, Rerolling 36.00 
Rails, Random Length 
Rails, 18 in. and under 


DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices, 
f.o.b. shipping point) 


o. 2 Heavy Melt. an —- 00-26.0 
. 1 Bundles. ‘ 2 

OG, @ MEIN. .ccvcces 25.00-2' 
No. 1 Busheling....... 28.00-30. 
Machine Shop Turnings 19.00-20. 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 19.00-20 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings..... 21. egos 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 28.00- 


Z2Z2Z 
o¢ 
—) 


SRREBERS! 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 36.00- 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Clean Auto Cast....... 36.00- 


BUFFALO 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $29.50-30.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 27.50-28.00 


No. 1 Bushelings...... 27.50-28.00 
No. 1 Bundles......... 28.50-29.00 
No. 2 Bundles......... 25.50-26.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 20.00-20.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 21.00-21.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 21.00-21.50 
Short Shovelings ...... 22.50-23.00 
Low Phos. 31.50-32.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Machinery ...... 39.50-40.00 
Be. 2. CURCIR ciiveeses 36.00-37.00 
DaTeas 2.0 ccsvwcecee 


Railroad Scrap 


eeeeee eeeee 


Rails, 2 ft. and under. 38.00-39.00 
| re err 35.00-36.00 
Specialties ......cscece 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 car wheels...... 36.00-37.00 


NEW YORK 


(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. ae! $21.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Sizel 18.00-19.00 
No. 1 Busheling.. ’ 18.00-19.00 
No. 1 Bundles 21.00 
No. , Bundles. ‘17.00-18.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 11.00-12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 11.00-12.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 2 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 21.00-22.00 
Cut Structurals le 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. . 21.00-22.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 Machinery...... 31.00-32.00 
Charging Box Cast.... ope te 
“00 
00 


Heavy Breakable ..... 25.00-26. 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 26 
Malleable .......6... 36. 


BOSTON 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00-20.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.00-17.50 
No. 1 Bundles ..... 20.00-20.50 
No. 1 Busheling ; 17.50-18.00 
Machine Shop Turninzgs. 11.50-12.00 

Mixed Borings, Turnings 11.50-12.00 
Short Shovel Turnines 13.50-14.50 
Bar Crops and Plate . 22.00-22.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 22.00-22.50 


\ 


Chemical Borings ..... 19.00-19.50 
Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast 30.00-33.00 

Mixed Cast . 26.00-27.00 

Heavy Breakable Cast.. 27.00-28.00 

SE EMD. -o Gacadea ss 24.00-25.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 20.00-21.00 


CHICAGO 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $28.00-30. 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.00-26. 
No, 1 Bundles......... 28.00-30 
No, 2 Bundles......... 23.00-24. 
Machine Shop Turnings 18.00-19.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 18.00-19.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 19.50-20.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 18,00-19.00 
Bar Crops and Plate. 30.00-31.00 
Punchings ... 30.00-31.00 
Elec, Furnace ‘Bundles. 28.00-29.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 23.00-24.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 29.00-30.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast...... 35.00-40.00 
Clean Auto Cast.... 42.00-43.00 
ND oe ee 32.00-33.00 
Stove Pinte. .ciscvess. 32.00-33.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. pneve. Melt. 30.00-31.00 
Malleable ‘ gin st 37.00-38.00 
Rails, Rerolling eTe 43.00-44.00 


Rails, Random Lengths 36.00-37.00 
Rails, 2 ft. and under. 41.00-42.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 42.00-43.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 32.00-33.00 


Angles, Splice Bars... 36.00-37.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $25.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.50 
No. 1 Busheling....... 24.00 
No, 2 Bundles......... 22.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 15.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 19.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 18.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 30.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 23.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 34.00-35.00 
Stove Plate .......... 28.00-30.00 
No, 1 Wheels......... 23.00-24.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 28.00 
R. R. Malleable ...... nominal 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 37.00 
Rails 3 ft. and under.. 25.00-26.00 


Angles and Splice Bars 31.00-33.00 


15, 1949; gross tons except as noted, 


ST, LOUIS 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $31.00-32.:0 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 26.00-27.00 
Machine Shop Turnings. 16.00-18.00 
Short Shovel Turnings . 20.00-21.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 36.09-37.00 
Charging Box Cast .... 31.00-32.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast.. 28.00-29.00 
Brake Shoes .........--: 30.00-31.00 
Clean Auto Cast ....... 38.00-39.00 
pS 0 ee 30.00-31.00 
Railroad Scrap 
R.R. Malleable ........ 29 .00-30.00 


Rails, Rerolling .... 39 .00-40.00 
Rails, Random Lengths. 33.00-34.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. z: - eyed 
Uncut Tires ........+. 

Angles, Splice Bars.... . 00. 36. 00 
Railroad Specialties 31.00-32.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 16.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 30.00-35.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 
WOO. 6véa 0 es exes 20.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 20.00 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt, Steel 18.00 
No, 1 Busheling......- 15.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 16.00 
No. 3 Bundles........- nom. 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 13,00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 22.00 
Cut Structurals ..... 22.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 23.00 

Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast...... 25.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 20.00 
Stove Plate .......... 20.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 18.00 
Malleable ....cccccees 20.00 
Brake Shoes .....+e++. 18.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 25.00 
No, 1 Wheels.........- 25.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 19.00 
Railroad Malleable ... 25.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 19.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 19.00 


LOS ANGELES 
(F.o.b. car, Los Angeles) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 16.00 
No. 3 Bundles........ nom, 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 12.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 24.00 
Electric Furnace Bundles 25.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast ..... 28.00-30.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 20.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 32.00 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Delivered prices) 


Heavy Melt. ........+. $24.00 
No, 1 Bundles......... 24.00 
Mechanical Bundles ... 22.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap .... 20.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 18.00 
Rails, Remelting ..... 24.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 27.00 
BushelinG occccccesces 18.00 
Bushelings new factory, 

PrOD'A oc ccses 22.00 
Bushelings new factory, 

unprep’d 17.00 
Short Steel “Turnings. . ° 18,00 


Cast Iron Grades* 
COS - diccesccccescesss, GORERCO 


* Removed from price contro! 
Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis o! 
f.o.b. shipping point, 
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Self-contained...... 
Triple Compression.. 
Automatically Controlled 


lad ; i ——— This Logemann scrap press is in operation 
“ ro 
a ‘ in one of the larger industrial plants. It —-- a 
‘ { We ce 
% ; Pi scis | compresses scrap from three directions to 
er { produce high density, mill size bundles. 
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LOGEMANN 


SCRAP PRESSES 





handle high tonnages with minimum labor . . . at low cost! 


LOGEMANN 
METAL 
BALERS 


. are built in a large 
range of sizes to meet spe- 
cific conditions. Let Loge- 
mann’s engineering service 
help you arrive at the most 
efficient and economical 
way of handling your scrap. 





The compact unit illustrated is completely self-contained with 
oil tank and pump located directly over the press . . . utilizing the ad- 
vantages of short pipe lines. Automatic controls, mounted in front 
of pump, give the operator full visibility at all times. Controls operate 
rams successively within a single rigid box. There is no complex con- 
struction which means there is no need for specially-trained mainte- 
nance crews. 

Both two-ram and three-ram models are available with auto- 
matic controls or for manual manipulation. 

Logemann Bros. Co. have specialized in the production of scrap 
metal presses for sheet mills, stamping plants, scrap yards, and metal 


manufacturing plants of all types for nearly 75 years. Write for full 
information—please state the nature of your scrap and tonnage. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3164 W. Burleigh Street * Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
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[ mproved quality control 
of metals at LOWER COST 


SPERRY 
ULTRASONIC 
REFLECTOSCOPE 





Metals tested by the Reflectoscope 
are preferred by users who cannot 
afford lost machine and man 
hours. The expense of lost work 
on faulty metals and possibility 
of service failures are minimized 
when potentially harmful defects 
are located before fabricating or 
machining. 


The cost per test is low because it 
is instantaneous. The operator 
touches the quartz-crystal Search- 
ing Unit to the surface and im- 
mediately “sees” through the 
metal. Discontinuities are revealed 
on the Reflectoscope screen and 
are located accurately. For full de- 
tails write for new Bulletin 50-105. 


SPERRY PRODUCTS, INC. 


DANBURY, CONN. 
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Style 50E351. 


Provides rapid accurate 
non-destructive testing of 


steel and other metals 


e CONTROLLED SENSITIVITY 
—can be adjusted to meet quality 
control standards. 


e PORTABLE UNIT —can be 
set-up quickly by one man. 


e TESTS PARTS “IN PLACE” 
—locates fatigue cracks in shafts, 
rolls, axles and other stressed 
parts. Operates on 100-130 volt, 
60 cycle current. 





Reflectoscope, Type UR, 





SPERRY REFLECTOGAGE. Meas- 
ures thickness of metals and 
other materials by resonance 
at ultrasonic frequencies. Accu- 
racy within 2%. Full details in 
Bulletin 3700. 











Sperry 


SP-159 | 





(Continued from Page 132) 


Wire, merchant quality: 
Annealed Gal. (Inc.) 
Donora, Cleve., Joliet 
Duluth, Rankin .. 5.15 5.60 0.35 
WUOROOIERE ies 0-0 ca 5.45 5.90 0.35 
Wire, Barbed: 
Donora, Rankin, Joliet, 
ER She 50 Sn ce bene ean 
Woven Fence: 
Donora, Joliet, Rankin, 


Duluth Col. 116 7 
Bale Ties: 
Donora, Joliet, Duluth .... Col 113 7 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD CO 
(Per Net 
Ton) (Ine. 
Billets, blooms and slabs 
I oink tnt eek wb ai Goutal $53.00 1.00 
EE boloSao veh aud Ke O se 63.00 2.00 
(Per 
100 Lb) 
NIN a) a 6 dese 9-0 ote ke $2.85 0.45 
Sheets 
Hot-rolled (18 ga. & hvr.).. 3.35 0.10 
CONN ORIOON ©. esc acecaces 4.10 0.10 
Corrugated galv. culvert .. 
(16 ga., 24” to 30” wide) 
COMPO BOATING 66 icc sc ose’ 5.20 0.20 
s.r peer 5.45 0.10 
Copper bearing pure iron .. 5.45 0.10 
Bars and small shapes .... 3.45 0.10 
Reinforcing bars ... inh owe 3.45 0.10 
eee 3.50 0.10 
Standard structurals ........ 3.40 0.15 
Standard rails Fates tne 3.40 0.20 
RP TEE nid «0-60. SRO ADs b0'e 3.75 0.20 
OS rs eee 4.40 0.15 
MN Sidi hae sweets is 00 KS 4.20 0.15 
BE os ao ako 84s tok aeaaads 5.25 0.05 
Wire 
Bright low-carbon ........ 4.50 0.35 
Merchant quality: 
OND oh hk sso h'd ene v bied 5.15 0.35 
SAR pr 5.60 0.35 
Nails and staples ...........Col. 106 3 
oo rere ee 3 
We ROD ss 4.5 x's Keawave who Col. 116 7 
SN UE Fs Give aed ieeea wean Col. 113 7 
Cor-Ten 
Hot-rolled sheets .......... §$ 5.05 0.10 
Bars and small shapes ...... 5.20 0.10 
PU 0 SAK A aes SARRAR Rats 5.35 0.15 
Standard structural] shapes .. 5.15 0.20 
COLUMBIA STEEL CoO. 
(Per 
100 Lb) (Inc.) 
BUFCUUTAl GAPS occ ceias $4.00 0.15 
IIE SG ie Stan a Sed dad ei 4.35 0.15 
Bars: 
a 4.15 0.10 
Concrete reinforcing ...... 4.15 0.10 
Sheets: 
Hot-rolled (18 ga. & hvr.).. 4.05 0.10 
Hot-rolled annealed (19 ga. 
& igtr.) 15 0.10 


Corrugated galvanized culvert 
(16 ga. 24” to 30” wide) 


Copper bearing ......... 5.95 0.20 
Cond SQOG. 00.055 As FS 5.05 0.10 
COLUMBIA STEEL CO. 

(Per 


Hot-rolled rods 


EE 2% ik 0 ot SaWh ots 6 $4.50 0.45 

ENG? “Wie e'ss cet redaddet 4.65 0.45 
Wire: 

Annealed, merchat ........ 6.10 0.35 

Galvanized, merchant ..... 6.55 0.35 

a eee eee 5.45 0.35 

Annealed stone ........... 9.75 0.35 

yalvanized stone .......... 11.25 0.35 

M. B. high carbon spring. . 6.85 0.35 

Premier spring ........... 6.50 0.35 
Nails and staples, non stock. 6.30 ate 
Nails and staples, stock 

Pittsburg \it'¢es-ce Re ae 3 

OTERO vin de iva taatnel Col. 126 3 
Wire: 

Barbed & twisted .........Col. 146 3 
Woven wire fence ...........Col. 139 7 
Single loop bale ties ........Col. 137 7 
Steel, high srtength: 

Man-Ten sheets .......... 4.90 0.10 

NATIONAL TUBE CoO. 
(Inc. per 
Net Ton) 
Butt-Weld: 


Standard and line pipe, %” to 3”. $5.00 
Seamless: 


Standard and line pipe ........... 5.00 
COMING, GF MTOR: 66 oaks 08 cin aed 5.00 
Oil well tubing, and drill pipe, all 
grades ee EE gay SURE eae 00 
Carbon and QUOy <5. 65s csani Dart * 
Mechanical and pressure tubing .. ° 


* Prices will be adjusted proportionately. 
GENEVA STEEL Co. 
(Per 
100 Lb) (iInc.) 
Carbon Steel 
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lailored 


To YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
or Ours / 


- ee Pana Ae 2 
Set Lasgo Sa IE wa mea 


5 RRBRTSR I 


NGINEERS, Designers and Fabricators of Industrial Machines look 

for the ability of the supply source to furnish needed parts to speci- 
fications quickly and at a reasonable price. National-Erie Corporation 
“tailors” steel castings and gears to your specifications or recommends 
metals developed by NE engineers. Neloy and Neloy Molybdenum 
developed specifically for the vital castings and gears used in 
industrial machines, are specified by many designing engi- 
neers because parts made of these materials last longer and 
costs less in the long run. Coupled with outstanding success- 
ful performance in service, these parts are deliverable as 
rough castings, machined or finish machined and heat treated 
gears and castings to your specifications. It will pay you to 
consult with National-Erie Corporation when selecting your 
supply source for industrial castings and gears rough or finish 
machined and heat treated. Send for bulletin No. 9. 











_ NATIONAL ERIE CORPORATION 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA » 


secember 19, 1949 
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) & IDENTIFICATION RING 


sea: 





§ This drop-forged ring is | 
_ permanently attached to 
' each ACCO Registered \ 
Sling Chain. All essential 
identifying information 
shown on both sides of 
Ring, as illustrated, pro- 
tected by outer flange. 







BY AMERICAN CHAIN 
"The Nation’s Chainmaker” 


We believe that the best way to build safety 
into Sling Chains is to make each one indi- 
vidually—to inspect it and test it as though 
it were made to special order. 

From that belief came the idea of ACCO 
Registered Sling Chains. Each sling chain 
made by AMERICAN CHAIN is Registered. 
Each one carries a Certificate of Test and 
Warranty. Every one is identified by a per- 

_ manent metal ring on which is stamped all 
_ essential identifying information. 


Seno for this catalog 
whichcontainsinformationon 
how to select, use and care for 
sling chains. It is DH-80. 


co York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Son Francisco, 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 












High Strength Steei 
Corten 
4 A ee! 5.35 0.15 
Man-Ten 
PUNE: <5 s'c-204k ae aunek wa $6's 4.55 0.10 
Abrasion Resisting 
PROS 4 cae s's es a a 4.65 


Tin Plate Prices Drop 


Reductions were effected in electro. 
lytic and hot dipped tin plate, new 
prices effective Jan. 1, and applicabie 
for all of 1950. Prices issued by 
three U. S. Steel subsidiaries produc- 
ing these products, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Columbia Steel Co., and 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
vary somewhat, but the reductions 
are uniform. On electrolytic plate 
they are: 10 cents per base box on 
0.25 lb coating, 10 cents on 0.50 lb 
coating and 15 cents on 0.75 Ib coat- 
ing. Hot dipped tin plate was reduced 
20 cents per base box on 1.25 lb 
coating and 25 cents on 1.50 Ib coat- 
ing. The lower prices reflect recent 
sharp reductions in the price of pig 
tin. 

CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORP. 
Irvin, Pa. & Gary, Ind. 
Electrolytic Tin Plate 

(Per Base Box) 


Coating Price Decrease 
RVrE Wab os se ccacss  QQ.ee .10 
ST whe ves.csbiee.s 6.60 .10 
EN ns aaa t'n. Oy Geko 6.85 «15 
Hot Dipped Tin Plate 
(Per Base Box) 
Coating Price Decrease 
=} ere rae Oe .20 
Bo 2 DRS ren ay 7.50 .25 
Canmaking Quality Black Plate 
55 to 128 lb basis weight .. $5.60 15 
Special coated Mfg. ternes .. $6.50 15 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD CO 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Electrolytic Tin Plate 
(Per Base Box) 


Coating Price Decrease 

> eae .10 

SPE '« 4.40% Gelb. ien Ste 6.70 .10 

Cae Oink weienant-os a 6.95 15 
Hot Dipped Tin Plate 

Coating Price Decrease 

& D Rewer pena |e .20 

SR TRRYy iy 7.60 .25 
Canmaking Black Plate 

55-128 lb basis weight .... $5.70 15 

Special coated Mfg. ternes .. 6.60 15 


COLUMBIA STEEL Co. 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
Electrolytic Tin Plate 
(Per Base Box) 
Coating Price Decrease 
 £ Serer fF .10 
2 ee errr ee 7.35 .10 
4 5 Serre er re 7.60 10 
Hot Dipped Tin Plate 
(Per Base Box) 


Coating Price Decrease 
123 Ws... 2 ack 4 ee .20 
8 A BERETS ce Chee 8.25 25 
Canmaking black plate 6.35 15 


Sheets Strip ... 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 123 & 124 & 125 


New York—Strong pressure for 
sheets continues. Consumers are not 
only pressing for tonnage already on 
order, but are still endeavoring to 
place new contracts, even though ex- 
tended deliveries are involved. Some 
producers are booked through the 
first half; others are booked only 
through the end of the first quarter, 
but could readily book tonnage well 
beyond were they so disposed. This 
applies to hot and cold-rolled and 
galvanized sheets and _ enameling 
stock. 

Philadelphia — While some sheet 
mills are booked throughout the first 
half on major grades, with much of 
first quarter tonnage likely to repre- 
sent carryover from this year, others 
have refused to open books for th« 
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ee MARKET NEWS 
second quarter. They wish first to 
‘btain a better view of the outlook 
vith regard not only to demand but 
also operating conditions, particular- 
iy as they may be influenced by labor 
developments in coal. ~ 

Pittsburgh—-Sellers note continued 
heavy pressure for prompt deliveries 
of old orders held up by the steel 
strike. Some interests are booked 
into second quarter on galvanized 
and cold-rolled sheets, although most 
producers have refused to make com- 
mitments that far in advance. 

Cleveland—Situation in the flat- 
rolled steel market is tighter. Buyers 
continue to press tonnage on the mills 
whose order backlogs could be built 
extending into third quarter, if pro- 
ducers were willing to accept tonnage 
that far ahead. Republic Steel Corp. 
pooked through first half and is 
turning down business beyond June. 
Some district sellers have not yet 
opened books for second quarter. 
Meanwhile, rolling mills in this area 
have been approached by consumers 
to handle conversion tonnage. Con- 
version business, however, has not 
attained the proportions some obser- 
vers had predicted immediately fol- 
lowing the strike. Buyers are hesi- 
tant about paying premium prices in 
face of uncertain conditions in the 
new year. Gray market offerings are 
not being gobbled up. One gray mar- 
ket operator in this area is meeting 
with difficulty in disposing of 80 
tons of cold-rolled sheets at $10 per 
ton over the regular warehouse mar- 
ket. 

Cincinnati—Sheet demand contin- 
ues strong, as indicated by steady 
pressure for early deliveries and 
ordering for first quarter, Schedules 
will be overloaded in the next three 
months, due mainly to carryovers 
accumlated during the steel strike. 


Chicago—Under strict allocation by 
mills, flat-rolled carbon products 
probably will be, shipped in close ac- 
cordance with promises. Indications 
are that little material will be in ar- 
rears at year end despite the loaded 
condition of books for first quarter 
and beyond. One mill, for example, 
has been scrupulously careful to 
avoid overbooking because of the 
serious disruptions encountered when 
steel shipments fail to go out on 
promise. They reason that consum- 
ers’ production schedules can be bet- 
ter predicated on known delivery 
dates with less tonnage than if they 
promise but fail to deliver larger ton- 
nages. 

There are some significant excep- 
tions to the general rule of good 
promises. A crane maker here has 
been put on very short steel rations 
by a mill’s failure to deliver on time 
and is desperately trying to meet 
production requirements with steel 
scraps. This company anticipates 
difficulty through next quarter. 

_ St. Louis—Cold-rolled sheets, roof- 
ing and tin plate continue as the 
items in liveliest demand here and 
mill executives are holding second 
quarter books closed as long as pos- 
sible in the hope allocations won’t 
lave to be reimposed. It appears 
nevitable now, with proffered orders 
already topping mill capacity by 50 
Der cent. Granite City Steel Co. 
ast week made its first tap from a 
ew and fourth 180-ton open hearth 
\dded to its former DPC plant. That 
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This novel invention by one Henry Badgley of Virginia was intended for “aerial 
navigation." The "motor" was supposed to turn propeller wheels at opposite 
ends of the boat to move it either forward or backward, and also turn a horizontal 
propeller wheel to help the balloon raise the boat. 


While Henry Badgley’s suiimals of an aerial machine 
never reached the stage of mass production, his contribution 
to the development of power transmission machinery 
deserves passing tribute. 
On the other hand, practical solutions to problems of 
power transmission have been the main concern of the 
Twin Disc Clutch Company over the past 31 years. 
In the construction, lumber, petroleum, farm equipment, marine 
and machine tool fields—wherever power must be applied— 
Twin Disc has engineered an answer to every problem. 
Twin Disc CLuTcH ComPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois). 


The Bettman Archive 


Power Take-off 
Machine Too! 


Clutch 





Twi (Disc 


UTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
\ \ 
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There’s plenty of power 
to handle heavy loads 
all day when trucks are 
equipped with Ready- 
Power gas-electric Units. 
Dependable electric 
power, generated right 
on the truck chassis, 
assures smooth, positive 
handling. Models are 
available to meet prac- 
tically all requirements. 
Convert any make truck 
to Ready-Power; specify 
Ready-Power Units on 
new truck purchases. 


™ READY-DOWER:: 


3824|Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 
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raises its total of furnaces to 4, 
some of which are high-cost un ts 
not regularly operated. 


Birmingham — Sheet output is at 
capacity as ingot is flowing more 
freely to the various manufacturi: g 
departments. Demand for most she»t 
items continues strong and in excess 
of ability of mills to meet. Strip 
production, except for barrel hoops, 
has tapered. 

Los Angeles— Sheet and strip de- 
mand is strong, with galvanized 
especially tight. Most auto assembly 
plants are feeling the pinch, but 
only Nash Motors at El Segundo, 
Calif., has actually suspended opera- 
tions. 

San Francisco—Pick-up in business 
being felt by many flat-rolled steel 
users, including manufacturers of 
furnaces, stoves and water heaters is 
accentuating demand for sheets which 
are in extremely scarce supply. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 123 


New York—Broadening in demand 
for hot carbon bars is reflected in 
somewhat more extended mill de- 
livery schedules. One eastern pro- 
ducer is booked through the first two 
months of next year on the smaller 
sizes; others indicate that they have 
little in any size under six to seven 
weeks. Demand is diversified with 
greatest interest being shown by 
builders of machine tools and small 
tool equipment. Cold-rolled carbon 
bars can still be had for nearby ship- 
ment on most sizes, as most cold 
drawers have fairly balanced stocks 
on hand. Where stock is not on 
hand, deliveries extend two months in 
some cases. 

Philadelphia — Deliveries on _ hot 
carbon bars have been’ extended 
slightly, but average a little more 
than five to six weeks with most pro- 
ducers, depending upon the specifica- 
tions. Flats and small rounds are 
among the tighter items. Meanwhile, 
foreign bessemer stock is being of- 
fered more freely and at prices un- 
der the domestic market. For in- 
stance, %g-in. rounds (ASTM speci- 
fication A-7 Bessemer) are quoted 
3.75¢c, c.if. Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
comparable to about 4.65c, domestic 
mill. In 20-ton lots, flats 4-in. x 2% 
in., are offered at 3.50c, c.i.f. Atlantic 
ports. 

Cleveland—Mills will enter the new 
year with substantial order backlogs 
in carbon bars, but they still have 
openings in late first quarter rolling 
schedules. Alloy and _ cold-finished 
bars are more freely available than 
carbon. Holiday influences are a fac- 
tor, exerting a check on market ac- 
tivity. 

Chicago—Cold-drawers say busi- 
ness is just “so-so.” It has been both 
better and far worse this year and 
now seems to be holding stable in a 
market where some sizes and an- 
alyses are available immediately 
from makers’ stocks while others re- 
quire four to six weeks or longer for 
shipment. Approximately the same 
schedules apply on alloy as on car- 
bon, neither now showing much evi- 
dence of the strike. On heot-rolled 
bars, a considerable amount of car- 
ryover into January will be necessary 
by one mill, this interest apparently 
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i having allowed itself to oversell while 
; making inadequate allowance for the 
firmness of prestrike bookings. The 
bombshell of U. S. Steel’s price an- 
nouncement caught bar sellers by 
surprise, but they are frank to ad- 
mit that many of their extras were 
completely unrelated to costs and 
badly in need of change. 

Calumet Steel Division of Borg- 
Warner was still strike-bound late 
last week. 

Los Angeles—Bar picture in this 
district is extremely spotty. Some 
producers are offering December de- 
liveries; others are booked into Feb- 
uary. Competition is increasingly 
severe, and consumers are buying 
hand-to-mouth, with close scrutiny of 
price and delivery date. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


j Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 123 


Pittsburgh—Concrete bar sellers ex- 
pect shipments this year will approxi- 
mate 1948 volume. They believe less 
tonnage will be required for private 
construction next year with the lag 
from this source made up by in- 
creased demand for public projects. 

Cleveland—Reinforcing bar demand 
is seasonally slow. Only small jobs 
are coming out. Contractors are fig- 
uring a large volume of work, how- 
ever, and bar sellers anticipate a 
pickup in inquiry after Jan. 1. The 
building outlook for 1950 is consid- 
ered promising. Prospects are bright- 
ened considerably by the large num- 
ber of public building projects, chief- 
ly schools, approved in Ohio at the 
last election. 


Seattle — Northwest Steel Rolling 
Mills Inc., Seatcle, will resume rolling 
after a temporary shutdown. Bethle- 
hem Pacific Coast Steel Corp.’s local 
plant is on a 40 per cent basis at 
present. Backlogs have been dras- 
tically reduced in the last quarter, 
but considerable business extends into 
the new year. 











WORM GEAR SPEED REDUCERS 


by Horaburgh & Scout 








Structural Shapes .. . 

















Structural Shape Prices, Page 123 | An important feature of Horsburgh & Scott 
New York—Structural activity re- | Worm Gear Speed Reducers is compactness ... reducer 
flects seasonal lull, although sub- | d : : é 
stantial work is in prospect for after | can be mounted as a unit on driven machines... making 
Jan. 1. One of the largest active | , ' : : : , 
projects at the moment is the Mass. | possible its use where other drives might interfere with 
achusetts Life Insurance building, in- | ; P ‘ F wi 
volving 4000 tons. Foundation tert aisles, walls or other machinery. Designed for simplicity 
in connection with the South Side . . : os : 
| Miaveked: dlatewey. tn expected to be with only two moving parts, this precision unit has 10 
j figured in the near future, with the | . : ° ° with 
| superstructure, involving’ approxi- outstanding advantages and is obtainable in 8 types i | 
a her lime allman reductions from 3% to 1 up to 10,000 to 1... right-angle | 
active in May. , é ‘ 
Philadelphia — Current structural drives available in ratios up to 700 to 1. 


buying is light, although an increas- 

ing amount of work is being figured. 

Most important active project is a 

local veterans hospital, involving 2800 

tons. Standard shapes can be ob- : 

> en for January delivery; wide - T CO. 
ange sections, by late February or | | OT 

early March. eB SC 
Pittsburgh—Growing competitive | § THE HORSBURGH & 

conditions within structural fabrica- AND SPEED REDUCERS 

ting industry is reflected in substan- GEARS OHIO, U.S.A 

tial reductions in bids on limited ND 14, 

amount of work being awarded. Pri- 

vate expansion programs are practi- 

cally dormant, but fabricators are 

hopeful public jobs will offset this 
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WILLIAMS - WHITE 


MECHANICAL BULLDOZERS 
... Speed Production, Lower Coste 





Tre Mechanical Bulldozers shown above are repre- 
sentative of a complete line of these popular horizontal 


presses built by WILLIAMS-WHITE & CO. 


For complete information regarding the machines 
illustrated or similar ones to fit your particular produc- 
tion need, write us giving as many details as possible 
and we will send full specifications. 


as 


MAKERS OF PRECISION PRODUCTION TOOLS FOR NEARLY 


100 YEARS 


WILLIAMS:-WHITE & Co. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





condition over coming months. Some 
fabricators have raised escalator 
price clause provision in bidding on 
new jobs because of pending advance 
in steel prices. Mill deliveries on wide 
flange beams are extended into 
March, but January openings in roll- 
ing schedules are noted for standard 
structural sections. 

Cleveland — Standard shapes are 
available for fairly early shipment, 
but wide flange section deliveries ex- 
tend beyond 10 weeks. Currently, 
structural activity is seasonally slow. 

Birmingham — Fabricating plants 
are on reasonably busy schedules and 
shape production is correspondingly 
steady. Most items are for relatively 
small tonnages since major construc- 
tion has slacked probably until spring 
when several sizable jobs may be 
placed. 

Los Angeles—Conditions are more 
competitive than at any time this 
year. Although considerable work is 
coming up, including several large 
jobs, most of the current projects 
involve small tonnages. Even the 
major fabricators are bidding on 
these small miscellaneous jobs. Com- 
petition is intense. 

Seattle—Fabricating shop  opera- 
tions are below normal due to sea- 
sonal recession, but large tonnages 
are involved in projects up for bid- 
ding within 60 days. Plants have 
ample inventories for work in hand. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 126 





New York—While in good demand, 
merchant pipe is a shade less active, 
due in part to seasonal influences. 
When quotas were recently set up 
for the early part of next year, there 
was little dissatisfaction on the part 
of distributors. Only in a few in- 
stances were there requests for more 
than the allotted amounts. 

Philadelphia—Bids went in Dec. 15 
on a large pipe project for Chester, 
Pa., municipal authority. Should 
fabricated steel pipe be purchased, 
more than 20,000 tons will be re- 
quired. 

Los Angeles—Although pressure 
for pipe deliveries is unabated, with 
users of 114-in. and 2-in. especially 
urgent in their needs, demand from 
refineries and oil tool manufacturers 
is extremely sluggish. Over-produc- 
tion and low price of crude continue 
to discourage facilities expansion, and 
buying by oil producers generally is 
limited to maintenance requirements. 
A major exception is Salt Lake Re- 
fining Co., which plans to begin 
early in March a $10 million expan- 
sion program to increase high octane 
gasoline output of its Utah refinery. 

San Francisco—Canadian Bechtel, 
subsidiary of Bechtel Corp., this city, 
has been awarded a contract for 
construction of a 450-mile, 20-inch 
diameter pipeline from Edmonton to 
Calgary in Canada. This is the 
largest section of an 1150-mile line 
from Edmonton to the Lake Superior 
region, and will tap the newly devel- 
oped oil fields near Edmonton. 

Seattle—Cast iron pipe demand is 
exceedingly quiet, agencies expecting 
no marked upturn until municipali- 
ties and other large buyers have 
worked off excess tonnages. No im- 
portant projects are up for figures. 
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Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 123 


New York—Plate deliveries are a 
shade more extended, but consumers 
have little difficulty in getting 
promises of three to four weeks, es- 
pecially on heavier gages. — Most 
eastern producers are operating at 
the highest level since well before 
the steel strike. The outlook in 
plates is still far from promising be- 
cause of the continued lag in most 
heavy lines. 

Philadelphia—Plate business is 
still nip and tuck with district plate 
mills. Some are in a slightly better 
position than they were a couple of 
weeks ago, but demand, except for 
the light gages, is sluggish. Mills 
have difficulty maintaining current 
operating rate. In certain other 
areas, demand for plates appears 
heavier, particularly in relation to the 
districts’ capacities. Some orders 
have been placed in the East for ship- 
ment as far west as Chicago. Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, which recently 
placed some tonnage for car repairs, 
has deferred shipments for a couple 
of months in some instances. 

Pittsburgh—Plate fabricators have 
curtailed operations slightly, but are 
making progress against order back- 
logs. Outlook for early next year in- 
dicates little change in depressed lev- 
el of new inquiries. 

Birmingham — Plate demand con- 
tinues reasonably good and shipments 
are moderately prompt. An antici- 
pated pickup in carbuilding at Bes- 
semer will add measurably to de- 
mand for this product. 

Los Angeles—Demand has sstiff- 
ened with jobbers taking January 
tonnage in heavier volume than an- 
ticipated. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 125 


Chicago—One of the largest wire 
rod users in this area_ reports 
one mill’s allocation to him will per- 
mit only 16 hours of operation a 
month. In “bonus” tonnage, possibly 
to be made available later by the 
same mill, lies this company’s hope 
for satisfying the heavy demands 
presently upon it. A major wire 
producer here offers three months 
delivery on most manufacturers, 
wire items, spring wire being booked 
farthest ahead, about four months. 
Despite this extended delivery, no 
firm allocation plan is being used. 
Amount of business taken from in- 
dividual concerns, however, is subject 
to scrutiny, the available steel being 
meted out to the hardest pressed 
consumers. New and old accounts en- 
joy about the same _ consideration. 
A steel exchange service is being 
conducted by the National Associa- 
tion of Bedding Mfrs. to enable 
members to swap. 

Birmingham — Wire product de- 
mand is spotty here, being influenced 
a great deal by changing weather 
conditions. Nail demand holds steady, 
but that for most fencing items is 
off. Moderate demand is noted for 
manufacturers’ wire. 

Los Angeles — Although require- 
ments of bed spring manufacturers 
have tapered, wire needs for nails 
and automobile seats continue strong. 
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Productivity—not pennies—is the only way to 
judge the cost of a tool. No tool deserves a place 
in your shop unless it can prove . . . on the job 
. . . that it will enable the machine to operate at 
peak performance, with minimum downtime. 


Kennametal cemented carbide tools are made by 
processes that are exclusive and expensive, but 
which are worth far more than the cost. . . 
because they assure a tool material of consistent 
soundness. 


This Kennametal characteristic pays off-—in your 
shop. In many instances, Kennametal tools will 
pay for themselves in savings effected in grind- 
ing, alone. And this does not take into account 
reduced tooling costs, and improved production 
rates attained. 


We'll send you, on request, reports that show cost 
reductions of thousands of dollars on many differ- 
ent operations through the use of Kennametal 
tooling. But—there is a much better way to 
demonstrate. That's in your shop, on your job. 
Ask us to do it. 


| METAL Gne., LATROBE, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR CEMENTED CARBIDES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS THAT INCREASE PRODUCTIVITY 














CLAMPED-ON KENDEX KENNAMATIC SERRATED MILLING 
STYLE BL STYLE C STYLE FLH STYLE 12PKO STYLE SBL CUTTER BLADES 
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flux-injection cutting 
of stainless steel 
Saves about four working days 














W. J. Carle, Airco Technical Sales 


Representative, was asked to offer his 


recommendations. He suggested Airco’s 
Flux-Injection method of oxyacetylene 
cutting stainless steel, using a No. 10 
Radiagraph with a special set-up to 


facilitate cutting and fume exhaustion. 





~—a 


AMERICAN MACHINE AND 


J METALS, INC, of East Moline, Illi- 


nois, was not satisfied with its 
method of shaping stainless steel 
plate. Production was slow, requir- 
ing many hours to machine twelve 
5-foot discs from 14” plate. 





Production jumped immediately ... 
and American Machine is pleased with 
the savings in time ... trouble... and 
money. Now, manufacturing time for 
the twelve 5-foot discs takes only 8 
hours — a reduction of 79% in pro: 
duction time. 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE — ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
To assure its customers of high efficiency in all applications of the oxy- 
acetylene flame or electric arc, Air Reduction has available the broad, 
practical experience of its nationwide Technical Sales Division personnel. 
The collective experience and knowledge of these specialists has helped thou- 
sands to a more effective use of Airco processes and products. Profit by this 
Airco “Plus-Value” service. Ask to have a Technical Sales Division man call 
today. Write: Your nearest Airco office. In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas 
Products Company. On West Coast: Air Reduction Pacific Company. 


Air REDUCTION 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases... Calcium Carbide... Gas Cutting Machines... Gas Welding 
Apparatus and Supplies .. . Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 
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Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 125 


New York—American Car & Foun 
dry Co. has booked an order for 36 
passenger cars from the Great North 
ern Railway. They will be of stream 
line design and will include baggage- 
mail cars, baggage dormitory cars 
coaches, lounge cars, diners and ob- 
servation cars, All will be constructed 
at the St. Charles, Mo plant. 

Chicago—An $11 million car pro- 
gram for 1950 has been announced 
by Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. In- 
cluded are 1400 steel-sheathed box- 
cars, 800 all-steel hopper cars and 30 
baggage express cars, all to be built 
in its own shops. Another road is 
momentarily expected to place or- 
ders for 5000 new freight cars, and 
reinstate a car repair program on 
1469 gondolas and reline with steel 
1000 additional cars. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 127 


Philadelphia—Warehouse steel de- 
mand has dropped this month and 
probably will decline further through 
the holidays. Sheets are virtually the 
only items in strong demand. 

Pittsburgh — Warehouse interests 
are concerned over disappointing vol- 
ume of small orders processed daily. 
Most are in position to make delivery 
within 48-hours on any product. 

Cleveland—Local distributors are 
rebuilding their strike-depleted in- 
ventories fairly rapidly, but some mill 
deliveries are not coming through as 
quickly as had been hoped. 


Cincinnati—Warehouse demand is 
fairly active, although considerably 
below November levels. District sup- 
plies were augmented with ending of 
an eight-weeks strike by employes 
of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. 
Inquiries from those normally served 
from mills are decreasing. 

Chicago—Warehouse demand is only 
moderate for the products in stock. 
Very little flat-rolled steel is avail- 
able and tonnage leave warehouses in- 
stantly on receipt. Price changes 
may take a little time to appear, 
the full import of last week’s an- 
nouncement requiring considerable 
time for study. Initially, it would 
appear that some products may have 
a wide price range between the vari- 
ous distributors until the market ad- 
justs itself to all the changes. 

Los Angeles—Distributor activity 
continues to recede seasonally. Some 
customers are out of the market for 
year end inventory reasons; others 
are buying on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Warehouses are attempting to hold 
down their stocks, particularly in 
bars and structurals, although they 
are placing substantial orders for 
sheet and strip. 

San Francisco—Turnover of stock 
in most warehouses is slack. Demand 
is heavy for sheets and strip, but 
distributors are nearly cleaned out of 
flat-rolled material. 

Seattle—Distributors report a fair 
turnover despite seasonal conditions, 
the total equalling November which 
showed a sharp decline compared 
with October. Orders, while fewer, 
are in greater volume. The price 
tone is firm. 
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Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 126 


Pittsburgh — Despite fact beehive 
coke operators are restricted to 3-day 
work week schedule by UMW, there 
is no appreciable pressure for bee- 
hive foundry coke due primarily to 
ample supply of oven foundry coke, 
Foundries report satisfactory coke 
inventory position at current de- 
pressed rate of operations. Some 
weakness has developed in Connells- 
ville beehive foundry coke prices with 
range of $15-$16 prevailing, off 50 


cents on low side of range, 


Pig lron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 122 


New York—District foundries ap- 
pear in a comfortable position with 
regard to iron. Shipments are readi- 
ly available and most foundries are 
operating on a more or less restricted 
basis of three to four days a week. 

Philadelphia—Foreign pig iron is 
being offered more freely and at low- 
er prices. Austrian foundry iron has 
been quoted at around $42, c.i.f. east- 
ern seaboard, but now the market 
appears still lower. This is indicated 
by firm offerings of round tonnages 
of basic at $38, on cars, Philadelphia, 
about $10 a ton under the domestic 
market. 

Pittsburgh—Merchant iron demand 
from small jobbing foundries remains 
light, although some job shops re- 
port a slight upturn in activity. In- 
dicative of near capacity ingot op- 
erations through early months next 
year, integrated steel producers have 
returned largest number of blast fur- 
naces to active duty since close of 
first quarter. 

Cleveland—Merchant pig iron de- 
mand is only fair. With the foundries 
comfortably stocked, no rush to pile 
additional metal is noted. As an 
average, foundry operations are esti- 
mated at about 55 per cent of ca- 
pacity and the castings producers are 
following a cautious policy in order- 
ing materials. 

Cincinnati—Ordering of merchant 
iron lags in this district. The melt is 
unimproved and some foundries are 
either on extremely light schedules 
or closed down. 

Chicago—Hot iron supply has about 
caught up with the requirements of 
steelmakers; Inland Steel Co. last 
week switched one stack to malle- 
able for about a month-long run. In 
recovering from the strike, there 
was some intercompany trading in 
cold iron for semifinished until local 
mills could get their products in bal- 
ance. Most recent addition to num- 
ber of furnaces in blast here occurred 
Dec. 4 with the blowing in of Inter- 
lake Iron’s “A” stack, to give the 
district 35 units in operation. 

St. Louis—Pig iron demand is hold- 
ing up satisfactorily at a level below 
that of a year ago, but considerably 
better than six months ago. The 
market is steadily growing more 
competitive, due to large tonnage 
being offered here and from outside 
ources. Some small foundries are 
ontinuing a gradual comeback, but 
he industry here is probably not 
veraging over 60 per cent of capa- 

ty. One of the district’s largest 

eel foundries is doing practically 

‘thing. District coke ovens are al- 
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HOOVER BALL BEARINGS 
with HONED raceways 


A quit os @ night 
f stirs. 


* 
In bearings engineers judge quality by quietness: They know 
that the quietest running bearing makes the best showing in 
the battle against friction. .. and has the longest life. Hoover 
Ball Bearings with honed raceways ...an exclusive Hoover 
feature . .. are the world's quietest ball bearings. This fact 
has been proved by sound testing on a special radio device. 
TaMmecolisl oXolariolaMm diam col’ mmolial-lam(-Yoleollale MM ule] ¢-\ am mlole)Z-1am Zola) 
hands down! The secret of 

mloloha-1ami-tolel-ta tall oMiamelT-te 

ness is the Hoover honed 

raceway. Mechanically 
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reasonable cost, a ball 

bearing perfection pre- 

viously found only in hand- 

none Ko] ololdeliela mmr telils)(-+¥ The tristocrat of Bearings 
Write, on your letterhead, 
1 fo] aa Mole) ©) Ao) ME 1 1- Ml lol) 2-11 
Engineering Manual. Hoover Boll wad Bachan C. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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most back to maximum capacity, 
with strike scarcities of good coking 
coal about eliminated. 
Birmingham—Pig iron melt is at 
capacity in merchant furnaces and 
nearly so in steel mills, only one fur- 
nace at Ensley being down. -Demand 
for merchant iron is consistent and 
widespread, a condition likely to con- 
tinue well into the new year. 
Seattle—For the first time since 
the war, European pig iron is being 
offered in this area at an average 
of $5 per ton less than domestic, 
the latter being $54.20 delivered here. 
Two local plants are reported to have 
placed orders. The country of origin 
is not stated, the quality being re- 


ported better than average. 
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Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 130 


Philadelphia—Scrap market con- 
tinues easy, although there are few 
price changes. Demand is spotty 
and in some grades, No. 2 bundles in 
particular, there is little or no move- 
ment whatsoever. Cupola cast is 
lower at $35, delivered; clean auto 
cast, $37. Electric furnace bundles 
have been adjusted to $26 compared 
with $25-$26 recently. 

Pittsburgh—Undertone of the scrap 
market has weakened with steelmak- 
ing grades generally $1 lower. Local 
mills are not buying, due to their 
comfortable inventory position and 





THERMAL 


EXPANSION VALVE 


Sound design and highest quality 
materials combine to make Bailey 
Thermal Expansion Valves de- 
pendable under all conditions. 
Hundreds of steel mills are getting 
safe, dependable service from 
them. Expansion of steel tubes 
when steam is passed through, 
frees the goggle plate. When steam 








is removed, contraction of the 
tubes closes the flanges against 
the goggle plate. In an emergency, 
if steam pressure should fail, the 
Valve is easily operated by a hand 
wrench. For service in hot dirty- 
gas mains, use the improved 
heavy-duty type. Made in diam- 
eters of 72 to 120 inches. 
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their knowledge that substantial sup- 
plies are readily available when 
needed from dealers’ and brokers’ 
stocks. Mills’ chief sources of sup- 
ply now appear to be the railroads, 
direct shipments from plants and 
yards handling industrial scrap. 
Based on sales to consumers outside 
this district, low phos is quoted $30- 
$31, off $1. 

New York—Brokers have reduced 
buying prices on No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel and No. 1 bundles to $21, 
f.o.b. shipping point; No. 2 heavy 
melting and No. 1 busheling to $18- 
$19; and No. 2 bundles to $17-$18; 
Punchings and plate scrap, cut struc- 
turals and electric furnace bundles to 
$21-$22. Cast grades are unchanged. 


Cincinnati—Buying of scrap has 
faded, with some mills entirely out 
of the market. Mills have built good 
stocks and, being disinterested in fyr- 
ther purchasing, have reduced bids. 
Brokers’ and dealers’ prices are down 
on the whole list. Favorable weather 
has helped to free big volume, dealers 
have released speculative holdings, 
and railroad lists have been extensive. 


Chicago — Small sales of No. 1 
heavy melting steel have been made 
at both a dollar over and under the 
quoted range of $28-$30, making the 
future trend very much in doubt. 
In the opinion of many traders more 
scrap is moving at the earmarked 
price of $30 by one mill than is being 
bought on open market, even though 
the quantity taken from the favored 
companies is extremely limited. Re- 
cent reductions in dealers’ buying 
prices have resulted in virtual cessa- 
tion of scrap flow, but traders say 
yard stocks are so large now as to 
make tightness in supply very dis- 
tant. Prices at which material can 
be obtained vary widely, widest 
spread existing in cupola cast which 
is offered in quantity at $39-$40 with 
lesser tonnages available down to 
$35. 

St. Louis——Scrap prices softened $1 
to $3 last week. Open weather has 
aided shipments and deliveries have 
boosted mill stocks to substantial 
levels. Several railroads have made 
scrap offerings the. last.two weeks, 
but demand pressure for rails, for- 
merly created by poor heavy melting 
shipments, was gone and _ prices 
sagged. The price drop is believed 
temporary and a rise after the first 
of the year is forecast. Depending 
greatly on the weather, Jan. 15 to 
Mar. 15 normally is period when 
scrap is hard to get in this district. 

Birmingham—Scrap prices remain 
steady, but observers indicate a weak- 
ening tendency, although heavy melt- 
ing continues to be quoted at $27 and 
cast grades are relatively high. Yards 
are pretty well filled. 


Los Angeles—-Mills are increasing- 
ly selective, buying only local mate- 
rial and accepting only top grades. 
Specialties currently find no takers. 
With foundries in the doldrums, elec- 
tric furnace bundles are down $1 per 
ton to $25; No. 1 cupola cast, down 
as much as $4 to a range of $28-$30. 

Seattle—Scrap sales are small due 
to the withdrawal of the largest buy- 
ing interest. Prices are unchanged 
on basis of $18 for No. 1 and No. 2 
heavy melting. Cast iron scrap sup- 
plies are ample since foundry opera- 
tions are below 50 per cent. No. ! 
cupola cast has eased $2.50 to $25. 
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MARKET NEWS 








STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 

6090 tons, office building, Aluminum Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh, to the American Bridge 
Co., that city. 

2000 tons, office building, Sam Minskoff, 60th 
St. and Madison Ave., New York, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. 

1380 tons, Public School No, 14, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

785 tons, Public School No. 175, Queens, New 
York, to Dreier Structural Steel Co. Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

625 tons, store and office, Sam Minskoff, 
Syracuse, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

180 tons, plant addition, Sharp & Dohme, West 
Point, Pa., to Frank M, Weaver, Philadel- 
phia. 

150 tons, warehouse, Lyndhurst, N. J., to 
Elizabeth Iron Works, Elizabeth, N. J. 

100 tons for unstated project, to Leckenby 
Structural Steel Co., Seattle. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 

4000 tons, Massachusetts Life Insurance Co. 
building, 48th St. and 5th Ave., New York; 
pending. 

2800 tons, veterans hospital, Philadelphia; 
John McShane, that city, low on general 
contract. 

2500 tons, three apartments, Philadelphia; bids 
Dec. 29 through Turner Construction Co., 
that city. 

2000 tons, state bridge, Benedict, Md.; bids 
Dec. 20. 

1600 tons, Lookout Point dam overcrossings; 
bids to U, S. Engineer, Portland, Oreg., 
Jan, 17. 

1100 tons, state bridge, west branch of Eliza- 
beth river, Portsmouth, Va.; bids Dec. 20. 
1050 tons, state turnpike bridge, Allegheny and 
Westmoreland counties, Pennsylvania; bids 

Jan. 4. 

1050 tons, stock house, Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
Schlitz Brewery, Milwaukee; pending. 

1000 tons or more, addition to Frederick & 
Nelson department’ store, Seattle; bids 
Dec, 20. 

800 tons, bascule bridge McNary dam _ ship 
canal; bids to U. S. Engineer, Walla Walla, 
Wash., Jan. 16. 

400 tons, warehouse, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
Fairmount, W. Va.; pending. 

350 tons, state turnpike bridge, Westmoreland 
county, Pennsylvania; bids Jan. 4. 

300 tons, veterans hospital, Connecticut; bids 
Jan, 4. 

225 tons, Weber Wasteway, Columbia Basin 
project; bids to Bureau of Reclamation, Den- 
ver, about Dec. 23. 

200 tons, repairs, engine house, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Columbus, O.; pending. 

160 tons, state general hospital, Wayne county, 
Pennsylvania; bids Dec. 21. 

150 tons, transmitter station, naval project 
near Arlington, Wash.; bids in. 

100 tons, also 75 tons reinforcing, relocation 
of Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway, Mc- 
Nary dam project; Morrison-Knudsen Co., 
Seattle, apparently low, $3,275,224. 

100 tons, round house repairs, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Crestline, O.; pending. 

Unstated, two 350-ton and one 10-ton travel- 
ling cranes for McNary dam locks; bids to 
U. S. Engineer, Walla Walla, Wash., Feb. 2. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 

5500 tons, Oregon side McNary dam, to North- 
west Steel Rolling Mills Inc., Seattle. 

200 tons, riprap project Columbia river near 
Coulee, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle; Morrison-Knudsen Co., Se- 
attle, general contract. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


340 tons, apartment, Lake Shore drive, Chi- 
cago; bids asked. 


0 tons, Weber wasteway, East low canal, 
Columbia Basin project; bids to Bureau of 


ecember 19, 1949 


Reclamation, Denver, about Dee. 23. 

720 tons, Allan county War Memorial Coli- 
seum, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; bids asked 

320 tons, apartment, 860 Lake Shore drive 
Chicago; bids asked. 

313 tons, High bridge, Cook county, Illinois; 
bids asked. 

145 tons, Levies, Cairo, Ill.; bids asked 

130 tons, Illinois National Guard Armory, 
Bloomington, Ill.; bids asked. 

126 tons, Hess Park grade school, Decatur, 
lll.; bids asked. 

110 tons, bridge, Octonagon county, Michigan; 
bids asked. 

105 tons, Racine street bridge,, Menash, Wis.; 
bids asked, 


Unstated, feline house, Seattle Park depart- 
ment, $240,000 project; bids usked Dec, 20 
Seattle Park department 


Unstated, bear grotto 





FAST, POWERFUL ACTION 


PRECISION CONTROL 


Re), lem als 
LOW MAINTENANCE 


LOW AIR CONSUMPTION 











project; Fiksdal & Ness, Seattle, low, $242 
835. 

Unstated, 1300-foot snowshed project; bids t 
State highway department, Olympia, Wash 
in January. 

Unstated, Washington state bridge, Skagit 
county; general award to Northwest Con- 
struction Co., Seattle. 


PIPE... 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


130 tons, various sizes, reported awarded 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., Portland 
Oreg., by Aberdeen, Wash 


RAILS, CARS ... 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Canadian National, eight 1500 - horsepowe 






@ ...a size and 
a style for every 
chipping, calking, 
beading or scaling re- 
quirement. 


CALL YOUR 
CLECO MAN FOR: 


Grinders — Sanders — 
Rotary Drills — Rivet- 
ers — Sand Rammers 
— Chippers — Scal- 
ing Tools — Impact 
Wrenches — Screw- 
drivers — Hose Fit- 
tings — Sump Pumps. 


Write for 
BULLETIN No. 75B 


CLECO DIVISION 


of the REED ROLLER BIT COMPANY 


P. Qo Box 





2119, Houston, 


U.S.A 


Texas, 
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NEW BUSINESS 








Perforated Metals 
Perforated Metal Screens 
Architectural Grilles 

Miteo Open Steel Flooring, 
**Shur-Site" Treads and 
Armorgrids 





Why not use 
Perforated Metal? 


This Wesix Electric Heater shows a typical 
application of Hendrick Perforated Metal, 
combining utility and attractiveness. The 
heater guard is 20 gauge steel, with 3/16” 
x 11/,” side stagger perforations. 


With facilities for producing any re- 
quired shape and size of perforations in 
any commercially rolled metal, Hendrick 
invites inquiries from manufacturers who 
may be considering the use of perforated 
metal in connection with any of their prod- 
ucts. 


{i HENDRICK 


30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 
Sales Offices In Principal Cities 


























at PRODUCTION LINE SPEEDS 


Simply set tolerance hands on the 
lower dial of this Brinell Hardness 
Tester to the desired limits and the 
operator merely notes that the indicator 
points stop within them. 


No grinding or preparation of parts 
is necessary. Foot operation permits free 
‘use of both hands. Tests are completed 
as rapidly as the operator can handle 
the parts. 


Standard Brinell test loads are used 
. . . machine is motor-driven . . . loads 
are applied hydraulically . . . round and 
flat parts are handled equally well. 


GET FURTHER DETAILS 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 





| DETROIT a MACHINE CO. 


9390 os AVENUE 





° . * DETROIT 13, MICH. 
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diesel-electric road units, to Montreal Loco- 
motive Works, Montreal, Canada, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 17 diesel-electric units, 
awarded as follows: Nine 1500-horsepower 
switching units and four 2%250-horsepower 
passenger units to the Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp., La Grange, IIl.; 
three 600-horsepower switching units to the 
American Locomotive Co., New York; and 
one 1600-horsepower switching unit to Fair- 
banks-Morse Co., Chicago. 
Pennsylvania-Reading Sea Shore Lines, six 
1500-horsepower’ diesel-electric units for 
freight and passenger service, to Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Eddystone, Pa. 


Texas & Pacific, seven 1500-horsepower diesel- 
electric switching units, to Electro-Motive 
Division, General Motors Corp., La Grange, 
Il. 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 

Great Northern, 36 passenger cars, to Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co., with construction 
at its St. Charles, Mo., plant; the list com- 
prises six types of cars: baggage-mail, bag- 
gage-dormitory, coach, coffee-shop-lounge, 
diner and observation lounge, six cars of 
each design, 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


MISSOURI 


LINN, MO.—Central Electric Power Corp. has 
REA approval for a 15,000 kw steam gener- 
ating plant, 132 miles of 154 kv transmis- 
sion line and 233 miles of 69 kv transmission 
line, Missouri 71A, Moniteau; cost $11,- 
350,000. 


OHIO 


STEUBENVILLE, O.—Superior Sheet Steel Co. 
has been incorporated by Jack N, Berkman, 
708 Sinclair Bldg., Louis Berkman and Carl 
A, Weinman to manufacture and deal in 
iron, steel, alloys and all kinds of metals 
and hardware products. 


OREGON 


HERMISTON, OREG.—R. M. Brown, U. §&. 
resident engineer, will call bids about Jan. 
1 for construction of rail connections be- 
tween Hinkle and Juniper, Oreg., and for 
railroad terminals at Hinkle involving 17 
miles main track and 25 miles yard track, 
also several structures and overpasses. 
Buildings include yard offices, power house, 
engine house stockyards, car repair and fuel- 
ing facilities. 

SALEM, OREG.—Construction of a proposed 
five-story headquarters building for the Ore- 
gon Highway Commission has been awarded 
Sound Construction & Engineering Co., Se- 
attle, low at $1,599,931. The project in- 
volves 400 tons reinforcing. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ERIE, PA.—Trost Sheet Metal Works Inc. has 
been incorporated through Jackson D. Mag- 
enau, attorney, 1209 G. Daniel Baldwin 
Bldg. The firm will operate a roofing and 
sheet metal shop and process and fabri- 
cate sheet metal and other metal products. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


WILLIAMSTON, S. C.—Textron Inc., Royal 
Little, president, Anderson, S. C., has let 
a contract to Daniel Construction Co., 429 
N. Main, Greenville, S. C., for a filament 
rayon weaving plant, cost approximately $4 
million, Installation of machinery will start 
next April. 


TEXAS 


DALLAS—Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Washington, granted Texas Utilities 
Co. authority to make loans amounting to 
$15 million to its subsidiaries, Texas Elec- 
tric Service Co., Fort Worth, Tex., and 
Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas; loans to 
be used for construction purposes, 


FREEPORT, TEX.—Dow Chemical Co., Dr. A. 
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LARGE 
INDUSTRIAL 


GEARS 


Bevel and mitre gears up to 
60” dia. are cut on gear pla- 
ners to accurate tolerances. 


LEELA Aenea REET Rome SFr NCTM OE 


up to 145"' diameter 


You can save time, money and 
errors in your large and heavy in- 
dustrial gear requirements with 
the prompt, custom service of 
SIMONDS GEAR. Within easy 
shipping distance of many heavy 
industry plants—with a person- 
alized attention to your specific 
gear requirements—SIMONDS 
GEAR is able to assure you fast, 
accurate gear service for all heavier 
: gear needs. Size range includes: 
Spur Gears up to 145''—Bevel and 
Mitre Gears up to 60''—Worm 
Gears up to 72''—also worms, 
worm gears, racks and pinions. 
Materials include: cast or forged 
steel, gray iron, bronze, silent steel, 
rawhide and bakelite. Place your 
next heavy gear inquiry with 
SIMONDS GEAR and test the 
difference! 





Stock carrying dis- 
tributors for Ramsey 
Silent Chain Drivesand 
Couplings. V-Belts. 





I Ane: SRO 2S 3 ane 


THE 


SIMMONDS 


GEAR & MFG. CO. 


LIBERTY at 25th + PITTSBURGH 22 


December 19, 1949 

















CUSTOM MADE GEARS | 








NEW BUSINESS 


P. Beutel, general manager, will release 
plans for bids about Feb. 1, 1950, for super- 
structure for an ammonia plant, cost approxi- 
mately $5 million; foundation work let to 
Austin Co., M & M Bldg., Houston. 


ORANGE, TEX.—Consolidated Western Steel 
Corp., Alden G. Roach, Los Angeles, presi- 
dent, announced decision to construct the $5 
million large-diameter pipe mill planned for 
Houston, at Orange instead. The plant, to 
be built on the acquired government-built 
shipyard property, will have an output of 
100,000 net tons of 24-inch or larger electric 
welded and expanded steel pipe for use in 
long distance oil and gas pip? lines. 


WASHINGTON 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co. announces a $1,250,000 program 
for installation of chemical cleaning unit for 
improved grade of pulp production. 

EAST WENATCHEE, WASH. —- City opened 
bids Dec. 5 for proposed 300,000-gallon con- 
crete water storage reservoir. 


KITTITAS, WASH.—James M. Kay Jr., town 
clerk, wjll receive bids Dec, 12 for construc- 
tion of treatment plant, a unit of city’s pro- 
posed $150,000 sewer system project. 


SEATTLE-—Western Electric Construction Co., 
Portland, Oreg., is low $140,000 to U. S. 
Navy for construction of substation near 
Arlington, Wash., a unit of proposed $10 
million communications center. 


WISCONSIN 


SUPERIOR, WIS.—Contracts for the three sec- 
tions of the Edmonton, Alta., to Superior 
pipeline have been let, and the Superior di- 
vision, from Gretna, Man. to Superior, will 
be constructed by Anderson Bros, Corp., 
Houston. 


CANADA 


EDMONTON, ALTA.—J. M. Pritchard, presi- 
dent, McColl-Frontenac Oil Co, Ltd., an- 
nounces plans for early construction of a $10 
million refinery. British American Oil Co. 
is also reported to be planning to increase 
its refining capacity soon, 

HAMILTON, ONT. — Plans have been an- 
nounced for a $2.5 million construction pro- 
gram at McMaster University. The program 
calls for three buildings. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Pilkington Bros, Ltd. will 
construct a $3 million pant on the outskirts 
of Toronto for production of plate glass. 


TORONTO, ONT.—International Business Ma- 
chines Co. will erect a $1 million plant in the 
Toronto area, with construction scheduled to 
Start soon, 


FERROALLOYS 


(Continued from Page 127) 


Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 
Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk 22.0c per Ib of 
contained Cr, c¢.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.25c, 
less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% C 
31.85c per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 
0.06% C 28.75c, 0.10% C 28.25c-28.5c, 0.15% 
C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% 
C 27.25¢c, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


*“*SM’’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per Ib of 
contained chromium, carload, packed 28.85c, 
ton lots 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 5c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 


Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max 0.50% 
C grade, $1.03 per Ib of contained chromium, 
— lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot, 


Silicon Alloys 
25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 17.00c per Ib of contained Si; packed 
18.40c; ton lot 19.50c., f.0.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate 
allowed. 
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CHECK the Soil 
CHECK the Metal 
MAIL the List 


N.Y. 


ithout obligation) about 


ll me (wv ‘ ‘ 
= for removing soils 


Oakite methods 
checked below: 
[] buffing compound residues 
im pigmented drawing 
compounds 

C1 oils.and greases 

[] heat scale 

‘a tarnish 

(1 rust 

[] carbon smuts 

C1) flux residues 

[) rust preventives 


oO other soils: .....----:**°°"" 


4 Metals to be cleaned: .. 


Doe ee es ee ee 


If you haven’t been getting 
satisfactory removal of certain 
soils, let us show what we can 
do. There is an effective Oakite 
method for every metal-clean- 
ing job. 

Cleaning in tanks 

Cleaning in machines 

Electrocleaning 

Pre-paint treatment 

Steam-gun cleaning 

Pickling 

Burnishing 

Barrel cleaning 

Paint stripping 

Rust prevention 
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Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


------—71 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
34E Thames St., N. Y. 6 
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MARKET PRICES 





THERE’S A DEFINITE SAVING OF 


ASSEMBLY 


BRA 


KNURLED SOCKET HEAD CAP SCREWS 


The Knurled Head of the “UNBRAKO” Socket Head Cap 
Screw does triple duty: (1) the Knurling provides a sure, 
slip-proof grip; (2) the Knurling speeds assembly, because 
it enables the ““UNBRAKO” to be screwed in faster and 
further with the fingers—handiest of all wrenches—before 
a “key” becomes necessary; (3) the Knurling permits posi- 
tive locking. Available in standard sizes from No. 4 to 1” 
diameter, in a full range of lengths. Other sizes to special 
order. Write for your copy of the ‘“UNBRAKO”’ Catalog. 








OTHER ‘‘UNBRAKO"’ PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 





Self-Locking Socket Set Screws with Knurled Cup Points, Self- . 

Locking Socket Set Screws with Knurled Threads, Self-Locking Knurling : of Setter 
Square Head Set Screws with Knurled Cup Points—all patented, Screws originated with 
self-locking screws that won't shake loose! Socket Head Strip- **Unbrako"’ in 1934. 
per Bolts with Knurled Heads. Precision-Ground Dowel Pins. 





Fully-Formed Pressure Plugs. 





SA RR 





“Serving Industry continuously since 1903 through Industrial Distributors” 


Facu is a vital 
operation; only the 
right equipment 
makes it pay! That's 
why Thomas Metal-Working Machines have 
proved so popular in the shops of industrials, 
railroads and metal fabricators. Each type that 
bears the Thomas name does a job and does it 
better! Strong, sturdily built, convenient, easy to 
operate, and above all economical in production. 


Ask for literature. 










STANDARD PRESSED STE EL C0. 





BOX 579, JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 










y 4 
MACHINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH (23), PA. 
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50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lum; 
bulk, 11.3c per Ib of contained Si, carloa 
packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton 16 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 

Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40° 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices 


15% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump 
bulk, 13.5c per Ib of contained Si, carloa: 
packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 


80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump 
bulk, 14.65-15.00c per Ib of contained Si, car- 
load packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less tor 
18.05c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7¢ to 85% ferrosilicon prices 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.5¢ per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
prices. 

Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe). C.1., lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per Ib 
of Si, c.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 
22.1¢. Add 1.5c for max. 0.10% calcium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade 
analyzing min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N.. Zus 
lump, carloads bulk, 7.40c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lots pack 8.80c, 200 to 1999 Ib 9.165¢, 
smaller lots 9.65c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c. 


Briquetted Alloys 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 Ib of Cr). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk, 13.75c per lb of briquet, 
carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 

Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn). 
Contract, carload, bulk 10.45c per Ib of 
briquet, c.l. packaged 11.25c, ton lot 12.05¢, 
less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 10.30c, 
per lb of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1c, ton lot 
11.9c, less ton 12.8c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ 
for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox. 5 lb and containing exactly 2 lb of Si). 
Contract, carload, bulk 6.15¢c per Ib of briquet, 
c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75c, less ton 8.65c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


(Small size—weighing approx. 2% Ib and con- 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
6.30c, c.l. packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90c, less ton 
8.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching, small 
size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib of 
Mo. each) 95.00c per pound of Mo contained. 
F.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Caicium Alloys 


Caicium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%. Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25c per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c, less ton 22.55c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9¢ 
per Ib of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton lot 
aaae less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot add 
0.25c. 


Titanium Alloys 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 
Contract, ton lots 2” x D, $1.40 per Ib of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.45. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) Ton 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 
5c. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract $160 per net ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tion east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
3-4.5%. Contract, $175 per ton, f.0.b. Nia- 
gara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


Vanadium Alloys 


Ferrovanadium: Open-Hearth Grade (Va 35- 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max.) Con- 
tract, any quantity, $2. 90 per Ib of contained 
Va. Delivered. Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Special 
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